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ABSTRACT 

This report summarizes^an international workshop held 
in 1970 to consider new approaches to Italian seconafery education. At 
the conference, educational experts from the United Kingdom, France, 
West Germany, the United States, Norway, Sweden, and Yugoslavia, as 
well as two members of tbe Centre for Educational Research and 
Innovation met with 23 Italian educators, at the request of the 
Italian Ministry of Education, The report contains a number of papers 
prepared by conference participants, a summary of the opening address 
delivered to the conference\by the Italian minister of education, 
reports of the small working groups at the conference, and the ten 
conclusions and recommendations adopted by workshop participants. In 
addition. Appendix 1 presents a variety of educational statistics 
relevant to upper secondary schools in Italf** (JG) 
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FOREWORD 



Toward the end of 1969, the Italian Authorities requested the 
help of the Centre for Educational Research and Innovation to organise 
an international workshop on the theme "New Approaches to Secondai*y 
Education". Central to the project was the prospective reorganisation 
of Italian upper secondary education which had been commonly recognised 
as a very urgent need after unification of the lower level in 1962. 
It was felt - and I believe the workshop proceedings justified the 
feeling - that Italian school planners and educators could benefit 
from an exchange of international experience in the, same area. 

Jt6cordingly, CERI called together a group of experts from^the 
United Kingdom, Prance, West Germany, the United States, Norway, 
Sweden and Yugoslavia. These experts and two CERI Secretariat members 
met with 23. Italian educators from May 4th to 8th, 1970, as guests of 
the Italian Ministry of Education at the Centre Ehiropeo dell' Educazione, / 
Villa Palconleri, Prascati. The Director of this Centre, ^of* Siovanni-^ 
Sozzer, had previously prepared a paper outlining the historical 
background to c\irrent problemBwhich was sent to all participants together - 
with other background materials. Also two distinguished educational 
experts, Stuart Maclure (United Kingdom) and Nils-Eric Svensson (Sweden; , 
had travelled through Italy interviewing various Italian experts as 
preparation for a basic report written by the former as a working paper 
for the Workshop. During the Workshop, which was opened by a very 
constructive address given by theXttalian Minister of Education, the 
theme of reorganisation was discussed in all its aspects: the rationale 
and objectives of such a plan; structures and strategies which could 
be created to meet the objectives; problems and styles of implementation. 

At the end of the week, the participants adopted Ten Points of 
Conclusion calling for a radical departure from the past and for the 
progressively planned institutionalisation of a comprehensive, flexible, 
and democratic system of upper secondary education. This document was 
presented to the Italian Minister of Education who has already indicated 
in many ways the importance he attaches to it. The actual form 
reorganisation will take and the time needed for its implementation 
may be still uncertain. The Prascati conclusions however have already 
become the necessary frame of reference for both political actions and 
further discussions in the field. ♦The final "Personal Comment" in this 
volume written by Stuart Maclure, general rapporteur of the conference, 
gives a challenging idea of the complexity and seriousness of the 
issues involved in the implementation of "new approaches" in the Italian 
educational scene. 

It is hoped that this volume provides a fair summary of the 
intensive work carried on at Prascati. It is also hoped that it raises 
many of the important issues which face any nation seeking nothing 
less than radical reform. 
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The CEKI Secretariat member responsible for planning and directing, 
the Prascati Workshop was Mr. Per Dalin, who deserves much of the 
credit for its success* 



Aldo Visalberghi 



Member of CERI Governing Board 
Chairman of the Frascati Workshop 



SUMMARY OF THE OPENING ADDRESS DELIVERED BY THE ^ 
ITALIAN MINISTi:)R OP EDUCATION, Dr. RICCARDO MISASI 



Stressing the importance of the conference's theme, Dr. Misasi 
said the conference "deserves today to get >ne maximum attention in 
Italian political circles, oti account of its topicality, joined with 
the country's urgent need for thorough-going reforms in higher secondary 
education. 

"This, together with the more general one of the educational 
system, is our top problem", he went on. "It is linked, indeed, with 
persistant social inequalities that a modem democracy should tend 
to eliminate. 

"To a certain extent, the reform of the higher secondary school 
has had good guide-lines laid down for it. All future reform is now 
conditioned by the important ruling that recently liberalised access * 
to university. This law allows practically all higher secondary school 
graduates - from whichever type of institution they come - to enrol at 
any university faculty. 

"Of necessity, the new higher secondary school will -have to fit 
in with this provision. And il; is for this reason that we are thinking 
of a comprehensive school," Dr. Misasi said. "With it, we think we 
could take definite steps towards guaranteeing the right to study for 
all young people. 

"In the public mind, there is the justified recognition that, 
under our arrangements for the higher secondary sector, there are schools 
of differing levels and differing prestige. If we set out to establish 
a single comprehensive secondary school, rich in internal options and. 
able to allow students to make choices in study and training gradually, 
we would also have a way to eliminate this unjust discrimination. 

"This is why I am thinking in terms of a school which awards an 
\mdifferentiated diploma of secondary studies as valid for entering a 
factory as a university.' 

"Obviously," Dr. Misasi went on, "we realise that the implementation 
of successful reforms on these lines will in practice only come about 
if innumerable obstacles are overcome. Even so, I feel that we need 
to have this trend clear in our minds. 

"We also know that this reform assumes an almost completely new 
policy of re-distributing educational institutions; it may even assiame 
the creation of educational districts and other structures. 

"Purthermore, it raises the problem of who should provide facilities 
for specialised training should a school - however rich in options - 
take on itself the job of specialised vocational training; or should 



there be a call to other institutions, such as those of trade unions 
or industry, to collaborate, in this task ? The problems are many. 

'^The new school could also require a progressive adjustment to 
current university reform. 

"In any case, we believe that a comprehensive secondary school 
is the most appropriate solution. But we also feel that reforms must 
not be considered as giving final answers to the question. They shoxild 
instead be the beginning of a process that can be later modified on 
the basis of the experience gained from carrying out the reform itself. 
In this sense we" believe that the concept of experimentation should be 
widely introduced and applied, 

"In any case," the Minister went on, "we are convinced that there 
is a real need for quick and decisive reform in the upper secondary 
school. Its present structure is a tangle; into it are twisted the 
problems created on the one hand by compulsory school, and on the other 
by the university. It is on the unravelling of that tangle that the 
^future of the whole education structure in this country de'pends." 

On the question of the school in ii^ropean community, the Minister 
said that comparisons should be made as work went on between the* 
hypothesis of reform and what was happening in other European schools^ 

"Politically speaking," he said, "we believe in Europe; we will 
firmly and continually strive towards the unification of the Europeejm 
countries. It is for this reason also that we deeply feel the need to 
give our country an educational structure that can fit into the 
perspective of European education. 

"And it is because of this that we are looking at what you are 
doing with the deepest interest. We do not feel that this is the 
moment to call a referendiM from which the course of reform could be 
worked out; but we do think it is above all the moment for listening 
to a symposium as rich and as full of stimulus as yours. 

"For this reason we regard your discussion as a valuable occasion 
for receiving suggestions and indications to inspire us. in our action." 



NEW APPROACHES IN ITALIAN SECONDARY BDUCATION 



. by Stuart MACLURE 
Editor, 

■ Thb Times Educational Supplement 



1. INTRODUCTION 

This paper is based on three questions. First, what are the main 
models being put forward for the reorganisation of Italian Secondary 
education? Second, what are the main constraints on change in Italian 
education? Third, wha^ kind of strategy for change - what combination 
of policies - would most effectively contribute to educational inno- 
vation in the Italian setting? 

It is inevitable that in the process of trying to set this down 
in a short report of this kind that many matters will appear to be 
overr simplified. But to be of any Use it must raise questions without 
pretending to be able to answer them, and by so doing, help to delin- 
eate some of the areas of discussion. One way of doing this is to 
record some of the impressions of a small group of. interested foreign 
visitors who have been given the opportunity to spend some days in 
interviews with Italian experts inside and outside the Ministry of 
Public Instruction, Some of these impressions may well prove to be ill- 
founded, but they may yet provide a point of departure by spotlighting 
some of the issues, * ^ 

Italy, like almost every other European country is faced with the 
need to re^organise secondary education in the face of social axA 
economic change. As elsewhere the general direction of the change is 
clear: it is a change away from the early separation of children into 
different types of school, towards unified forms of secondary education 
in which the decisions which limit opportunity are delayed ^s long as 
possible. When consideration passes beyond the stage of generalisation 
about the direction of reform, this raises profound issues of social 
policy on the one hand, of pedagogy on the other. Different forms of 
education imply different views of society and. quite properly reflect 
basic political theories and views of the individual and the State, 
And even given a measure of agreement about aims there is room for wide 
disagreement about the way these aims should be reflected in educational 
institutions and their curricula, 

A major factor in the Italian situation is the. lack of any strong 
political consensus about educational reform. Clear policies of 
educational reform demand strong political leadership which in turn 
depends on clarity concerning social goals* In present circumstances 
where governments are base^bn a coalition of political groups and- 
interests, positive policies for educational reform, are more likely 
to divide than to unite. And the long-term initiatives which they \ 
demand - which may well refjuire adjustments in relationships between '} 
Ch\irch and State - caja only be forthcoming given a broad community of \ 
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view. Yet ultimately educational reform is a political responsibility; 
without leadership from those who hold political office in a democratic 
society, change in the systems and structures of education must be slow. 

This has to be set down at the outset because of the character of 
the Italian education system which is highly centralised and therefore 
largely dependent on the central administration for any change of 
direction. A strong central direction as, for example, in Sweden, can 
be a powerful agent of change; uased on firm and settled social policies 
and goals clearly laid down by democratic proced^ires, to which the whole 
education system can be orientated. In a country like England, on the 
other hand, with a decentralised system of educational administration, 
the lack of a forceful central direction can, to a certain extent be 
made good by local initiative and spontaneous innovation - out of which 
new nationally accepted goals can be developed. This, at any rate, is 
how the-Bnglish like to rationalise their own activities. But a highly 
centralised system without the dynamic of a strong political consensus 
for educational reform could find it had the disadvantages of control 
by a central bureaucracy without, the (possibly) saving grace of local 
innovation. 

Present organisation 

*The Italian School System(l) provides for primary schools for 
children from 6 to 11, followed by a middle (or lower secondary) school 
from II to 14 which is the minimum legal school leaving age. 

At 14, a pupil with a middle school leaving* certificate may apply 
for entry to the upper secondary schools. These are divided into three 
main categories - general, technical and vocational, each of which is- 
divided into sub-categories. 

Till 1969, only certain categories of school could ^ive qualification / 
for university entry, and particular types of school only gave admittance 
to particular faculties. These limitations are set out below but new 
legislation at the end of 1969 has radically changed this, as will be 
indicated later. 



A, General SchOQls 

These comprise the classical Ivcee , the scientifi c Ivcee and the 
iptituto magistrale , 

(i) The classi-cal lycee is the traditional grammar school or gymnasium 
"most deeply rooted in Italian tradition. Its chief aim is to train 
students for the university through general education with special 
emphasis on the humanities in the narrow sense". The lycee hais two 
sections: the first is a two-year cycle from 14 to 16. The second 
covering a three-year cycle from 16 to 19 is the classical lycee proper. 
There is an examination at the end of the first cycle for admittance to 



(1) See also Secondary Education and its Historical Evolution (background 
paper) and Italy in the OECJD series "Reviews of National Policies 
for Education", 1969. 
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the lycee proper, and at the end of the fiill five year course comes 
the maturity classica which qmlifies the pupil for admission to any 
university faculty except the fabolta di magistero or higher teacher 
training college. i 

Admission to the classical lycee requires a pass in a Latin test 
taken at the end of the middle school course, as well as the middle 
school certificate. There is, therefore, an elective introductory one 
year Latin course within the middle school for pupils in the last grade. 

(ii) The scientific lycee provides general education at the same level 
as the classical lycee, but with more emphasis on scientific subjects. 
No Latin test is required for entry. At the end, of the" five year course 
the matufita acientifica is taken which till now has given entry to all 
univer~Mty faculties except literature and philosophy. 

(iii) The Istituto Magistrale is a school providing a four year course 
of secondary education which also serves as a training course for 
primary school teachers. The academic studies are supplemented by 
teaching practice in primary schools under the supervision of other 
teachers. At^he end of the four year course^there is an examination 
for the teacher's proficiency certificate. 

As well as being a qualification for employment as a teacher (or 
rather for being considered for emp] oj-m'^nt , for the out]out of these 
schools greatly exceeds the demand for primary teachers; this certificate 
is a qualification for entry to the facolt^ di ma^istero . the university 
institutes where secondary school teachers, elementary school headmasters 
and other education specialists are traiiftied. It has also been accepted 
• for various university lan^age cours >s. Under the new law it is intended 
that a supplementary course ol one year should be offered on top of the 
istituto magistrale 's four year course and that successful completion 
of this should give access to anv university faculty. 



Technical Schools (with ce^btain very rare exceptions referred to 
later) offer courses lasting five years. They are divided into eight 
groups - agricultural, industrial, commercial and business studies, 
domestic science, tourism, nautical education, and surveying. There 
are further sub-groups: for example, tli industrial category includes 
31 separate technologies. The policy is that the first two years of 
this course should be common to lall an^^ their more specialised techno- 
logical biases should be introduced in. che second cycle. The agricul- 
tural institutes specialising in *'vini-culture" run six year courses, 
Some industrial institutes have two year higher technological courses 
after first graduation. 

.The diplomas of the technical institutes have in the past given 
"access only to university and polytechnic institutes with courses in 
fields related to those studied at the secondary level. 



C. VQcatinnal Schools - the iatituto nrof easionale - offer courses 
lastiiig two years for agricultural trades and three years ^or most 
others. Altogether,! they P^^^vide for a total of 112 different special- 
ised types of course within the general categories of agriculture, 
industry, craft trades, the it^erchar^t navy, women's opcupations, and 
the hotel and catering industry. 
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Art education is provided in various specialised institutions ^uch 
as the arts lycee which gives a four year course leading to the Pir^ 
Arts Academy or to professional studies in Architecture on completicm 
of the maturita artist ica . The arts and crafts institutes with a thrive 
year diploma course also give entrance to the Pine Arts Academy. There 
are also a number of other specialist colleges of music, drama and ^ 
dancing* 

The impact of the new laws - 754, dated 27th October, 1969 and 
910, dated ]^th December, 1969 - has yet to be fully felt. They aim 
to open ujKbpportunities in higher education to pupils who have not 
iaen ta^the Ivcees , the traditional preparatory institutions for higher 
education. This i& to be achieved in two ways. The first step is to set 
up complementary courses at the vocational schools in order to extend 
the length of study to five years, adding nore general and theoretical 
education after the first highly practical .-course of ^vocational 
training. On completion of the additional course of study, students 
will be eligible for a new maturita professionale . 

The second step is contained in law 910 which is prefaced with a 
proviso that it is sin interim measure **pending the enactment of a 
university^ reform bill". Under the new law all degree courses are to 
be^open to all holders ^of diplomas issued by five year second degree 
Schools - i.e. the lycees - and to all others who have completed 
specified complementai*y courses, at vocational schools and teacher 
training schools. No other special university entrance requirements 
can be applied nor must there be any kind of numerus clausus . 

The following table shows the drop-out rate from the age of 11 
onwards. The figures ajre provided by Centre Studi Investimenti Sociali 
(CENSIS). 



Percentage in School (1967) 



Age 


Boys 


" Girls 


10 


, 99 


97.7 


11 


94.5 


88.1 


12 


90.2 


78.4 


•13 


80.9 


66.6 


14 , 


61.6 


43.2 


15 . ^ 


49.0 


37.1 


16 


39.0 


28.0 


17 


31.6 


21.0 


18 


25.4 


15.6 



\ 

To ^his may be added the ligures for the way in which the first \ 
year enrolment of upper secondary school pupils is divided between theV 
different types of institutions. The figures are given for 1965 and 
1969 and show the rapid growth, of the scientific lycee and the 
vocational school. i 



Type of School 1st Year 'Pupils Percentages . 







2M2. 


• mi 


1262 

• 


.Classical lycee 


43,873 


44,431 


12 


10 


Scientific lyc|e 


26,806 


60,230 


7.4 


13.5 


Scuole e istitute ' 
magistral 


64,637 


69,134 


17.8 


' 15.5 


Teclmical school 


162,562 


171, iST " ■ 


44.6 


38.5 


Vocational school 


66,380 


100,285 


18.2 


22.5 


Votal I 

\ 


364,288 


445,261 


. 100 


100 



2. CKI^ICISMS AND SUGGESTED REFORMS 

\ 1 ' 

iCrxticism of the present system can be found in Chapter Three oif 

the! first section (contributed by the Italian Authorities) of the 

OECD report on the Italian education policies, already referre^l to, 

\ 

ihere is some way to go yet, for instance, in achieving an 
effective middle school throughout the country, owing to the proportion 
of pupils dropping out between the ages of 12 and 14 1 and because of., 
the nvmber who have to repeat years. The figures appear to be rapidly ^ 
improving. In I960 pnly 61.6 per cent of 13 year old boys and 44.1 per 
cent of 13 year old girls were attending sclaool. By 1967 the percen- 
tages had risen to 80.9 for boys and 66.6 for girls. But clearly the i 
achievement of a universal middle school is a basic condition of a more 
equitable system of upper secondary schools. In 1967 only 61.1 per cent 
of the age group attained a middle?^ school leaving certificate, the 
prior requirement of all forms of secondary schooling. Where the rate 
of repeating is high it may well mean that a number of pupils are not 
able to enter the upper secondary school particularly the vocational 
school wnich can expec+ to receive some of the less able - till they 
are 15 or 16. 

Already no doubt these statistics are out of date and the middle 
school position has continued to improve. A more radical critic might 
wish to ask questions about the place which the teaching of Latin holds 
in the middle school, in view of its importance to those seeking entrance 
to the- classical lycee. In terms of curriculum, the classical lycee s 
expectv their new entrants to have made a start with the classical 
languagett In practice, however, this makes Latin into an instrument of 
selection, and for this purpose, quite, a blunt instriiment. It is 
frequently suggested that it will take more time befor\the teachers 
within the middle school fully accept the iiiplication of unification 
and resist the temptation to introduce what amount in practice to 
forms of premature differentiation. 
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The main criticism is directed at the degree of separateness 
which distinguishes the different forms of secondary education. It 
seems to be widely recognised that the first two years of the upper 
secondary school (14 to 16) needs to be reviewed and a common biennium 
of some kind established • The view put forward in the OECD report was 
that "in present-day Ita^y, at least for the time being",, a thorough- 
going unification of the five years of secondary education was 
impracticable, but that "the distinction must be retained between the 
different basic orientations, particularly in the second three year 
cycle of the upper secondary system, while adopting homogeneous 
structures in the first two year cycle to make it possible for pupils 
to switch from one type of school to the other" • 

In this context, the istituto magistrale is the target for much 
hostile comment, and any programme for the reform of secondary edu- 
cation is certain to include some modifj " the role of these 
teacher training schools. Already ,» it & perform a more 
general function than just that of trai ..rirnary school teachers: 
only a small proportion of their pupils enter the ranks of the teachers. 
They'-iD:^er a secondary education of a less rigorous kind than that held 
out by the classical or scientific lycee, not requiring classical 
languages, and lasting for four years instead of five. In a more uni- 
fied system it would seem, on the face of it,^this general education 
function might be performed by a "modem" lycee course witnin some 
wider secondary school, holding out tlie prospect of easier movemelrb- 
sideways into and out* of the classical and scientific sides. 

As for the xeacher training function, this too is criticised 
widely on the grounds that it provides an inadeqjiate academic and 
pedagogic preparation for primary school teachers, and prevents the 
emergence pf strong teacher training institutions concerned with 
primary education v/ithin the structure of higher education. 

In defence of tl>e istituto magistrale are powerful social insti- 
tutions which control many of them - and through them seek to retain 
influence in the primary schools themselves. Two-thirds of these 
schools are private institutions, a majority of them run by the Church. 
No doybt in any reform scheme these institutions would seek to keep 
some kind of teacher traiijiing function at least in the second cycle. 
There is also said to be resistance to the idea of incorporation of 
this schooling within the lycee from some of the lycee teachers who 
see the istituto magistrale as a buttress to the higher prestige of 
the lycee . 

The highly specialised and vocational character of the rapidly 
growing vocational or trade schools is another aspect of the Italian 
educational scene which makes a move towards unification difficult. 
The vocational schools aim to provide a technical training and prepar- 
ation for industrial employment which can be immediately useful to a 
boy or girl who enters employment at 16 or 17 as a aemi-skilled worker. 
There is a strong tradition of trade-training in the schools, and 
although some of the larger industrialists are said to have begun to 
doubt its efficiency as a form of skill training - and the ^ expedience 
of initiating boys and girls at so early an age into forms of indus- 
trial training^which commit them to particular jobs - the employers' 
organisations reflect the view of the majority of small emp. yers who 
rely heavily on the vocational schools for a supply of pre-trained 
workers. 'I 
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The development of advanced courses in the vocational schools in 
order to provide routes to intermediate supervisory level jobs and 
also>^<the university in the light of the latest legislation seems •^^ 
likely to lead to a re-appraisal of the I whole of the vocational school 
programme. ~ \ , j 

The out and (Jut comprehensive school enthusiast would incorporate 
the vocational school within a unified biemiium with the minimum of 
options, seeking to retain a common core curriculum to 16. 

A more middle-of-the-road line would be to divide the biennium 
to two halves, one based on the lycees and the other on the technical 
cind vocational schools, while coordinating the curriculum in both the 
sections. This would pre-suppose the postponement of specialised 
vocational instruction which would have to be provided by an intensive 
third year course. / 

The third line of thought is more revolutionary and implies a / 
larger leap in the dark. This is based on the hypothesis that giftffd 
students coming up through an intensive vocational course during the 
first biennium could find this a psychologically beneficial preparation 
for the theoretical studies at the top of^he vocational school. 
This looks a bit like a rationalisation of the arrangements which are 
now being improvised under law 754, but it is suggested that they 
may be sound pedagogic reasons for experimenting along these lines, 
tany people might feel that whatever view is taken of this theoretical 
speculation, it would be unlikely that a meaningful five year programme 
could be divised without also revising the contents of the biennium. 
Even those who believed "that the best way to approach the theory was 
through the practical application, would not want to divorce the two 
parts of the course entirely. But on the resolution of any debate 
between these two schools of thought depends whether or not the - 
vocational school should or should not be incorporated in larger plans 
for the reform of secondary education from 14 plus, or whether the 
vocational school studies continue while the other streams are 
incorporated into a comprehensive secondary school. 

One question which must arise in many people's minds is how 
appropriate an intensive two or three year course of vocational 
training is for this mid-teen age range, in view of the. fact that 
demands for particular skills are changing fast and versatility and 
the capacity for re-training may, in futtire, come to be a greater 
asset than a narrow proficiency in a single trade. This, some would 
agree, could in any case be provided fairly quickly by intensive 
training at a later stage. But these considerations raise far-reaching 
social and industrial questions, the answers to which are lUJlikely 
to lie entirely within the educational sector. Given parental pressure 
for early employment and for "useful" education which can be assessed 
in terms of a financial return, the scope for reform may be limited 
in important respects. 
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Models 

The discussion points, then, towards a unified biennium. for the 
first two years of upper secondary school, %,nd a model in diagramatic 
form, something like this, 
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This general purpose model would have to be modified in various 
ways to accommodate more or less radical views. \Vhat options should be 
-allowed in this biennium woiild, for example, be a matter of keen 
aitipute. At the one extreme there would be the wholehearjted devotees 
of comprehensive education who would advocate the minimum differentia- 
tion (and would' certainly condemn the Latin option in the middle school). 
At the other there would be those who could happily see the development 
of a tripartite organisation within the unified bienniiM which woxild - 
permit a considerable amount of specialised vocational instruction for 
those choosing the vocational option. About the only thing which seems 
really certain is that in the course of time the pressure will build 
up behind the more comprehensive rather than the less comprehensive 
models. 

Prom the educational point of view, perhaps the least controversial 
proposition would be the elimination of the istituto ma^istrale . but 
this, as has been indicated, only serves to indicate the wider social 
and, political pressures which would have to be taken into account. 

The vocational option remains the greatest cause of difficiilty in 
devisinfig a common two year core. A large part of the curriculum for 
the vocational and technical option could be dove-tailed - though there 
is also criticism now in certain quarters that the technical curriculum 
should be more, not less, scientific - but so long as it is felt that 
these boys and girls should receive specialised instruction in a craft 
or trade and leave school ready, to earn their living as semi-skilled 
workers, it is hard to see how this can be squared with the larger aim 
of postponing irrevocable life choices and keeping educational doors 
open. 
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A factor in the discussion is the possibility that at some point 
within the next 10 years the school leaving age might be raised to 16. 
This would clinch the case for the unified biennium, but not dispose of 
the argument about early vocational specialisation, which is a socio- 
logical as well as aij educating argument. reduce the vocational 
specialisation without raising the school leaving age would to remove 
one of the incentives to stay at school voluntarily. It would also 
suggest the possibility that private educational institutions might 
step in to offer this kind of trade training and thereby iinderaine the 
unified biennitua. ' 

The larger social issues raiSed by the vocational option can only 
be dealt with by social and industrial policies as a whole. Outside the 
narrowly educational field, they might, for example, suggest the need 
for larger social^' payments to encourage parents in the lower income 
groups to keep their children at school. Equally, they might require 
new policies for industrial training ahd retraining, and new attitudes 
to the induction of yoving workers into employment. 

Among the many variations on the model which have been put forward 
with more or less enthusiasm by various reformers, is a more radical 
proposal which depends on the reduction of the age of entry into primary 
schools from 6 to 5t "the completion of primary education by the age of 
10, and the advancement of the middle school starting age from 11 to 10. 
This would then enable the year from 13 to 14 to be an orientation 
period, followed by four years of upper secondary education ftxan 14 to 18, 
with separate streams and option for the humanistic, scientific, 
technical and vocational traditions • 

It is claimed on behalf of this approach that it would enable 
pupils to complete secondary school by the age of 18 and thus be 
economical and allow pupils to start earning earlier. It would also 
allow a sensible orientation process without preventing a period of 
^ecialised vocational training by the age of 16 for those who wanted 
it. 

On the other hand, it would not satisfy those whose object is to 
postpone choices of this kind, and institutionally it causes an upheaval 
for every kind of school. 

One question which arises from many of the proposals concerns the 
distinction between a unification of the school system and a unification 
of the curriculum. Among the variations which co\ild be devised are some 
which would introduce a more unified system of schools , while allowing 
each school to -be organised in several different "sides".' Others woiild 
retain the differences between types of school, while aiming at the 
co-ordination of the cui^riculum offered by these separate types of 
school. One of the differences of principle, therefore, will be between 
those whose prime aim is social - to avoid the division :of the adolescent 
community into separate schools, each with its own'posi'|;ion in a hier- 
archy of schools, andHhose who believe that what is important is to 
retain a common core of curriculvun in all schools in order to facilitate 
transfer and keep opportunities open. ; \ 

iixperience elsewhere may suggest that these two ^©/•inciples are two 
sides of the same coin - that a hierarchic organisatiqh of schools in 
itself makes interchange; difficult,, even when the comrfion core of the 



curriculxim makes this theoretically possible; and that as social 
institutions, schools impose on the pupils who attend them, scales of 
values and levels of aspiration which belong to the institutions them- 
selves, thus servihg to limit individxial choice and establish recog- 
nised social roles. 

If this applies in the Italian context, it must - like the 
insistence on early trade-training for those planning to enter employ- 
ment at 16 plus - reinforce the divisions in the system. And in a 
system where half the children have left school by 15 plus, the pressure 
for early vocational studies will come from parents who, by definition, 
are ambitious for their children and willing to make sacrifices to fit 
^them into an acceptable social and vocational slot at an early age* 

Constraints on Change 

The visitor who asks about the obstacles to adaptation in Italian 
education will be given answers which fall into several groups - perhaps 
these could be grouped under the headings of "societal", "institutional" 
and "instructional" used by John I. Goodlad in his attempt to build a 
framework for the study of curriculum theory. For the purpose of this 
paper, which is mainly concerned to set down hear-say comment as the 
basis of further discussion, no very neat or tidy arrangement is 
possible, because many kinds of constraint seem to apply at several 
levels. 

At the societal level there is the general political situation 
already referred to - the difficulty of obtaining the mandate for a 
clear-cut policy of educational refona in the context of a series of 
coalition governments. 

Also at the societal level would come those constraints which are 
exercised by the dominant tradition of the present educational tradition, 
represented at the institutional level by the lycee. It is suggested 
that this strongly humanistic and historical tradition rooted and 
grounded in >the ancient languages and ancient history - the legacy of 
the traditional philosophy of secondary education - must exercise a 
powf^rful influence on those who now hold responsibility at every level; 
human nature being what it is, they are likely to feel that their own 
security is involved in the validity of the educational criteria used in 
this educational tradition to distinguish between varying talents. 

It can be argued generally that the effect of early separation 
into separate and parallel institution, each committed to different 
social goals (in terms of employment and social class) as well as 
different educational goals, puts a premium on educational opportunity 
as the prime agent of social mobility. The paradox of making education 
the key to social mobility is that this also makes the educational 
system the instrument by which all social roles are defined, i.e. an 
agent of social immobility as well. On this analysis, the more people, 
feel their own social position is derived from divisions within the 
educational system, the more their attitude to change is likely to be 
tempered by a fear that change may threaten their own particular niche 
in society. 

At the institutional level, the importance of the teachers them- 
selves as allies or opponents of change is clearly of paramount 
importance. Here again the dominant traditional humanistic tradition 

/ 
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is highly relevant. The teachers' imions are many and mainly concerned 
with the immediate needs of their members; they are not widely regarded 
as an important pressure group for educational reform. 

Much attention has been directed to the way in which secondary \ 
school teachers are recruited and to the lack of any requirement that 
their training should include any pedag6gic studies. This inevitably 
means that the teacher whose own educational attitudes are fonaed in 
a traditional Ivcee and university returns to teach and himself 
reinforce the tradition. As the Italian contribution to the OECD report, 
already referred to, pointed out, tnis was less obvious when the 
tradition of secondary education was more narrowly restricted and more 
secure, but it is of rnanii'est significance when social changes are 
widening the entry to secondary education and bringing in "a vast 
quantity of youngsters whc^were traditionally excluded from secondary 
education", w 

Plans of various kinds are being discussed, including interim 
plans, pending a larger reform. These could include the reform of primary 
school teachers' training in the event of the elimination of the istituto 
magistrale, and the provision of post-graduate professional courses in 
education - sociology, psychology and so on - in ed,ucation departments 
in the universities, as a prior condition of the abilitazione qualifying 
a teacher for employment in a secondary scHool. Tied up with all this 
is the question of the "concourse" method of filling established posts 
in the teaching service* 

At the instructional level, the traditional curriculum and trad- 
itional method of initiating graduates into teaching tend to encourage 
formal methods of teaching'. They put the accent on the transmission of 
^ a given culture rather than a critical attitude towards received inform- 
ation. This too has implications for the innovation process, if inno- 
vation is to involve transferring more of the responsibility of learning 
from the teacher to the pupil and a consequent change in the nature of 
the teacher's authority. Implicit in any serious move to provide mass 
secondary education is the attempt to match the education to the pupil 
rather than blame the pupil for failing to correspond to the kind of 
education which is on offer. 

It would follow from this that teachers who are wedded to a clearly 
defined, traditional, humanistic curriculum and formal, authoritarian 
methods of teaching will find it difficult to lead the process of 
innovation, and are more likely to resist it because it must cause an 
upheaval which is disagreeable to them. 

Also at the instructional level, there is the question of the 
central control of the curriculum by the Ministry of Public Instruction 
and how far this encourages or discourages initiative among the teachers, 
and hence prepares for participation in innovation. 

The Ministry, being a government department headed by a leading 
politician, can only be as progressive as its current political lead^er- 
ship will permit. The Ministry's officers are at pains to point out the 
restriction on their own initiative which they see mainly as being 
limited to advising on the most effective method of carrying out the 
policies adOLtod by their ministers. (No doubt this is clumsily expressed, 
but is the gist of views put forward at a meeting with officers of the 
Ministry )• 
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How far aoes tnis modest attitude affect the Ministry in. its more 
directly pedagogic rca^ onsibilities for the content of the curriculum? 
Governraent departments are usually the targets of fairly indiscriminate 
criticism. But it would not be surprisincr if, in the absence of a 
positive policy of reform and innovation from the top, the bureaucratic 
machine aaoptod an attitude of hostile neutrality towards curriculum 
innqvation - not out of any spirit of malice but simply because it is 
in the nature of bureaucracy - riven the opportunity - to do again next 
year what was done last year. 

btrateCT of chan>q:e 

One of the aspects of the Italian secondary school situation which 
is liKely to concern an international workshop is what kind of strategy 
could b^ worked out, ^'iven a desire to change the system in particular 
ways. If^ certain goals can be established, what co-ordinated programme 
of actiok could be devised to achieve the stated goals? To achieve 
certain (Effects, what are the right levers to pull? 

otrajtegies of innovation are of more than national ^interest. 
Throughout the OECD cou!rt«ii£S.^rriculum reform and ^condaiy re-organ- 
isation have been the subject ^oXl obsessive interest. How far are these 
ideas interchangeable across national frontiers? 



1. Parliamentary 



\ 



In the Italian setting, it seems agreed that the starting point 
for another instalment in the reform of secondary education is legis- 
lative - that however much could be done by administrative action by a 
determined Minister, the controversial importance of the kind of changes 
which are needed would be so great that no Minister coulpl act without 
explicit Parliamentary support; without legislation no major, oo-ordinated 
strategy of change is likely. This raises a number of questions to which 
no answers can bo offered. Not, of course, that legislation is in itself 
a guarantee of co-ordinated strategy of change. The latest legislative 
interventions - laws 754 and 910 - are examples of how the law may be 
changed in a way which must have important consequences, \fithout intro- 
ducing any general plan for reform at the same time. The same might 
apply to reforms of the maturity and other aspects of the piecemeal 
reform of higher education. 

How to use these piecemeal reforms to promote a general programme 
of reform is cle3rly something which must call for close study. What 
will be the result of an influx of potential university students whose 
school preparation has been q;^ite different from the students who till 
now have entered the universi cies? (Other more radical proposals would 
open up university entry to students over 25 under still more liberal 
conditions). Will the result simply be a larger drop-out at the end of 
the first year with the attendant discontent this will cause? 

How far will the prestige (\f the vocational schools have been 
altered by the new law which thebretically opens up an avenue to higher 
education for every type of school? Only the most optimistic can believe 
tnis is likely to make a great deal of difference to the hierarchy of 
institutions so long as the hierarchy of institutions correlates with 
the social class of the pupils who attend them. 
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What part will student unrest, both at the secondary school and 
at the university level, play in inducing the political parties to 
support educational reform (or in making educational reform unpopular;? 

Progressive educators tend to assume that student unrest arises 
from faults in the education system (and outside it) which their own 
policies woiild eliminate. How far are the things which the students 
protest about, those which. educational reformers would do something 
about? On one view, the discontent among students .is evidence that the 
educational system has ceased to seme the needs of a changed society 
and in so far as it is elitist in conception, is representative of 
decadent forces in society struggling to defend their own interests • 
In idealogical terms, Marxists and radical Catholics may find themselves 
at one in a critique of the educational system as a creature of business 
and capital. On another view, the anarchism of the student left expresses 
a nihilism which has little positive to say about the shape that educa- 
tional reform should take. On either view, there is evidence that the 
effect of student unrest is to speed up the pace of educational change • 
and persuade some to support reform out of expediency who are uncon- 
vinced of the principles on which the reforms are based, 

Assiiming there is to be a legislative initiative, what part will, 
or should, the Ministry of Public Instruction play in this, and what 
part will be played by special commission set up by the political 
parties? 

The self-deprecating attitude which the Ministry cultivates is 
understandable in the circumstances but hardly consistent with the 
emergence of what may be called a "departmental point of view which 
would be necessary to sustain a continuing plan for educational reform. 
(One thing is clear: educational reform has to be long-term or it is 
nothing). No doubt one aspect of a coherent strategy of reform would be 
to review the internal plan of the Ministry and to consider how the 
departmental organisation could best be arranged to favour the achieve- 
ment of a unified biennium. For example, if the departmental structure 
at. present corresponds to the divisions within the secondary system 
it might be reasonable to question whether this is conducive to the 
reduction of barriers between the different types of schooling. 

Plans have been announced for the establishment within the Ministry^ 
of an "Institute of Educational Planning" which could become an important 
instrument in the direction of educational reform provided it is staffed 
by experts of sufficient calibre and has access to the Minister himseir 
and his chief advisers. Alternatively, it could amount to little more 
than a re-arrangement of the present organisation for statistical 
information and planning. 

Ideally, this might lead to the establishment of clearly defined 
goals for the educational reform - a kind of credo of the kind which m, 
say Sweden, provides a criterion by which all educational policies can 
be judged. In some other countries, such as England, the overall 
Education Act implies certain goals, but these are seldom spelt out, 
and the achievement of some sort of consensus takes place tacitly, 
rather than explicitly. Sometimes it is easier to do good by stealth 
than openly. Where politics are uncertain and governments come and go, 
clearly defined long-term objectives may be * impossible to set out. 

no 
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2. Supporting Policies 



What kind of supporting policies will be required to carry through 
a further instalment in the reform of secondary education - and to 
prepare for it - supposing that the political and parliamentary leader- 
ship can be forthcoming? 

(i) Teachers 

As has already been indicated, a reform of teacher training is 
generally regarded as overdue and this would certainly form an essential 
element in any strategy • It would be \inrealistic to look for short-term 
results, dut the establishment of University education departments (in 
one form or another) for the pedagogic training of secondary school 
teachers, and eventually perhaps, able to offer education co\irses at 
the undergraduate level as well, would be a way of changing basic 
attitudes. The importance would not, of courp?e, only lie in the studies 
which the future teachers would pursue but also in the establishmeht 
within the universities of powerful centres of study and research at a 
higher level, and the encouragement which this would give to the social 
scientists to direct their attention to educational questions. In this 
context, the Government's intention to establish a university based 
National Institute of Educational Research is relevant in long-term. 

The establishment of professional colleges of education attached 
to universities where primary school teachers would be trained would 
also be an important development which would, in the course of time, 
begin to affect the schools, as methods and attitudes tend to move 
upwards through the system. 

The natural and essential complement to the reform of initial 
training would logically be the expansion of in-service training' and 
a determined effort to persuade the body of practising teachers to 
accept the philosophy behind the reform. 

V/ithput the acceptance of the teachers - more or less wholehearted - 
the chatiges in organisation will fail to achieve the intended result. 

-Given the widespr^d belief among liberal educationists that the 
teachers themselves represeilt a conservative force and one of the 
constraints on cnange, the involvement and implication of the teachers 
in the practical and theoretical preparation for reform and in its 
execution, is clearly difficult, but» likely to be an essential part of 
the innovation technique. ^ 

(ii) Curriculuto development 

To give meaning and reality to a change of organisation, a major 
programme of curriculum development would seem logically to be required.* 
Here again, the benefits of implicating the teachers and through the 
processes of testing and validating new materials, involving as many 
schools as possible, would seem to be obvious. This raises questions 
about existing curriculum centres (including that at the Villa Palconieri) 
and the part which they should play in the next stage of educational 
reform, including whether or not the continued separation of centres 
for particular kinds of secondary education would make -sense, given a 
will to move towards unification. 
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Curriculum development in nighly centralig<?d systems demands a 
strong and positive lead from the centre, but it also requires the 
opportunity for local experiment and development* 

/ 

A number of experimental schemes already exist and doubtless more 
would have to follow, including the institution of experimental schools* 
in which the unified bie^nnium would be applied more or less rigorously* 
These would require careful monitoring, but it might well be their 
object would not be to test the intrinsic validity of a more unified 
biennium so much as to study the practical problems to which it gave 
rise. Some would agree that this kind of experimental development would 
require a measure of local initiative and decentralisation with more 
decision-making at regional or provincial levels and the emergence of 
local development teams able to keep in close touch with progress at 
the groTond level. 

Clearly these questions go deep int^i. administrative policy and far 
beyond the immediate problem of curriculum reform, but however they are 
answered the need*to foster initiative at the local level will remain. 

A fully articulated strategy^ might include the use of many differ- 
ent innovative techniques(l) including: 

« the Pilot project , in which a limited number of pupils and 
teachers experiment with new materials or methods or both; 

- the cadre approach , in which special teachers - heads, inspectors, 
subject specialists - are released from their normal duties to 
help to introduce a new method or new materials as "agents of 
change"; 

« the experimental sub--svstem . where new methods or models are 
introduced in a limited area, large enough to be influential, 
yet small enough to be manageable; 

- the re-arranged setting , in which by the introduction of a change 
in the physical environment - say by a new school design or the 
provision of language laboratories - new methods of teaching and 
learning are encouraged; y 

- methods - materials - systems , where new materials demanding 
their own methods and geared to their own objectives, influence 
the way teachers and pupils go about their work; 

« experimental developments arising from close co-operation 
between schools and universities , 

1 



(1) See Edward J. Mead's contribution to the Third International 
Curriculum Conference, Oxford, 1967: Curriculu m Innovation in 
Practice . London, H.M.S.O. 
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3« Transfer between Institutions 

A third line of strategy which suggests itself, particularly if 
more ambitious plans are not adopted, would be directed at facilitating 
movement within the educational system. The attempt to open up a path 
to the university via the vocational school is intended to do this in 
a^ particularly dramatic form. No doubt there are other ways in. which 
bridges could be built between the separate secondary school courses 
to encourage a greater two-way traffic by reducing to the minimum the 
complementary studies which are demanded for transfer. This might also 
suggest a need for new ways of picking up those who drop out early, 
possibly by reducing the amount of part time study required to re-enter 
the main stream of education, or by the development of other forms of 
technical education, linked to industrial needs, to provide alternative 
routes to professional qualif ications* 



, CONCLUSION 

To sum up, the reform of Italian Secondary Education raises 
complex political and pedagogic questions which cannot be resolved by 
either politics or pedagogy alone. The direction of future educational 
reform seems fairly clear: the next step in terms of organisation is 
likely to be towards some kind of unitary, polyvalent or comprehensive 
system, beginning with a unification of the first biennium of the upper 
secondary schools, with options corresponding to some of the present 
divisions within the system. 

There seems to be agreement that a change of organisation also 
implies changes in the curriculum and in teaching philosophy, and itiethod. 
This in turn would suggest a need for a positive attitude to innovation 
as a whole and a strategy for promoting it. 

A consideration of the constraints on change in' Italian education j 
raises questions about the role of the central administration, and i 
about the teachers who do not now seem to be regarded as a source of 
ideas or active pressure for educational reform. Proposals for the 
reform of teacher education have an obvious bearing on this, on the 
part which universities should play in the promotion of the study of 
education ^ and on the complementary programme of in-service training 
which would have to accompany the introduction of initial professional 
training for graduate teachers. 

^Finally., in an ideal world, the strategy of change would have to 
include a combination of policies, some of which have been touched upon, 
political, administrative, pedagogic, calculated to alter attitudes and 
long established practice and re-orientate the whole of the secondary 
education system in the new direction. To achieve this demands clear ^ 
objectives and single-minded policies: luxuries which few countries in 
Western i)urope can enjoy. But in the absence of these pre-requisites • 
of perfect planning some kind of ad hoc framework becomes all the more 
necessary, as scaffolding around which the eventual edifice can rise. 
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A BiUEF HISTORY OF ITALIAN EDUCATIONAL REFORM 

by Professor Giovanni GOZZER, 
Director, 
Centro Europeo dell* Educazione 



A. SECONDARY EDUCATION AND ITS HISTORICAL ii^VOLUTION 

The starting point of Italy's structural system was given by the 
Casati Law of 1859, promulgated before the Unification of Italy (1861), 
for the provinces of the Kingdom of Pie(Hont-Sardinia and of Lombardy. - 
The norms and regulations of this Law were successively extended to the 
other Italian provinces. 

With regard to secondary education, which is the subject of the 
present historical survey, the Casati Law ivitroduced the following 
structures: 

(a) a " liceo ginnasio " (classical secondary school), students 
from 10 to 18 years of age, sub-divided into a 5 year 
gymnasium and a 3 year lyceum; 

(b) a three-year technical school , followed by a three year 
" istituto tecnico ". which was later extended to four years; 

(c) a ** scuola normale " (teacher training school) for the training 
of elementary school teachers. 

The ficuQla normale had no lower course and accepted students only 
if they were aged sixteen or above. 

As for geographical distribution, the Casati Law established that 
there should be a gymnasium in the chief town of every district; a 
lyceum and a technical school in the chief town of every province; and 
a technical institute (sub-divided into several specialised branches) 
in the major industrial and commercial centres* Thirty scuole normali 
were opened. 

Prom the time of the Casati Law until 1923, the year of the reform 
that took its name from Giovanni Gentile, secondary education remained 
mor'=* or less unchanged. However, /the Orlando Law of 1904 raised the age 
of admission to eleven years of aige, when the length oi' primary school- 
ing passed from 4 to 5 years. 

The clas8ical lyceum* 3 stj/ucture remained unaltered, although there 
were frequent and notable changes in its internal regulations. For 
instance, ati optional system )6etween Greek and mathematics was adopted 

,?4- 
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frOm 1904 to 1911* In ^dniste^ Credaro created a series of 

exT)eriinental schools called "sections" of modern gymnasium and lyceum. * 
The technical institutes , which had become quadrennial, were consoli- 
dated into three fundamental types or sections (physics and mathematics, 
surveying, commerce and administration). Meanwhile the specialised 
sections (for industry, for agriculture, for naval 'activities) depended, 
with special regulations, on their respective Ministries; they were 
placed under the Ministi^y of Education's control only in 1930. 

The technical schools, which served as preparation for minor 
occupations in industry, agriculture, and commerce, flourished rather 
rapidly; they also served as lower or preparatory courses for the 
acuola normale (teacher training school J, and, of course, for the 
technical institutes . ' 

The- scuola normale underwent various modifications in its organ- 
isation. It was in particular the object of innovative suggestions made 
by famous educators of the time such as Aristide Gabelli. A definitive 
re-organisation took place in 1896, when the title of primary school 
master became universal - previously the diploma had been divided into 
two grades, lower and nigher. The Law of 1896 also created the insti- 
tution of the scuola complementare (3. years, after primary school; 
which became the inferior or preparatory course for the female teacher 
training schools. 

During the second half of the nineteenth century there was a 
constant and uninterrupted elaboration of proposals and reforms for 
the secondary schools. Among them were such interesting projects as > 
the one presented by Terenzio Ifemiani (1861), who supported even then 
the idea of a unified middle school; by Carlo Matteucci (1863), ^^^^^^ 
of a "project on secondary education"; by Michele Amari, who in 1864 
formed a special commission for the study of a new discipline of 
secondary schools. Also in 1864 the philosopher O.h. Bertini presented 
a well-known study in which ho too supported the idea of unif led^ lower 
grades in the gymnasium and in the technical systems. In 1866 Domenico 
Berti again proposed the idea of unifying the two types, but basing it 
exclusively on classical culture* 

It is useless io enumerate all the Ministers who defended innova- 
tions or modifications of secondary education. 

However, the constitution of the so-called Martini Parliamentary 
Com mission , in 1888, can be considered as an important stage. In 1893 - 
the Commission presented an extensive report, the most notable element 
of which was the proposed abolition of Latin- in an unified lower school. 

The year 1905 sa^ the birth of a Roval Com mission f<?r the Arrange- 
ment of Secondary Studies , consisting of the most famous representatives 
of culture and pedagogy; for the first time in our educational history 
the Commission worked -with "questionnaires" which had been sent to the 
various representatives of scientific, cultural and educational 
activities. 

*v For the Royal Commission too the crucial ispue was the unification 
of the lower middle school, which should .have been followed by separate- 
schools for classical or general education, for technical education and 
for teacher training. But the findings^ of the Commission led to few 
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practical results and only in 1911 did they lead to the foundation of 
a few sections of modern lyceum, which were, however, very quickly 
suppressed. 

Yet the recurrent idea of unity in the lower school must not be 
misunderstood: it was always conceived of as unity of the existing 
schools, attended by only a tiny fraction of the population (not more 
than 10 per cent until 1915), and not as compulsory schooling permitting 
all Citizens to be educated until 14-15 years of age. 

fhe first major innovations, after the Casati Law, are to be found 
in thi transformations promoted by G. Gentile* In the 'Gentile Reform 
the classical lyceum maintained its traditional structure; a scientific 
lvceum\ (4 years, 15-19 years) was brought into being; there was no lower 
course \- the students were -admitted after the lower course of the 
technical institute. Technical school and technical institutes were 
merged ^nto a unique 8 year structure (4 years of lower course and 4 
years o^ higher course;; the mathematics and physics section became the 
scientiJlic lyceum; the two other sections (administration and. surveying) 
remained unchanged. The istituto magietrale" (teacher training school) 
'^OQk the ^ place of the old scuola normale , and consisted of a 7 year 
course (4 years of lower course and 5 years of higher course). The 
scuola complement are , created in 1896, practically took the place of 
the old sduola tecnica (technical school). A pirls' lyceum was founded 
but it only lasted very few years. 

This is the structure of secondary education. The Gentile Reform 
also gave riew didactical content to the ,school, a fundamentally 
historical-critical approach, an outlook radically oriented in the 
sense of idealistic philosophy. With the introduction of ,the State 
school leavlW examination (equal for everybody) a new type of relation- 
ship between State schools and .private-confessional schools came into 
effect. (Previously the ' students of private schools had to pass their 
final examination in a public school;. 

Between 1923 and 1945 the most relevant innovations in the 
secondary sectfor were the following: transformation of the triennial 
(11-14 years) ^cuole complementari into scuole se condarie di awiamentQ 
al lavoro (lo\^er secondary prepara-^ory schools) sub-divided into the 
following branches: agriculture, commerce, industry, domestic economy, 
naval. The industrial, agrarian, naval and commercial schools that 
did not depend oh the Ministry of Education were absorbed by the school 
system (the 19:51 Law defined the precise structure' of the Technical 
Institutes). Finally, the Schools of Art (scuole d'arte, istituti d'arte, 
licei artistici) Wgin to appear as a separate and distinct branch of 
the secondary educational system. University entrance is, of course, 
limited in the Gentile Reform. The classical lyceum gives free access 
to all faculties. For students leaving the scientific lyceum, law and 
humanities are out of reacU.. Prom the teciinical institutes, some 
faculties are accessible (rarely those corresponding to the relevant 
specialisation) and always with notable restrictions. 

The authoritarian government of 1939 enacted the School Charter 
with an annexed plan of reforms. The only part of 1ihis programme that 
was carried out, however, concerned the introduction of the so-called 
unified middle school (1940). In fact, this new institution only unified 
the lower courses (3 years) of the gymnasium, of the technical • 
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institutes and of the teacher training schools. The preparatory , schools 
(awiamento) and the post-primary coxirses'were not included. The unified 
middle.. school was gradually introduced, between 1940 and 1943, in 
extremely difficult years* ^successively, "liaison-classes" had zo be 
created in the scientifical lyceums and in the technical and training 
institutes, so as to substitute the fourth class of the old Ipwer courses. 

After 1945, planning for the restructuring of secondary ^education 
was resvuned ^alously enough, Pirst of all, some urgent measures *o 
purge the programmes from fascist influences were undertaken. In teacher 
training schools psychology and direct training were reintroduced (they 
had been eliminated under the, Gentile administration). And from all jides 
came agreement that extensive reforms were necessary, A first official 
project was elaborated in 1951 by the then Minister Mr, Gonella, A 
tripartite middle school was to be introduced (humanistic school, 
technical\chool, post-elementary school) leading to the traditional 
quinquennial courses. Also in this period, the problem of "middle school 
for all " was tackled for the first time: not a simple unification of 
the existing Secondary courses, but an unified extension of primary 
compulsory educatioil, which urxtil ttiat time was in fact comp^Jilsory only 
to 11 years of age. Compulsory schooling until 14 years of age existed, 
but only on paper and in those situations where preparatory schools 
(awiamento) existed ensuring that all boys and girls could benefit from 
this unique institution until their fourteenth birthday. 

After a long and intense debate, lasting virtually from 1945 "to 
I960, the introduction of th'^ now unified middle school, compulsory for 
all, was decided (Law of 31st DecGmber, 1962, No ♦1859). I^his is the 
school that we have today. On the other h^nd, the debate on the structures 
of higher secondary education came to a halt. Furthermore, between 1950- 
I960 another branch of education -'the vocational schools - had grown 
to a considerable importance. They were biennial or more oftenly 
triennial institutes, with admittance at 14 years of age, and the task 
of giving qualifications for iaxecutive work (qualified workers). 

In 1962 an Enquiry C^mmis^ion (composed of Members of Parliament 
•and experts) was created to propose new educational structures. These 
■ were' the proposals of the Commission for secondary schools: 

(a) a Ivceum consisting of the traditional classical type and in 
* a modern section, sub-divided into science, social sljudies 

and, as a part of the Commission insisted, teacher training; 

(b) technical schools, with a common two year -period and a 
differential three year period; 

(c) for the arts sector, a concentration of the existing but 
extremely divercified institutions; 

(d) vocational training, in the Commission's proposals, was x 
isolated from the rest of secondary education, and formed 

as a separate system albeit with some connections with the 
technical schools. 

After the conclusion of the Enquiry Commission's works, the Mnister 
of Education Mr, Gui elaborated a series of projects on the re-organis- 
ation of secondary education. However, those projects never reached 
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Parliament. The hypothesis of modification is included in the document 
"Directive Lines of the Development Plan" presented on 30th September, 
1964, which is notably different from the proposals of the Commission. 

The "Directive Lines" give the following suggestions: short-term 
vocational training , in the old vocational training schools; technical 
education, for which the proposals of the Enquiry Commission are 
accepted (a common two year period and different three year periods of 
specialisation - commercial, industrial, naval, agrarian, domestic); 
the Ivceums . of five different sorts: classical, scientific, linguistic, 
teacher training, artistic. The first two year period of all lyceums 
should have "substantially similar study programmes". In addition to 
these schools, a teacher training school for infant school mistresses 
and artistic schools for arts and music were to remain as well. These 
proposals brough-t no effective results although they did influence the 
i^uccessive debate cn the reform of secondary education. 

Towards the end of the legislature (1968) a project of reform was 
presented in Parliament ' (the Donati Pronect ) .The modification of the ^ 
structure of two year periods was propoced, bringing to 16 the age of j 
compulsory schooling, and introducing, practically, biennial "unified" W 
schools in the respective technical, classical and teacher training 
branches. This project too was not carried out. The end of the 1968 
legislature and the beginning of the new legislature rendered the re- 
organisation of secondary education still more urgent, but no proposals 
permitting even the possibility of consensus were advanced. The only 
relevant fact is an agreement between the parties forming Mr. Rumor's 
centre-left government in November 1968 in which the hypotheses for 
renovation of secondary education repeated those included in the 
"directive Lines". 

* Today we have reached the situation where it has to be decidec^ 
whether the projects elaborated in 1967-68 in three different plans 
(vocational education, technical education, lycemns) can be redrawn 
and simply brought up to date or if a radical renovation is necessary 
in our secondary education. 



B. INNOVATION AM) EXPERIMiilNTATION 

The situation has been significantly modified by two very recent 
legal dispositions that came into effect in the very first months of 
the current year: the "Law on experimentation in Vocational schools" 
(No.754, dated 27th of October 1969), and the Law providing "Urgent 
dispositions for the Universities" (No. 910, dated 11th of December 1969 K 

The first law introduces, in fact, a profoundly new situation, on 
the one hand it consents to the creation of 50 "experimental" course^* 
within the limits of the actual schools (lasting two years), in which 
"the cultural component of the professional biennial is accentuated". 
On the other hand, the law consents to the institution of 350 "special 
courses", lasting one, two or three years, apt to consent to "a 
cultural and applicative secondary level formation", equal to that of 
the technical schools. Therefore, where the courses last three years, 
we have a true and proper quinquennial course, at the end of which the 
students can pass the "professional maturity" examination, equivalent 
to all other school leaving ex^inations; the title obtained corresponds 
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to a q-aalification similar to the one delivered in technical schools 
and also gives admission to all University fac^lti^a^ conformity with 
the recent No ,910 law, mentioned above. In other words7^^e..now have a 
new "experimental" vocational school, which, instead of lastifig-^o^or 
three years, now lasts five years, like the other secondary schools 
(14-19), and admits graduates to the University. 

The problems connected with this innovation are relevant. The 
conception of a vocational sector or approach, separate and autonomous 
from the technical sector, intended to equip young people with simple 
working and executive qualifications and without further outlet*? ^except 
integrative exams to pass into the technical system) is now definitively 
surpassed. The vocational school, in fact, becomes a "qualification 
course for intermediary technical professions", and at the same time a 
general pre-university secondary course, and for this reason an alter- 
native problem will soon have to be resolved: either, reunification of 
the technical and vocational sectors, or, transformation, albeit on 
special basis, of the "experimental" vocational schools which have 
chosen a five year structure, into technical schools. 

Th§ second Law (No. 910) although it concerns the University, 
contains a very important article which has crucial consequences for 
all secondary education. The article prescribes: "Pending the enactment 
of the University Reform Bill, all degree courses are open to: 
(a) holders of diplomas issued by five years, second degree secondary 
schools, including linguist lyceums recognised by law, as well as those 
who have completed the complementary courses specified by the law 
authorising ^heir experimentation in vocational training schools; 
Tb) holders of diplomas issued by teacher training schools and art 
school Si who have successfully completed a one-year complementary course 
to be organised in every province by the Provincial Board of Mucation, 
under the University's didactic and scientific responsibility, on the 
basis of the instructions which shall be issued by the Ministry of 
Education." ' I 

With this decree, known as the "liberalisation of University 
entrance" Law, all the five-year secondary schools following compulsory 
school (6-14 years) give possibility of access to all University ^ 
faculties with no numerus clausus limitations and no entrance examination. 

With regard to four-year schools (artistic lyceum and teacher 
training schools), the circular No. 3350, dated 29/12/1969, has already 
introduced complementary courses to be held in 32 universities, for a 
number of teacher training schools determined by the Provincial Board 
of Education; similar decisions have been taken for Art schools. 

Vocational schools too now admit to the Universities: the above 
mentioned No. 754 Law, by introducing, albeit experimentally, a three- 
yfear complementary course, held after the first two-year course, has 
bWght the complete course to five years, thus opening it to the 
University. For the arts and crafts schools (consisting of a three-year 
course after middle school) an appropriate Bill (No. 2076) has been 
presented to the Chamber of Deputies; this Law should provide the 
creation of an experimental course similar to that of vocational schools, 
and likewise admitting to University entry. 
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it is now evident that practically no secondary school today 
eonatitutionally excludes the possibility of reaching University; /and 
furthermore, admittance to all faculties is permitted, independently 
from the secondary school attended. 

Opinions and points of view on Law No. 910 have, of course, been 
completely opposite; to some it seemed a bold liberal, egalitarian and 
democratic measure; to others it has been seen as a demagogic measure, 
apt to disrupt the whole secondary and universitary education system. 
Substantially, it is stigmatized because it permits indiscriminate 
access to University, without any control or guidance; and, for instance, 
a student who has never done any Latin or Greek could ^'^'y/fj^^^"®"!. 
a degree course of classical letters; on the other hand, it is answered, 
the secondary system is not necessarily the only channel fit to consent 
or evaluate modes and types of structure. It will then be in the 
University itself that the student" will have to give proof of his 
preparation or his lack of preparation in the subjects he has decided 
to study. 

But then again it is said that if the University has to have the 
function of "controlling", which up until yesterday was the specific 
role of the secondary school, this is such a heavy burden that the 
academical institutions will be thrown completely head over tails and 
will not be able to cope with the non-motivated rise in the number ot 
students. 

The debate could, of course, go on for ever. It is, however, 
necessary to say that, in the present conditions, the consequences of 
the No.910 Law are not at all clear. There is no way of saying whether 
its effects will be positive or negative: everything depends on tiie 
ways in which the "liberalised demand" will grow, on the reaction ot 
the academic institutions, and above all on the strategic direction 
capacities of the administration. 

For all we know no other -iuropean country has adopted such a 
"Bhisiocratic" system for its education pcflicy. It would be extremely 
interesting if the Italian experience could b^ followed with Particular 
attention by those research bodies particulai?ly interested in the study 
of innovations which intr6duce such radical transformations in 
traditional education systems. 
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LAW or 27th QCTOBrJR, 1969, No, 754 



Art.l - Beginning with the school year 1969-70 special courses aimed at 
enhancin^5 the cultural component of the first professional two-year 
period shall be established in State vocational straining schools 
institutes by way of experiment and pending the reform of second-degree 
secondary education, by decree of the President of the Republic follow- 
ing a proposal by the hinister of Education and with the advice of a 
commission of experts appointed ana presided over by the Minister himself. 

Likewise by way of experiment and pending the reform of second- 
degree secondary education, after ascertaining that conditions are . 
adequate, one-year or two-year or three-year courses shall be estab- 
lished as specified in the preceding paragraph in State professional 
institutes of the whole national territory, with the aim of extending 
their length to five years and providing students with the cultural and 
practical training of five-year second-degree secondary school level. 

The couTDes specified in the preceding paragraph can also be 
established at technical institutes. 

The number of s^^ecial courses to be established as specified in 
the first paragraph of this article shall not be higher than fifty; the 
courses as specified in paragraphs two and three above shall not be more 
than three hundred and fifty. 

The results of the experiment shall be eval\xated by the commission 
mentioned in the first paragraph and its conclusions shall be made known 
tr Parliament. 

Art. 2 - Students attending the courses specified by the preceding article 
shall be entitled to apply for the scholarships especially provided for 
students of higher secondary schools. 

The hinister of lilducation is authorised to use, also for the 
purpose of setting up scholarships for the above mentioned students, 
moneys granted but not used for free or subsidized places in, residential 
colleges as specified by art. 19 of the Law of 31st October, 1966, No. 942. 

Local administrations and boards shall be entitled to allocate 
additional moneys to those as specified by the preceding paragraphs 
both to increase the amount of moneys allocated and to increase the 
number of scholarships granted by the State. Any expenditures voted by 
local administrations for this purpose shall be considered mandatory. 

Art. 3 - At the end of the courses specified by paragraphs two and three 
of the preceding article 1, students shall undergo a State examination 
for the purpose of obtaining a diploma of professional maturity equiv- 
alent to the diploma obtained at technical institutes of ' the corres- 
ponding type and valid for admission to the intermediate grades of the 
Civil Service and to University degree courses • To the President of the 
Republic's decree mentioned by the preceding article 1 shall be annexed 
a -list specifying the- validity of diplomas issued by vocational training 
schools with no corresponding type "of school in the technical education 
sector, for the purpose of the above-mentioned admission to the inter- 
m'ediate grades of the Civil Service and to university degree courses. 

31 
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Art .4 - The guiding programmeG and timetables of instruction and exam- 
ination for the courses specified by the first, second and third para- 
graphs of the preceding article 1, as well as the manner in which the 
examinations mentioned by article 3 above shall be carried out, shall 
be established by the Minister of Mucation on the advice of the Higher 
Council for Public Education and the commission mentioned by article 1 
above, and may be changed from time to time on the basis of the results 
of the experiment. 

Art .5 - Theoretical and practical instruction in the courses specified 
by the first three paragraphs of the preceding article 1 shall be 
entrusted to stalf having particular, specific cultural training and 
proved teaching experience, to be selected according to principles 
established by order of the Minister of Education with the advice of 
the commission specified by the first paragraph of the same article 1. 

Art, 6 - The courses mentioned by paragraphs two and three of article 1 
shall be open to students who have completed successfully- the courses 
of vocational training schools of the same type. 

Art. 7 - The first paragraph of the single article of the Law of 31st 
Karch, 1966, No. 205, is substituted by the following: 

"A student who has passed or passes the final examination in 
vocational training school obtains a diploma of qualification which 
shall become valid in employer-employee relations after a period of 
practical activity whose length shall be determined by collective 
bargaining but shall not, in any case, exceed three months. 

Art. 8 - Recognition of diplomas of professional qualifications and of 
diplomas issued by former State technical schools and professional 
schools for girls and by those schools of the same type which were 
legally recognised within the meaning of article 3 of the Law of 
21st April, 1965, No. 449, may be granted for three years from the date 
of coming into effect of this Law, 

Art, 9 - The expenditures deriving from the coming into effect of this 
Law shall be covered by normal budget allocations as well as by those 
specified by the Law of 31st October, 1966, No. 942, under items 2004, 
2005, 2007, 2032, 2033, 2035 and 2037 of the Ministry of Education 
Expense Estimates for the fiscal year 1969, and corresponding items of 
following years. 
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LAW OF nth DECEI4BER. 1969, No. 910 

Art.l - Pending enactment of the University Reform Bill all degree 
courses are open to: 

(a) holders of diplomas issued by five-year, second degree 
secondary schools, including linguistic lyceums recognised by law, as 
well as those who have completed the complementary courses specified 
by the law authorising their experimentation in vocational training 
schools; ^ 

(b) holders of diplomas issued by teacher training schools and 
art schools who have successfully completed a one-year complementary 
course to be organised in every province by the Provincial Board of 
Education, under the Universities' didactic and scientific responsi- 
bility, on the basis of instructions which shall be issued by the- 
Ministry of Education. 

Students following the above-mentioned one-year complementary ' 
coxirses are ^entitled to a deferment of their military service according 
to existing legislation on this matter. 

Pending enactment of the Higher Secondary School Reform, diploma 
holders issued from teacher training schools and art schools shall 
still be entitled to admission to those degree courses to which they 
are ent,itled under the laws existin^^ at the date of enactment of this 
Law: during the same period of time, moreover, the validity shall 
continue of Decree-Law of 22nd December, 1968, No. 1241, converted into 
the Law of 12th February, 1969, No. 8, concerning admission to University 
Teacher Training Courses (facolta di magistero) and Higher Schools ol 
Teacher Training (Istituti superiori di magistero). 

Staff teaching in second-degree higher secondary schools, entrusted 
with teaching in the courses specified by paragraph Kb) of this article, 
can be exempted for a corresponding number of hours from normal teaching 
duties. Any excess hours above the mandatory number of hours shall be 
paid at the rate of one-eighteenth of the salary due for each wee^cly 
hour and for the actual length of the course. 

Independently from the higher secondary school diploma held, any 
degree holder is entitled to admission to any other degree course. 

For the academic year 1969-70 students entitled to University 
admission under this article shall hand in their application forms not 
later than 5lGt December, 1969. 

Art. 2 - For the academic year 1969-70 students can submit curricula ' 
different from those laid down by existing didactic rules, provided the 
subjects are selected among tho&a actually taught and their number is 
that laid down by existing rules. 

The curricula are submitted for approval, not later than the month 
of December, to the Faculty Board which issues its decision taking ^ 
account of the cultural formation and professional preparation required 
of the students. on 



Art. 3 - Students receiving the study grants laid down by the Law of 
21st April, 1969, No, 162, are exempted from payment of any University 
taxes, surtaxes, secretarial dues and any other charges. 

Art .4 - otaff in charge of ttaching in Universities or University-level 
Institutes, includinf^ Schools of specialisation or perfecting school, 
in both academic year 1968-69 and 1969-70, are entitled to confirmation 
in their posts for the academic year 1970-71 on their own request, 
following an application to be handed in within 90 days from the date 
of coming into forpe of this Law, except in cases of earlier cassation 
as laid down by the second paragraph of article 10 of the Law of 24th 
February, 1967, No.62. 

Assistant Professors are entitled to the provisions of the 
preceding paragraph even if they have been in charge of courses only 
during the academic year 1969-70. 

The provisions of this article do not apply to Ordinary and 
Extraordinary University Professors in charge of supplementary courses. 

The term of validity of the three-man selection lists for 
University professorships as specified by existing legislation is 
extended by one year. 

Art. 5 - As from ISlst October, 1969, articles 8 and 28-ter, last para- • 
graph, of the Legislative Decree of 7th May, 1948, Noai72, as ratified 
with modifications by the Law of 24th June, 1950, i>io.465 and following 
modifications, are abrogated. 

Paragraphs one and two of article 4 of the Law of 18th March, 1958, 
No. 549, as substituted by article 8 of the Law of 26th January, 1962, 
No. 16, being still valid, an Assistant Professor who is not Free 
Professor (Libero docente) is entitled to the second and first salary 
grade on completing respectively the sixth and fourth year in the 
preceding grade. 

An Assistant Professor who is not a Free Professor is entitled, 
on reaching the" second grade of salary, to the provisions of existing 
legislature in respect of Assistant Professors who are Free Professors. 

The period of service served by an Assistant Professor who is not 
a Free Professor in the third salary grade in excess of the period laid 
down by the second paragraph of this article for passage to the second 
salary grade can be computed for the purpose of passage to the first 
grade. 

Art. 6 - The greater sum to be allocated in the year 1970 xinder article 
28 of the Law. of 51st October, 1966, No. 942, is increased by 
5,000,000,000 Lire. 

Art. 7 - The expenditure deriving from application of this Law in the 
financial year 1970, estimated at 8,000,000,000 Lire, is to be covered 
by reduction of the allocations under item 5525 of the Ministry of the 
Treasury ^Ixpense Estimates for the same financial year. 

The hinister of the Treasury is authorised to provide by his own 
decrees for the necessary budget variations. 
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376 
260 


2,654 
1,071 


32,603 
13,955 


5,817 
2,289 


6,001 
1,707 


1,386 


22-23 


723.000 




211 


745 


7,280 


1,095 


538 


314 


23-24 


741,000 




200 


572 


4,349 


/ 677 

/ 


200 


187 


old«r than 
24 y«ftrt 






606 


2,609 


10,350 


1,545 


240 


403 


6-11 


4,172,000 


4,1037l47 


45,497 












11-14 


2,39?,000 


481 ,126 


1,480,663 


4^607 


7^061 


5I074 


18^302 


"l63 


14-19 


4,100,000 


10, 5» 


296,816 


149,426 


446,366 


216,077 


280,319 


24,467 



TOT. EKROL. 



6,645 
860,407 
852,764 
820,907 
813,893 
800,653 
844,182 
678,457 
574,577 
433,859 
332,586 
272,167 
227,079 
17*, 354 
97,771 
48,838 
19,962 
10,181 
6,185 

16,03a 
4,148,644 
1,997,216 
1 ,426,001 



out of 
100 



100.16 
99.74 
99.87 
98.77 
98.60 
91.42 
84.49 
74,56 
56.05 
42.42 
32.91 
27.36 
19.70 
11.12 
5.53 
2.86 
1.41 
0.83 



99.44 
83.46 
34.78 



T»bl« 2 - PUPILS* mOINDIT IX TCIUC AMD PRIVATI SQ100L8 





Publl^ % 




Privtt* % 




PrlMry 

NlMIo 

SoooidVT 


96,65 
84.85 
92.60 


5,67 
3,35 
15.15 
7.40 




1 n^tri ' 

63.30 
62,97 




36,70 
37,03 
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TABLE 3 

YEARLY GRADUATION IN DIFF'BRENT 
TYPES AMD LEVELS OF SCHOOLS 



(1967) 



SCHOOLS 


NUMBER OP GRADUATES 


I 

1 

1 


TOTAL 


OUT OF 100 

THE GROUP 

A 

AKxa 


PRIMARY SCHOOL 
MIDD^ SCHOOL 

VOCATIONAL SCHOOL (2 years) 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS (4-5 years) 


744,600 
478,900 
60,405 
164,800 


91.5 
61.1 . 
7.5 1 
18.7 


Classical Lyceum 

Scientific Lyceum 

Primary Teachers Training School 

Technical Institutes 

Art School 


30,330 
16,813 

82,583 
1,648 


3.4 
1.9 
3.8 
■ 9.4 
0.2 


UNIVERSITY 


29,420 


3.9 


Sciences 

Medicine 

Engineering 

Agronomy 

Economics 

l£tw - Political Sciences 
Literature - Philosophy 
Other 


4,665 
2,645 
3,284 

601 
4,314 
5,508 
7,446 

957 


0.62 

0.35 ' 

0.44 

0.08 

0.56 

0.73 

0.99 

0.13 
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EXAMPLES OF SECONDARY REORGANISATION IN EUROPE 



by Susanne MOWAT 
Centre for Educational Research and Innovation 



f 

One of the main purposes of an international workshop is to • 
facilitate the sharing of experience on an international basis. There- ^ 
fore it was not surprising that methods and plans for the restructuring 
of upper secondary education in Member countries other than Italy was 
a topic that received much attention at the frascati Workshop* As experts 
from the various countries represented discussed their experience and \ 
their plans for the future it became obvious that similar problems and 
concerns faced all of them. Under these circumstances, the placing of ^ 
Italian plans into an international context was a valuable exercise. 

The following pages attempt to summarise the trends that emerged 
from the discussions and to present in detail some of the national plans 
that were discussed. It is not an exhaustive summary, either of upper 
secondary school reform in general or of the particular plans that were 
discussed in the workshop proceedings. 

The overwhelming fact facing most educators is that more students 
are staying in school for a longer period of time. Partly this trend 
reflects economic necessity; partly it results from conscious government 
decision and partly from individual choice. In order to meet the demands 
of both students and society, educational systems are changing m 
structure and in curricului/i. At the upper secondary level these changes 
manifest themselves in a number of ways, differentiation or streaming, 
for example, takes place at a later stage; rather than bein^ selected 
for a particular academic and therefore social future at (perhaps; age 
11, students are receiving a common curriculum for a J P®^^°^ ^°L^ 

time. When it does occur differentiation tends to be more flexible -iTitns^ 
structures designed to permit lateral switching between programmes. ^ 
Gradually the emphasis is moving away from ' selection*\$o options . ^ 

At the same time curriculum is becoming less standaMised, more 
responsive to local needs and to the individual needs of students. The 
concept of vocational training is changing; it starts later and at its 
most advanced stage tends to concentrate on fairly specific preparation 
for particular job opportunities. A vocational training programme may 
be incorporated into the curriculum as a lateral outlet that provides 
students with opportunities to re-enter the general stream at a later 
stage. 

Theee developments are not taking place overnight, nor in the space 
of a year or two. The vast reallocations of hxaman and financial resources 
involved require long-range planning and step-by-step implementation. 
Most of the current national developments discussed at the Frascati 
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Workshop are extensions of reform movements which began at least 25 
years ago. Especially when new plans represent a radical departure from 
the past, their implementation has to be a thoughtful and cautious 
process. 

A clear difference in national style can be seen in the extent to 
which planning takes place on a national or central scale or the extent 
to which authority is decentralised. Of all the countries represented 
at the workshop, it is England which functions with the greatest* local 
% autonomy. Reorganisation of secondary schooling along comprehensive 
" lines has been taking place since 1945 • As local education authorities 
traditionally have been responsible for drawing up their own plans for 
reorganisation there is a great variety of structure among various 
Authorities. (There Is also a great variety of structure to 'be found 
within they where', for example, the existence of voluntary and grammar 
schools beyond the authority's control have made total abolition of 
selection impossible). The most common reorganisation scheme is 11 to 
18 schools; many more recent plans propose middle school schemes, two- 
tier schemes(l) and sixth form colleges. Several combinations of differ-: 
ent schemes have been developed to suit existing buildings and resources. 
Curriculum remains the responsibility of the individual headmaster* 

Somerset is one Oo\xnty in England that is planning a post-16 
college to replace the existing grammar and secondary modern schools 
by 1974. Under this scheme, which is presented in Fig. I, all students 
in the community will receive a common curriculum until they reach the 
age of 16, at which point all who wish to continue their education will 
enter a community "college". It is expected that about 50 per .cent of 
the 16-year-old sige group will become full-time students takirig a one- 
year or two-year programme; about half of the other 50 per cent whp 
taice up employment at the age of 16 will become part-time students at 
the college on one or two-year programmes, perhaps studying one day a 
week. Adults already at work will also be able to take advantage of the 
part-time education facilities. The college will consist of about 1,000 
full-time students and 2,000-3,000 part-time students thus enabling a 
full range of options to be presented. Courses to some extent will be 
determined by local needs. 

The Scandinavian countries clearly show a pattern of long-term 
national planning directed from a central government source* Sweden in 
1940 launched a ten-year investigation into* what society and the 
individual required of a modern educational system. Ten years later the 



(l) The Leicestershire scheme indicates what is meant by "two-tier". 
In 1957 the authority proposed that all children should go to the same 
'^high" school at 11 and at age 14 those whose parents wished them to 
do so could transfer to an "upper" school, provided they stayed there 
until 16 at least. Gradually this scheme was extended and in 1969 
transfer to the upper school became automatic for all. The high schools 
therefore enjoyed the full ranrfe of pupils, graduate staff, and equip- 
ment better than that of their secondary modern days. Examination 
pressures were confined to, the upper schools although these schools too 
have gradually become more comprehensive. I?\irthermore, the schools have 
remained small (500-600 students; and have been abl&- to use the 
previously existing small buildings. ' ^ 
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Figure I 
THE POST-16 COLLEGE 
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Swedish Parliament decided that the traditional school system copprising 
•a six or seven-year elementary school followed by a large variety of 
lower secondary schools should be replaced by a nine-year comprehensive 
school comprising primary education during the six first years and a 
lower secondary 'education for all during the last three years. Nation- 
wide ei'iperiments on the functioning of this new school were started' in 
1950 and lasted until 1962, during which time more than half the nation 
turned over to the new system. 

In 1962 Parliament decided that the" nine-year comprehensive school 
(with some modifications of the try out sQodels) should be introduced all 
over the nation during the 19C0»b. Duriixg this decade upper secondary 
education was broadened to include different types of education and in 
1969 Parliament decided that all vocational education would, from 1971, 
be given within a comprehensive "gymnasium". 

The gradual changes are shown in Fig. II which indicates the 
relationships between different typps of education and also rough 
estimates of the total numbers of students that attend different types 
of schools. 

The 1^45 diagram shows the old system with primary and secondary 
schools partly parallel to each other and with very few students 
rebeiving secondary education. 

In 1955 the comprehensive school experiments had been conducted 
' for a few years. During this time students in trades 7-9 were 
usually streamed into academic, pre -vo cat ional^r general 
programmes. At the same time the building up of the vocational 
school system was started on a broad scale and lasted until the 
middle of the 1960's. ^ 

The 1965 diagram shows the results of a 1962 parliament decision 
that grades 7 and 8 should be non-streamed. Differentiation thus ^ 
occurred when a student reached 15. Reformation of upper secondary 
education began with the introduction of a new two-year gymnasium 
("fackskola" j and a new three-year gymnasium or four years for the 
technical stream. 

From 197_0 the , entire nine-year comprehensive school is non-streamed, 
which means that pupils are not divided up according to their 
electives. The different types of upper seconuary Gchools ("gymnas- 
ium", "fackskolA" and vocational schools) are from 1971^coordinated 
into a comprehensive gymnasium with 21 streams, witnin which 
gradual differentiation takes place. 

-"^"^he^eneral aim of the gympasial school is to c^ve the students 
of the former vocational lines a much better basis for their future 
profession and also to give them a chance to transfer from one stream 
to another during their secondary education, dome of the 21 lines 
within the new gymnasial -school include 2-year courses in building and 
construction, office work, economics, motor vehicle niechanics, agri-' 
culture, social sciences, technology, workshop mechanics or nursing; 
5'-year courses in economics, liberal arts, natural sciences, or civics; 
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Figure II 

SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL REFORM 
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4'-year courses in technology. Some of these courses were formerly 
offered in the continuation school, while others (e.g. the 3 and 4-year 
courses) are of gymnasium origin. 

The curriculum for the vocational sector is characterised by the 
concept of block training in which the vocational preparation of young 
people will be built up in stages from a broad basic introduction phase 
through gradually increasing specialisation. Occupations of similar type 
will be brought together in occupational "families". The base block will 
contain training useful to the entire family of occupations. In the next 
block, training will be differentiated to some extent according to re- 
quirements of the different occupations, and finally there will be a 
block with vocational training adequate for each specific occupation. 

Vocational training will also include three general compulsory 
subjects: Swedish, civics and physical training. Students also may choose 
voluntarily another general subject from other lines of the gymnasia! 
school. This choice would involve 3 hours weekly. In the second-year 
course, it is possible for students to exchange up to 12 hours weekly 
within the professional skill training section and choose among general 
subjects. This choice must be confirmed by the headmaster and must be 
of some value for the pupils' future profession. 

Norway provides another exsunple of how a school system has develop- 
ed a new structure over a long period of time. In 1935 a law was intro- 
duced -which divided the pupils into two different school systems after 
seven years of primary school. When they were fourteen one group went 
to the Realskole with the possibility of later study at the gymnasium. 
The other group went to the continuation school and received a more 
practical education designed for people going on to vocational schools. 
In 1955 a law was introduced which allowed communities, if they wished, 
to build common schools combining these two types. In the next five 
years many communities built common schools containing two very differ- 
ent tracks more or less equivalent to the previously existing Realskole 
and the continuation school. 

In I960 schools were rearranged so that the 7th grade became an 
orientation route for all students; the last two years were divided into 
two tracks, each containing many subjects. In 1964 tracking was abolished 
in the last two years and students followed a programme of core curricu- 
lum and electives through the 9th grade. In mathematics, Norwegian, Eng- 
lish and Gennan, however, a student could choose to study at one of ^hree 
different levels and only the students who chose the most difficult level 
could enter the gjnnnasia. Since 1964 experiments have been conducted in 
individualised learning in these four subjects including self-instruc- 
tional material and new teaching/learning systems. From 1968 schools 
could offer Individualised instruction combined with a flexible teaching 
in Norwegian and mathematics. Therefore, the 9-y©ar school can be made 
completely flexible when the system is fully developed^ 

The future pattern of the Norwegian school system will consist of 
a 6-year elementary school, a 3-year comprehensive junior high vjchool 
and a 3-year senior high school. The senior high school has just begun 
to experiment with combined vocational and gymnasium training(l). 



(l) Plans for tnis project are discussed extensively in a background 

paper written for the Prascati Workshop, Petterson K. Pr. , Education 
for the Age Group 16-19 years in Norway {CERI/EI/I/70.01) . The 
following description borrows heavily from Mr. Petterson 's material. 
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This combined school began with the appointment in 1965 of a 
Committee to evaluate the need for education and training of the 16-19 
age group and to preser.t a plan for the development of a school system 
that would offer stude.^ts of this age group equal opportunities for 
their education and pe'-sonality growth. It was tjae Committee's feeling 
that all students should have the opportunity t0 attend at least three 
years of upper secondary school; that the choice of an educational course 
should be free and tra-^sition froiu onJ course'^ox study to another poss- 
ible; that 1^ Tuui^t be nossible to combine general education and voca- 
tional trainiri^; pvA to provide supplementary training in those subjects 
where necessary. Furthermore it was felt that instruct i#h must, as far 
as possible, be adapter' "o the individual's qualificatidyis^ abilities 
and interests. 

The Committee therefore proposed that pupils who choose upper 
secondary schooling may choose between a one-year basic course (funda- 
mental vocational 'training as well as some instruction in general sub- 
jects) and a two-->frear basic course (a nucleus of general subje/cts, with 
possibilities tp add vocational subjects which -over a period of two 
years would pr^(duce* \ ;e same competence as the one-year basic' vocation- 
al training course, or to add special subjects such as art or athletics, 
or to supplement extensively the general subjects). Pupils taking the 
one-year basic course should 'be able to apply for vocational training 
through a ^econ^^ or third year. Pupils from the two-year basic, course 
should be able to apply for the same vocational training as pupils from 
the one-year basic course or for a third additional year of general sub- 
jects. Pupils who choose only general subjects in the two-year basic 
course and the third additional year will follow the new gymnasium 
structure with slight changes. 

The Committee's model for the future upper secondary school system 
can be seen in Pig. III. 

The National Council for Innovation in lilducation (NCIE) has planned 
experiments with the new school refonn according to a time-schodule 
covering at least the next seven years. It is felt that institution of 
this new structure represents the greatest school reform in Norway in 
this century. 

Another radical break from the past is represented in the plan re- 
cently published in Bildun/;sbericht H^. the report on education policy 
of the Federal Republic of Germany. As can be seen by comparing Pig. IV, 
which represents the existing structure, and Fig.V, the new plan calls 
for a lengthening of general education and a greater flexibility to 
allow individual needs of students to be met. an orientation phase in^ 
the first secondary level is followed by the introduction of some option- 
al courses; the second secondary level includes core subjects, special 
subjects and optional courses as well as vpcational branching. 

Other national plana were presented to the workshop participants 
and it is unfortunate that space does not allow an exposition of them 
all. It is also unfortunate that exercises such as the Frascati V/orkshop 
do not take place more frequently. Judging from the similarity of the 
plans presented, it seems that a strengthening of the informal network 
of educators concerned with secondary school reform would be mutually 
beneficial. 

t4 
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Figure Ml 

FRAMEWORK OF THE NORWEGIAN UPPER SECONDARY SCHOOL 
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Figure JV 

EXISTING EDUCATIONAL STRUCTURE 
IN THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 
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Figure V 

EDUCATION STRUCTURE FOR THE FUTURE 
IN THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 
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REPORTS OF THE SMALL WORKING GROUPS 
GROUP 1; OBJECTIVijS OF THE NEW SECOIJDARY SCHOOL 



4 



A. Secondary education a stage complete, in itself, contrasted with 
the propaedeutic function (i,e, preparation for further study and voca- 
tional training J • It was agreed that in general too much importance is 
given to the preparatory function of higher secondary education. In 
Italy until now, too much importance has been given to literary rather 
than to other studies. Even the sciences, to which not enough time has 
been devoted anyway, have suffered from a method of teaching which is 
more descriptive than experimental. There are few indications of the 
value of the mexhods used at present. We feel authorised to hypothesise 
that a scientific and technical training based on practical experiment, 
which does not necessarily coincide with the traditional scientific 
subjects of study, but which is extended to include the social sciences 
and the humanities, could be extremely effective. 

As regards the requirements of vocational preparation, there was 
ieneral agreement that the senior secondary school could be given the 
Responsibility for general training which, together with a well-planned 
system of options, would guarantee a readiness for vocational special- 
ksation. Such emphasis on general training is not a matter of principle, 
/but corresponds to the present and increasingly widening tendency for 
/education to give more importance to cultural preparation than to spec- 
ific training for industry. 

This theory is upheld by all indications coming from the techno- 
logically advanced societies. However, it must not be forgotten that, 
although industrial demands must be satisfied, the primary goal of edu- 
cation is to form a self-sufficient personality capable of contributing 
effectively and decisively to his society* 



B< Functions and ob.iectives of vocational training . A level of general 
education which for the moment is completed at the age of 16, after 10 
years of compulsory schooling, is a precondition of vocational training 
in the proposed unified secondary school, A student could begin voca- 
tional training, therefore, either after two years or after four years 
of secondary education, according to whether or not compulsory education 
is extended until the age of 18, Should the age of starting school be 
lowered to 5 years of age, the number of years of schooling and the age 
limit for the beginning of professional training remain unchanged. 

In the future, vocational training must consist of a wide diversity 
of choice of study material and subject matter. All this will be offered 
outside the basic scholastic curriculum, but should be organised within 
the particular geographic area by authorities, including representatives 
of local government, labour and industry. 



The school shoxild make full use of its existing resources and 
equipment • 



C. Equality of opportunity > As far as equality of opportunity is con- 
cerned t one must point out the necessity of achieving this goal by en- 
deavouring to provide: 

(a) an adequate distribution of schools; 

(b) economic assistance to pupils and their families; 

(c) provision of the necessary infrastructure; 

(d) use of every means at hand to overcome deficiencies caused 
by environmental conditioning. 

Individualisation . Prom the instructional point of view the pro- 
blem is extremely complex, but not impossible. There was general agree- 
ment upon the following points: 

(a) usefulness of work in small groups guided by student teachers; 

(b) remedial education, especially for the basic skills, where 
necessary; 

(c) use of new techniques and methods of learning and quality con- 
trol (including programmed instruction, teaching machine s, et c. ) 

(d) experiments of teachers teaching each other and of encourage- 
ment of self-assessment. It is necessary, however, that the 
problem of teachers' preparation and keeping up to date should 
be faced seriously. 



E. Freedom of choice of content and method of learning . It is advis- 
able that the pupil proceeds from group work to individual study accord- 
ing to his age and experience. This gradual process should take into 
account both the practical behaviour but also the intellectual behaviour 
of the student. The difficulties of such a procedure are notable: 
psychological difficulties inherent in the developing child and diffi- 
culties inherent to the paternalistic attitudes which have prevailed 
until now in education. In this sector noteworthy experiments in demo- 
cratisation are being made possible and carried out even if first exam- 
ples have been ineffective. 
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GROUP 2 : RELATIONSHIP^ TO OTHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 



The first problem consideredvwas that of deciding the optimum age 
for university entrance. Psychological, pedagogical, sociological and 
economic arguments lead to the recotamendation tuat preparatory studies 
should end at the age of 18, quite apart from the question of beginning 
elementary schooling at age 5# Fixingythe elementary schooling from 5- 
10 years would help to eliminate a certain scholastic discrimination 
which takes place in the pre-school ye^rs and has lasting adverse con- 
sequences of disorientation, (Research and experiments in Italy as well 
as elsewhere bear out this theory of discrimination and disorientation)* 

This change in the age of school attendance from 5 to 18 years 
requires a change in teaching methods which\ together with the earlier 
maturity of pupils, generally existing todayV should lead to a reduction 
in the age at which the student finishes highXschool. 

The group also agreed that lowering the- university entrance age to 
18 years cannot be achieved immediately without the danger of a break- 
down of the university system. Following the experience of the German 
Federal Republic, the following possibility was considered, namely the ^ 
introduction of special courses allowing for greater flexibility in the 
duration of the high school studies. These .courses could be given with- 
out provoking xindue social as opposed to intellectual discrimination 
because they would lack traditionalism and would be independent from 
the normal curriculum* Large groups would be given to technical, social 
and economic subjects. 

As regards the relationship of the new secondary school to the unl>- 
versity, it seems advisable that the university itself be able to pro- 
vide two or three-year programmes leading to more practical qualifica- 
tions than those of the present degree programmes, but which would per- 
mit continuation of higher studies. 

As regards free access to the university by any student who has 
completed a five-year course in a secondary school, no matter what type 
it may be, it was clearly affirmed that the present regulation regarding 
unqualified admission to any department cannot necessarily be considered 
feasible for the future, (This does not mean that the value of the iaaa- 
vation which took place in the present situation is not recognised). In 
the future it would seem wise to suggest a single high school diploma 
with 6 or 7 streams or branches of study which could be connected to the 
options taken in the course of high school study and which would permit 
free access to a faculty of the university corresponding to these bran- 
ches of study. For other institutes, faculties, or degree courses, the 
student should be admitted on a 6-month trial period in which special 
preparatory courses are given as already provided for in the existing 
draft law approved by the Education Committee of the Senate, This law 
provides for compulsory examination at the end of said courses, 

50 
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With regard to the final examinations (esame di maturita) of the 
secondary schools > general dissatisfaction was expressed with the pre- 
sent form (experimental). It was emphasised that the examination should 
refer specifically to the optional subjects chosen in the new type of 
secondary school and that it should include questions of a general and 
interdisciplinary nature • This would provide a comprehensive evaluation 
includinc^ a judgement on the basic subjects common to all pupils gradu- 
ating from that particular school. 

Two plans were submitted with regard to remedial education and for 
reorientation. The first is a "vertical" plan and concerns those stu- 
dents who have not followed a normal course of study because they ha ^ 
dropped out or for some other reason, and who wish to catch up with 
their studies. The second, "hot*izontal" plan is for reorientation and 
concerns those students who have requested to change their field of 
study or to enter another course, I't is necessary to distinguish between 
the terms "permanent education" (educazwne perraanerite) and "recurrent 
education" (educazione ricorrente). The former is more vague and in- 
cludes non-school forms of instruction and sources of information such 
as mass media, etc. The latter involves a periodic return to institu- 
tionalised education* These refresher courses are essential today because 
of the rapid obsolescence of technical and scientific knowledge. 

^j^ccoraing to this way of thinlting, it was strongly reaffirmed that 
all men, from the most skilled to the least skilled land particularly 
the latter) have an inalienable right to the same amount of organised 
education throughout their lives. As continuing education obviously • 
concerns mainly adults and workers, it is to be hoped that the problem 
will be studied at the political and trade union levels (government, 
union, industry) before the scholastic level, k law is considered necess- 
ary whereby the financial burden of such instruction should be borne by 
the community and whereby an adult worker temporarily on leave in order 
to study or retrain should continue to receive his full salary. 

The firm should be obliged to retain the employee's place for his 
return and to contribute to the financial costs of his study, in the 
same way as it does for social security. 

Th- problen of the training of teachers for this specific task of 
adult education (this applies particularly to teachers of scientific 
and technical subjects) must be given the most profound attention. It 
has been suggested that public and private industry should grant leave 
to enable their executives and technicians to attend university semin- 
ars giving the necessary teachers* training in view of their possible 
collaboration in continuing education to wh^ch their contribution could 
be invaluable. 

The necessity for a teaching system which, by avoiding horizontal 
"breaks" or "divisions" corresponding to traditional scholastic levels, 
would assure a continuity between elementary and secondary schools was 
pointed out. This teaching system would be appropriate to the degree of 
psychological development of its students with balanced programmes avoid- 
ing hariiiful emphasis on particular types of education of the sort which 
are traditional in the Italian schools. 

\ 
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The c'fcntral administrative structure^^^ the 
tical" divi£Tk)ns completely independenir ot one another (elementary, 
middle and uppe^^chools) an d "ho rizontal" compartments (classical, tech- 
nical, vocationa!l^fci^^rJistjWt*^should be replaced by departments res- 
ponsible for the various general problems of the scholastic development. 
The delegates from Berlin and Sweden contributed valuable information 
to this discussion. 

Relating to evalua^iion or "grades" (paper presented by Professor 
Visalberghi), the Italian educational system ''e serious lack of prepara- 
tion on this subject was noted. Teaching staff lack knowledge of evalu- 
ation procedures and preparation in psychology; Jbhere is no practice of 
objective evaluation and joint discussion of programmes and pupils' 
level of achievement, apart from recent experiments with teachers' meet- 
ings in the middle schools. At the present stage, however, the evalu- 
ations made are more or less subjective and intuitive. The group unani- 
mously agreed that the following steps should be adopted: 

(a) the establishing of a central office dealing with^valuation, 

. (b) adequate educational research on this subject, 

(c) the establishing of departments of educational science as part 
of the future university refoms, 

(d) preparation and training'^of teachers in this specific field, 

(e) an efficient medical-psychological service for guidance in each 
school. 

The group emphasised that work leading to the solution of scholas- 
tic problems related to evaluation and grading is urgent and necessary 
even before any action may be taken on reforming the secondary schools. 
A sound solution to the former problem could contribute positively to • 
a solution to the latter. 
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GROUP 3 : PROGRAMI^S. CURRICUIA^DIFFERENTUTION 



In accordance with the general guidelines acproved by the plenary 
session, the Group began by discussing points (d) and (e) of the Topics 
for Discussion indicated, i,e, the steps to be taken for the carrying 
out of the proposed curriculum reform and the possible stages of devel- 
opment for the realisation of this reform in a new comprehensive secon- 
dary school. 

However, it soon became necessary to refer back to points (a), ^b) 
and (c) which appeared to be crucial, i,e, to define the role and thV 
relationship respectively between the common core c\irriculum and the \^ 
group of possible options, and how differentiation would arise and de- \ 
velop from this relativ^nship. 

Agreement was reached on a statement of principle that all pupils 
should receive a common core of instruction, especially in the first 
phase of the curriculum, i.e. the orientation phase of 1 or 2 years. 
There was no disagreem^t on the proposal that differentiation should 
be increased gradually. 

Basically, the assumptions which emerged can be reduced to two 
general points: 

(a) A group of common subjects and activities (common core) and 
a group of optional subjects and activities, plus a certain amount of 
time to be made available in the school timetable (as well as the necess- 
ary equipment, resources and staff) for activities, to be freely chosen 
on the students* own initiatives, independently of the streams that they 
are following. 

Th^ common core can be fixed according to either (i) content con- 
sidered ^essential for all students or (ii) on the basis of a central 
axis of the "formal preparation" type (that is, of subjects which may 
be preliminary instruments for other subjects, e.g. logic, mathematics, 
theoretical and practical technology). 

Options, according to the various views expressed, may be disci- 
plines or activities not contemplated in the core, or may be more ad- 
vanced studies, for example where a basic level is provided for all dis- 
ciplines and for all pupils, and at least two advanced courses can be 
followed (only one in the final year). 

(b) After a period of common studies, in which all pupils are taxight 
in all fields, which is mainly a period of orientation (six months or a 
year), the pupil chooses eunong various "constellations", in which 4 or 

5 types of courses already discussed in the plenary sessions (linguistic, ^ 
social, artistic, scientific, and/or technological; are all present but 
with different emphases. 
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At this point the group agreed not to speak^ of "subjects" or 
"subject-matters" in order to avoid using old terminology which might 
compromise the need for radical innovation in curriculum, but rather 
of "fields" or related groups of disciplines, open to different inter- 
disciplinary combinations. 

The majority of the group, although appreciating and approving the 
desire for radical reform underlying hypothesis (b), which would certai 
ly merit a trial, preferred hypothesis (a), or rather the various alter- 
natives possible within the framework of hypothesis (a). 

Whatever th^ solution or solutions adopted in the future, certain 
pre-conditions appear necessary, without which any change in the curric- 
culum might we llT remain academic. 



(1) The new school should be full time, and should unite all the 
various internal arrangements under one roof. 

(2) The abolition of the rigid separation into classes and years 
by adopting systems along the lines of non-graded instruction. 

(3) The endeavoixr to secure the maximum degree of individualisation 
both in instructional procedures and in the orientation of . 
choices which should be as flexible as possible, 

(4) Maximum flexibility in the individual and general curriculum 
with maximum freedom for teachers and students. 

(5) Maximxim switching possible between options. 

(6) Maximum indicative approach in general instruction in order 

to eliminate wherever possible the separation between "subjects 
and fields and the consequent arbitrary fixation of opinions as 
to content and methodology. 

Finally, as regards stages and levels of execution, the group pre- 
ferred to indicate only certain measures which should be taken prior to 
the reform or simultaneously with the first phase of its execution. 

(a) Revision of the curriculum of the Middle School (Scuola Media) 
and in particular the abolition of the teaching of Latin in 
any form. 

(b) Institution of an immediate general building programme on 
comprehensive lines. 

(c) Experimentation for one or two years with a range of possible 
solutions to be guided by a special institute (to be set up) 
for school experimentation, which would co-ordinate and promote 
combined actions of university research, of teachers and of the 
administration, 

(d) Preliminary retraining of teachers for their new tasks and the 
immediate institution of team-teaching, of psychological obser- 
vation and guidance services, new forms of teacher-pupil rela- 
tionships, etc. 

(e) Control of education to be removed from the .central Ministry of 
Public Instruction and to, i)e given to the organisations to be 



set up as under 




GROUP 4 ; TRAINING AND H£TRAININa OF SECOITDARY SCHOOL TEAChi«lRS 



The Group dealt with the followir^ themes: 

(a) how teachers already in schools should be retrained; 

(b) .how to train new teachers for the secondary schools of tomorrow^ 

With regard to the first problem, the Group made the following 
recommendations: 

(1) That the new le£;al status of secondary school teachers sho\xld 
"provide for differentiation of functions (eig, teaching, guid- 

jicey^organisation, assistance, etc») and mobility between theni 
in relation to the future comprehensive community school. 

(2) That encouragement should be given to the institution of per- 
manent regional centres for in-service teacher-training. 

(i) These centres should be established with the co-operation 
of the universities and of the existing administrative and 
professional organisations, especially as regards their 
organisation. 

They should promote the recraining of teachers, even those 
belonging to different grades of instruction, corresponding 
to reasonably sized areas, developing methods based on the 
active exchange of practical experience, and avoiding the 
academic f orms ^of the traditional lecture, and promoting 
scientific study of problems, practical experimentation and 
the verification of methods. Such educational research will 
be supported by a National Instituce for Educational Research 
and by local University Departments of Pedagogy. 

(iii) The centres must be granted complete autonomy and indepen- 
denc6 and should managed by the teachers themselves, in 
conjunction with experts and the school administration. For 
this purpose, it is recommended that there should be a reform 
in the school administration to permit self-government and 
participation of representatives of local administration, 
parents, labour, etc. 

(3) Visits Of representatives of the administration and of leading 
teachers to foreign countries should be organised in order that they 
become acquainted v;ith foreign experience in school reform. 

As regards the second problem, the Group consider that: 
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(1) The professional training of primary school teachers should 
come after they have completed their secondary studies and 
should consist of a two-year Universitsr couise in the educa- 
tional sciences and a semester of practice-teaching in schools. 

(2) The training of secondary teachers sho\ild take place after the 
university degree course, in the form of an additional year 
devoted to the study of education and a semester of teaching 
practice • 

(3) University courses and particularly those devoted to teacher 
» training should develop research and study groups, should 

abandon academ'' c and authoritarian methods, and should develop 
co-operation with serving teachers and the professional organ-- 
isations concerned. 
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GROUP 5 : THE STRATEGY AND MECHANISMS FOR CHANGE 



The fifth work group was instructed to study strategies and mech- 
anisms needed to bring about the chaiige in existing school structures. 
ThiS^-Gbroup noted in the first place the great difficulty of bringing 
about innovations on a vast scale in Italian schools at any level in 
view of the rigidity of the Italian legal and administrative structures. 
After a lengthy and profitable discussion, the Group formulated a model 
for decentralisation of decision-making and of educational experimenta- 
tion which to some extent takes account of Italy's administrative struc- 
tures, but above all of the prevailing tendencies to modify them. 

In school, teachers should be concerned not only with teachings 
but also with other research and experimental activities. In addition 
to the teachers there should be an expert responsible for promoting 
change in conjunction with other schools and research centres. 

At provincial level, an "Innovation Office** sho\ild promote "quali- 
tative** programming, that is should be concerned with teaching methods 
and instruments, and should transmit the results of the various experi- 
ments to a regional co-ordination and programming service. The regional 
services in turn would report to a central office for the co-crdination 
of all national educational activities, including the creation of new 
types of school* Furthermore, this office would be responsible for docu- 
mentation and iriformation activities. All ministries concerned with edu- 
cation problems and Parliament itself would refer to this office ♦ 

Apart from this central office, there should be an office respons- 
ible for studying possible alternatives for the future, based cm experi- 
„ ments carried out. 

Parallel xo this organisation there should be provincial research 
centres responsible for studying, in conjunction with the universities 
(or within them), problems arising from activities in education, and to 
inform the experts of the results achieved. The publishing world could 
play its part in this scheme by preparing the necessary learning mater- 
ials* 

The following diagram was proposed for discussion; 
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U - UnivmrMity ^ = InduMtry (Pubhshing, mtcJ 

INRP = National Instftutm for Pmdogogic Rmsmar<h 




Obviously, these regional or provincial services would have to be 
disengaged from bureaucratic organisations and entrusted to committees 
representing the various local coimn\mities and groups concerned with 
school life* 

In order that this scheme may be put into effect, it seems nece^'s- 
ary to undertake a large-scale training and retraining activity for 
teaching and administrative staff and for researchers, by involving 
them in the processes required for the transformation and by making them 
aware of the significance of the transformations themselves. 

For this purpose it would be possible to use the method of Indivi- 
dualised Prescribed Instruction, IPI, (Research for Better Schools, Inc« 
(RBS), Philadelphia) starting from one or more central units from which 
clusters of other units would spread out, according to the following 
diagrari: 



« 



Both these models might be tested in various ways in 3 or 4 regions 
during a given period of time and in relation to a particular sector of 
the school system, possibly the first two-year course of the Senior 
Secondary School, 

As an alt^native to these models, consideration might be given to 
the method of pxoject programming at present under study at the ISPE, 
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TEK POINTS OP CONCLUSION ADOPTED BY THE WORKSHOP 



At the conclusion of the international Workshop, after examining 
and discussing the documents prepared by the various small groups, the 
participants indicate in the following ten points the broad lines for 
the gradvial restructuring of education at senior secondary level which 
they consider most appropriate to meet educational, social and economic 
needs of the Italian nation, within a framework of similar developments 
throughout Europe, 

1. The senior secondary school should consist of a unitary struc«- 
ture, within which would exist eoaif doamon subjects or 
activities, soae optional ones and some elective (1), so as 

to permit a gradual educatiojml orientation in specific direc- 
tions. The common pedagogical axis ensures, in a flexible form, 
an education in the linguistic, logical and mathematical fields, 
and in the technological and scientific ones, and a critical 
introduction to historical and social problems. The individual 
choices integrate it without creating water-tight compartments. 

2. The senior secondary school leads, after a five-year course, to 
a single final certificate or diploma, in which the educational 
stream followed is stated. 

3. After an initial period of common instruction likely to develop 
the pupil and to determine his individual aptitudes and inter- 
ests, differentiation is achieved in such a way as to encourage 
common activities and exchange of experience between pupils in 
different streams or tracks throughout the whole secondsiry ' 
course. Thus every secondary school should offer its pupils the 
opportunity to choose between all the curricula provided. These 
might be broadly classified as literary-linguistic, social 
f^tudies, scientific, technological and artistic. 

4. Secondary studies are not themselves of a vocational nature. 
The school offers the opportunity for pre-vocational training 
at various levels and allows lateral outlets. Vocational train- 
ing proper takes place after these outlets (not earlier than 

the third year of study) and is the responsibility of the region- 
al authorities or of private initiatives co-ordinated by the 
latter, in which professional ;and trade \inion associations also 
co-operate. Higher technical and vocational training takes place 
within the scope of the \iniversity, or in any case at university 
level, through two or three-year courses, all of which give access 
to further university studies on higher degree programmes. 



(l) The distinction is between courses which are parallel (optional 
choices) and elective extras. 

CO 
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5. The comprehensive senior secondary school is located cmd is 
of such a size as to meet the educational requirements of a 
definite school district • It will have to be free and f\aiy 
allow the right to access without any discrimination. Free 
transport services and/or accommodation should make full-time 
attendance possible. In addition, it should be a centre for 
permanent or continuing education and for this purpose organise 
evening courses and correspondence courses, if necessary supple- 
mented by the use of appropriate instructional technology. The 
right to benefit from continuing education in its various forms 
is guaranteed by law. The school and its facilities are at the 
disposal of the students for their own voluntary activities and 
of the community as a whole for cultural activities. 

6. The gradual orientation of the pupils is made more effective 
by guidance and counselling services inside the school itself, 
in which all teachers co-operate. The effectiveness of each 
institution's teaching methods will be testeli by regular nation- 
al surveys, using modern methods^ The methodical holding of such 
surveys or assessments will mdke it possible to accredit the 
school to make a final opinion on the fitness of its pupils, 
which would be valid for university entrance. 

7. Students should complete the senior secondary school by the 18th 
year of age. For this ptirpose to be attained gradually by flex- 
ible procedures, it will be necessary to provide for improvement 
in instruction, by means of individualised teaching, the use of 
modern technologies of instruction and evaluation, and the stim- 
ulation of creative capacities; as well as by the reducing of 
negative environmental conditioning. For this purpose, compxil- 
sory schooling should begin at 5 years of age rather than b, 
which would imply retraining primary school teachers for the 
new and delicate tasks involved. The school-leaving age should 
be raised^ immediately to 15 and subsequently to 16. 

8. The training and retraining of teachers should be achieved by 
means of a basic programme for which the universities and appro- 
priate regional organisations would be responsible. Ill future 
teachers will be trained in the universities, receiving thorough 
scientific training as well as completing appropriate practice- 
teaching aiming at degree level for all. This will make possible 
a substantial degree of unification of primary and secondary 
(middle) schools and a smooth transition to the senior Becondary 
school. * 

9. School government must be democratic, with self-management co- 
ordinated at the level of the commune, the province, and the 
region and open to the participation of students and their 
families, and organised civil society. At the national level, 
the broad lines of the programmes and the inspection of experi- 
ments are the responsibility of a mixed body consisting of 
Members of Parliament and educational experts nominated by the 
latter. A National Institute of Educational Research is respons- 
ible for inspection and scientific experimentatibn and will 
avail itself of university co-operation at regional §iid local 
levels. 

Gl 



10. The new higher secondary school sho\ild be brought into oper- 
ation by carefully planned successive stages, with particular 
regard to an organic plan for school building, planned from 
the beginning along the principles of comprehensive schooling 
and of the concept of a self-sufficing school district, and 
by means of a continuous process of experimentation and inno- 
vation, such as to draw the maximum advantages from the struc- 
tural flexibility which sho\xld be permanently guaranteed to 
the new institution by the law* 



A PERSONAL COMMENT 



by 

Stuart MACLURE, Editor, 
The Times Educational Supplement 



To a foreign pa^rticipant the Prascati Workshop was a strange, some- 
times frustrating, yet ultimately impressive affair. 

It was strange because for much of the time - especially during 
the plenary sessions - the visitors from, outside Italy were mildly baf- 
fled by what was going on. Pew of them were closely acquainted with the 
IteuLian educational scene before they came. Each knew enough about com- 
parative education to know its first principle - that education is in- 
timately connected with the total social circumstances in which it takes 
place. For the foreign visitors, then, the workshop was as much a learn- 
ing experience as an occasion for the sharing of expertise. Expert know- 
ledge at an elevated level of generalisation was of limited value. What 
was needed was the testing of experience gleaned elsewhere in different 
conditions against the facts of the Italian situation (which themselves 
had to be established) - an vmremitting search for those aspects of the 
international experience which were relevant in the Italian setting. 

This was what the international part of the workshop was all about, 
and for much of the time communications were imperfect. It is no criti- 
cism of the indefatigable simultaneous translators to say that there 
were periods when a foreign participant might wait for a long time on 
the threshold of comprehension without actually crossing over and enter- 
ing fully into a real understanding of what was being said. There were 
those (among the translators) who were prepared to put some of the blame 
for this on the complexities and the richness of the Italian language; 
others blamed the banalities of educational jargon which is unique among 
specialised languages in bein^ designed to maice communication not more 
precise but less; yet others suggested that there were times when the 
obscurity of the translation reflected obscurities in the discussion 
among the Italian members of the workshop - who understood each other 
well enough to read between the lines. 

To add to this there were the moments when national traditions and 
temperaments collided. The OECD contribution tended to reflect a certain 
briskness and brashness which could be loosely linked with Scandinavia 
and Northern Europe. The Italian representatives observed this with 
tolerance and good humour - fascinated, it may be, by the administrative 
patterns expounded, and the administrative styles which went with them, 
yet determined to maintain their own tempo and their own cultural mores. 
It may be thoxight frivolous to start on this note. Yet it was everyone's 
effort to penetrate the barriers of language, temperament and culture, 
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which made the workshop a genuine international occasion* This was the 
impressive side of it: when, mainly in the amall group discussions and 
the social contacts which a residential meeting made possible, the mists 
of obscurity began to clear and the workshop came into its own, sorting 
out the m\iltiplicity of ideas into some order, and formulating a series 
of conclusions and recommendations. 

The cultural clash helped to crystalise ideas* The discussion was 
led away from abstract philosophical disputation to practical matters - 
the nuts and bolts of educational reform. Attention was concentrated on 
the alternative models for the suge^rjor secondary schools, and in par- 
ticular for the first biexmium. Trie models provided shorthand comments 
on the philosophy: they represented an attempt to build on what appeared 
to be some kind of consensus as to the possible next steps in Italian 
educational reform. Not everi'one present was happy with this technique. 

On the whole those who opposed a move towards a more comprehensiTe 
or unified secondary system forebore to say so straight^ut. This seemed 
strange to the outsiders present. In EnglMid, for exampiy^ any represent- 
ative group of educators meeting to discuss the reorganijfetion of secon- 
dary education would be likely to have some fairly eloquent defenders of 
the status quo . But the absence of direct and open opposition to the next 
stage in Italian educational reform meant that many of the doubts which 
some felt about the projected models for refonn were expressed indirectly, 
in a desire to talk about - say - the philosophical and cultural basis 
of secondary education which could be said to be a proper prior consid- 
eration to any discussion of any particular organisational model. 

This was the key to the first day's plenary sessions, obscure as 
these seemed at times to those outside Italian educational circles. 
Large questions were being raised which were not answered. What should 
be the common core of Italian culture which should provide the basis of 
a unified secondary education? Implicit in some of the doubts expressed 
(or unexpressed) about the idea of a unified system, was an inclination 
to regard the high prestige curricula of the existing general secondary 
schools - the lyceums through which all or most of those present at the 
conference had themselves passed - as the core of secondary education 
per se . They had many criticisms to voice on methods of approach and 
points of detail but, for them, the process of secondary education, as 
a link between primary education below and university education above, 
was the initiation into a common cultural heritage, a set of common 
languages, verbal and numerical, artistic, historical and philosophical; 
an idea aimed at producing the cultured and cultivated Italian citizen, 
noble in itself, but raising all the fimdamental questions about the 
nature of social and cultural values, and the relationship between cul* 
ture (elite or otherwise) and' society as a whole. 

Here the unspoken question was still whether there can, either in 
theory or in practice really be a common core curriculum which at the 
same time takes due account of individual difference among pupils of 
the whole range of intellectual ability and social background, and yet 
also provides a genuine initiation into the Italian cultural heritage. 

This question was never fully confronted, and the inevitable' vague- 
ness with which the common core curriculum tends to be discussed shrouds 
a profound ambiguity on this issue. Some would say - and have gone to 
great lengths to demonstrate - that a true common core can be created 
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which Is flexible enough to allow for the differences of learning pace 
and of motivation among children whose capabilities and interests vary 
widely. They woxild eu*gue for the common school and the unified curricu- 
lum as the instrument for achieving a less divided community as well as 
for widening educational opportunity* 

Others would argue for the common school on exactly opposite^'^gu- 
ments. They would start by recognising the pluralistic nature of'the 
cultuiral heritage, and the pluralistic values which the schools must 
increasingly re-elect • They wovild see the common core curriculum and 
the common cultural heritage as a chimera serving only to mislead and 
distract the schools from* what should be their larger aims: the matching 
of individual educational opportunity to individual need. They would 
argue that the broadly historical basis of many educational traditions 
must be imdermined by what Professor J.H, Plumb has called **the death 
of the past" - the de-mythologising of national history, the liberation 
of historiography from its more obvious dependence on cultural tradition; 
the end of history's role as the handmaid of national self-consciousness 
and cxiltural imperialism* 

On this hypothesis, too, the likely introduction of the social 
sciences into th^ secondary school curricultam will have the same effect 
of undermining the idea of the single, unifying, cultural concept, and 
substituting for it a battery of competing ctxrrioular themes, all in- 
fluenced by the pluralism reigning in society beyond the classroom* Dis- 
covery methods, learning through experience, integrated studies - all 
these fashionable ingredients of progressive education pre-suppose a 
combination of individual goals and objectives - some of them, it may 
be, in conflict with each other - matching the multiple goals of educa- 
tion in general* 

All these conflicting views were latent in the discussion, but 
ususilly were only indirectly expressed* This is Important in connection 
with the recommendations of Cxroup 3 (see page ^4) where two alternative 
curricular designs are presented* It must also influence any considera- 
tion of the merits of a comprehensive system compared with those of a 
polyvsLLent scheme of ^ganis^tion* Abcording to what philosophical, cul- 
tural - and it shoxild ^^^tffied , sociological - premises you intend to 
build your reformed secondary system on will depend whether you envisage 
the unified school as a single community sharing a common curriculm 
(with an increasing number of elective subjects and options as the pupil 
progresses through the school) or as an institution or group of institu- 
tions combining a series of largely separate courses corresponding more 
or less with the present divisions* 

Paradoxically, it will be those who have the clearest idea of the 
lineaments of the Iteillan high cultural tradition who are most likely 
to want the latter (or polyvalent) solution, while those whose conception 
of the common core is most vague or sceptical whoi will, all the same, 
insist most strongly on the former or comprehensive model, for compelling 
soci€d reasons* 

This is not a controversy which can be resolved by any appeal to 
authority - the evidence is, by its nature, not such that educational 
research can'^lieve individual educators or individual citizens of 
their own responsibilities of judgement* iVhere good men continue to 
differ, progress can only be on the basis of compromise* Tacitly, this 



was what the workshop concluded; it is a compromise which emerges from 
the resolutions and group reports. The biennium would have to be an 
analgam between the common core and the principle of progressive differ- 
entiation. There will be endless argument about how much differentiation 
is acceptable, how soon, and how much the differentiation should be by 
the choice of optional extras or by the choice between curricular alter- 
natives which automatically sets up critical periods of decision-making 
where the road forks and children begin to be sorted out according to 
their unequal talents. 

Within the terms adopted in the resolution there -juld be a wide 
variation in form and content, possibly necessary to tdKe account of 
regional as well as ideological differences. The critical questions 
arise, as co\4'iti-Hi2tve" Keen predicted, over vocational studies and the 
extent to whi'bh a future unified structure should include among its 
"sides", "tracks" or "streams" courses corresponding to those now offer- 
ed in the vocational schools. 

The view which prevailed at the workshop (and which is reflected^ 
in the recommendations and the small group reports) was that vocational 
education should follow the main secondary school course and be provided 
under different auspices from those responsible for schools. On this 
reading of the educational scene, the schools should draw from the trad- 
ition of vocational education its understanding of handicrafts and prac- 
tical work, and these should become a part of general education, but 
should recognise that, as recommendation nmnber 4 puts it, "secondary 
studies are not of themselves of a vocational .natizre". This assumes that 
secondary education to 16 should be a "precondition of vocational train- 
ing" (Qroup I) and envisages it as taking place ."outside the basic scho- 
lastic curriculum ... organised ... by authorities including representa- 
tives of local government, labour and industry". 

All this, of course, implies a major change which would demand con- 
sequential adjustments on the part of industry. Much time v:is devoted 
to discussing this, and as a foreign observer, one had the feeling that 
only the angels were represented in the discussion which inight have been 
modified somewhat had the powers of darkness been more -*r. evidence. But 
this was perfectly understandable and does not invalidate the point which 
thB educators were making. 

A caveat, however, was entered with some force by Professor A, Prost, 
one of the French experts who pointed out the high motivation which voca- 
tional studies can draw upon. France like Italy has had highly developed 
vocational studies and on the basis of French experience he argued for 
the integration of vocational studies within a xrnif ied secondary system 
rather than the stipulation on grounds of principle that all vocational 
studies must be postponed till 16 plus* 

This was not a view which commanded much support, though it was 
widely recognised that till the school leaving age was raised by law, 
schools would have to offer courses which were attractive enough to 
pupils and parents to persuade them to stay on at school voluntarily. 
The prospect of vocational courses with a direct utilitarian value in 
employment appeal to many potential school-leavers as the figures for 
the growth of the vocational schools show. To ignore this and exclude 
vocational studies without a general overhaul of vocational training 
would be to invite other bodies, public and private, to compete for the 

cr, 
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full-time attendance of 15 and 16 year olds at trade schools, outside 
the main education system. ' 

This seemed a real enough danger, but one to be met if necessary 
by changes in organisation and by the payment of grants to encourage 
pupils from poor homes to stay on at school. Much of the discussion on 
this and related issues suffered from diffuseness and from a lack of 
background infoimation about juvenile employment (and unemployment) and 
the true level of earnings foregone by youngsters staying on at school. 
What was quite clear was that in its present form, the vocational school 
is manifestly incompatible with unified secondary education and that the 
way in which vocational studies - in some modified form - are incorpor- 
ated in the new comprehensive school will be of critical importance to 
its success. 

One proposition which seemed to collect almost universal support 
at the Prascati meeting was that differentiation in the middle school 
would be unacceptable, given the concept of a unified biennivim from 14 
to 16. In particular this implied the abolition of Latin in the middle 
school with its powerful sociological and academic function as an aca- 
demic selector holding high prestige for middle class parents. More than 
this, it implied that the completion of the middle school reform was in 
itself, a prerequisite of the reformed secondary school, with an end to 
the widespread repeating which now keeps many pupils in the middle school 
during their fifteenth year. There was some discussion about the validity 
of the middle school leaving certificate, and some pertiifient questions 
were asked as to whether a middle school leaving certificate would be 
required at all, if all pupils were to transfer automatically to the 
superior secondary school. This, of course, is tied up with the leaving 
age, and the various reasons of a legal or administrative nature why 
teenagers may be required to produce a certificate for employment or 
for other purposes. It seemed that there were those who were less than 
convince^ that this dependeiice on certificates of doubtful value was 
necessary, and reference was made to parliamentary attempts to strip 
examination certificates of their legal significance. 

Clearly what can and cannot be done depends on the national atti- 
tude towards examinations. But no one can mistake the unsatisfactory 
nature of the present situation, or doubt that the middle school leav- 
ing certificate examination exercises a malign influence pn the reform 
of secondary education. As one of the small groups concluded, there are 
other ways of monitoring the quality of the education offered by the 
middle schools than by the operation of a pass-fail leaving examination 
whose importance is enhanced by the administrative uses to which it is 
put. 



At the heart of the discussion of the secondary school curriculum 
was the idea of the single school, five years successful attendance at 
which would qualify a boy or girl for university entrance, irrespective 
of which kind of course had been taken. Here again the influence of 
recent radical legislation was obvious, together with all the consequen- 
tial uncertainty about university reform. The attempt to ensure "parity 
of esteem" between different "sides" of the ujiified secondary school by 
granting open entry to higher education to all who get a secondary school 
certifigate, is both bold and ingenious, provided that the resulting 
disparity of standards among candidates for university education does 
not discredit the whole approach. 
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This was one of the consideJ^ations which caused the workshop to 
revert from time to time to the tppic of remedial education and recurr- 
ent education - the first as a mekns of enabling pupils to catch up 
lost ground in basic subjects, the second, as a gesture to those who 
develop late, having dropped out into employment before completion of 
the secondary course. It was assumed that this work of recurrent educa- 
tion was a job for the schools in the evening or by ^ correspondence, not 
for specially created institutions for "further" education. It seemed 
that one obvious need was to prune the courses which late devel.opers 
had to follow of all inessential elements, and to tailor courses spec- 
ially for their needs, limiting the course material strictly to what 
is relevant and required. The advantage of making the school sensitive 
to the needs of those who have only discovered their educational inte2>- 
ests after reaching mature years is obvious. But" nothing should conceal 
the fact that the teaching methods and social atmosphere appropriate 
for the older age-groups in recurrent education will be totally differ- 
ent from those normally prevailing in the school, and that the mature 
student, picking up lost threads, needs to be considered in his own 
right, not as a superannuated schoolboy. 

Much of the di«^cussion on the links between secondary and higher 
education concentrai^ed on the age of transfer, it being widely thought 
that there would be merit in completing the secondary course at 18 in- 
stead of 19. This sparked off the inevitable debate on over-crowded 
syllabuses and what to leave out. The technical difficulties were enor- 
mous - so great, in fact, that it was plain that if left for decision 
at a purely technical level, nothing would happen. Some interest attach- 
ed to a study of ways in which there could be altiemative outlets from 
the secondary school, some at 18, others at- 19, all leading on to fur-' 
ther studies. 

For some members of the workshop these ideas were linked with an 
earlier school starting age - 5 instead of 6. It was forcibly argued 
from Sweden that the two questions were entirely separate. In Sweden, 
where the school starting age is seven, it is claimed j that the secondary 
school leaving age does not need to be correspondingly delayed, and that 
achievements in ^arly adolescence do not reflect differences in school 
starting age. 

Against this, the English experience (where the starting age is 
five) shows that pupils* performance at 11 is directly related to the 
nimiber of terms of primary education they have received. This, of course, 
does nothing to confirm or dispute the suggestion that an earlier start- 
ing age could be linked with an earlier age for finishing secondary edu- 
cation, but it may suggest that a certain agnosticism is in order. At 
all events, the trend towards early education seems to be generally in- 
dependent of any implication at the top end of the age range and should 
be considered on its own merits and on the needs of young children them- 
selves. Much depends on what kind of programme is envisaged for five 
year olds in school. Having taught the world much about the education 
of young children, this is no doubt .something on which the Italians have 
strong views. 

Simple solutions to secondary school reform can bfi discounted by 
the nature of the problem and by the formidable pressure groups in de- 
fence of doing nothing - always, the least conl;roversial of policies. 
One thi-g which the workshop showed to those who attended from-outsi^ 
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Italy was a remarkable measure of agreement abou\t what needs to be done, 
given the political determination needed to tacktLe any concerted, organ- 
isational change, llo mere foreign observer couldlassess the political 
Implication of this consensus, nor yet appraise ihe political realism 
of the educational experts. But considering the intensely controversial 
issues which were under discussion, the points ofi agreement were far 
more impressive than the points of disagreement. \ 

Under the stimulus of the OECD representation, the workshop devoted 
some time to the technique of innovation and the ppsGible steps towards 
reform which need to be taken alongside any legislative initiation. It 
was again depressing to discover how little confidence the Italian 
experts had in the Italian teachers' capacity to play a leading part in 
educational reform. Many people would argue that the training and re- 
tr..ining of the teachers is a sine qua non of any \ccessfill program»e 
of reform, and that the teachers themselves must Ic persuaded to'^lay ^ 
a leading part in it. The gulf between the teachers and the professional 
students of education in the universities was distressingly wide and 
calcuJ.ated to perpetuate the lack of understanding. 

This made the suggestion for local teachers' centres to spear-head 
in-service training of considerable iiiterest, provided the circumstances 
were such that the teachers themselVv^s oould be given a genuine measure 
of control over the way they develop. ^' 

This again offered a reminder of a .1 ^me which ran right through 
the workshop. This was that while for much of the time the workshop was 
concerned with organisation and the structure of different types of 
course in one or more schools, it was also, all the time concerned also, 
with teaching attitMes and methods. Criticism of school structure, for 
example, could not be separated from criticism of the pedagogic methods 
and assumption which these structures incorporated. 

Thus heuristic methods of science teaching demand changed attitudes 
on The part of teachers, no less than do the unification of the first 
biennium of superior secondary school; the retraining to help teachers 
ad;,ust their methods to mixed ability groups and individualisation has 
to be regarded as part and parcel of the introduction of modern methods 
elsewhere in the curriculum. 

It wcMld be easy to underestimate the importance of this - the uni- 
fied secondary school will provide a stiff and very probably unwelcome 
challenge for those now accustomed to the present different kinds of 
secondary school. Many will be out of S3nnpathy with the new methods, as 
with the changes of organisation, and as indicated already, their lack 
of sympathy will be clothed in philosophical terms about the nature of 
culture. Add to these doubts, the technical difficulties which reorgan- 
isation will present them with - the mixed ability teaching groups, the. 
broader syllabuses, the disciplinary problems implied by, say, a raising 
of the school cleaving age, coupled with the demand for a less authori- 
tarian mode of pedagogy, and more school democracy - and the importance 
of retraining the teachers and winning their support so that reform 
becomes a movement from within the schools, not imposed from outside, 
is abundantly obvious. 

As for teacher education generally, the workshop had little diffi- 
culty in agreeing on the need for a proper method of training graduates 
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for secondary school teaching, and putting the training of primary school 
teachers on a proper footing as a post-secondary course to be carried 
out in institutions associated with the universities • The need for these 
long-term cheinges in initial training has been recognised for some yea5rs; 
when action comes, it will not replace the immediate need also to retrkin 
and refresh the existing teachers by recurrent education of one form ai^d 
another. 

Any programme of reform is likely to make heavy demands on the pre- 
sent structure of educational administration and throughout the woflcshop 
there were suggestions for more decentralisation and new forms of inno- 
vative institutions. The need for a centi^al educational research insti- 
tution has alrea^^y been recognised aind great hopes are being set upon 
this as a long term asset to Italian education. But no less' important , 
was the need for agencies devoted td development, so that new ideas and 
techniques could be introduced as quickly and as effectively as possible. 
There was considerable interest in the Scandinavian suggestion for the 
creation of some national body concerned with the sponsoring of innova- 
tion, alongside the Ministry of Public Instruction, and linked to local 
centres of innovation throughout Italy. Some of these suggestions would 
onJy make any sense at all, ^iven a political coimnitment to decentralis- 
ation no less strong than the political commitjnent which is needed to 
educational reforms. No one at the workshop was disposed to expect the 
present central administration to welcome an initiation of this kind. 
Some of the foreign members of the workshop had some misgivings about 
the rel-ationsfhips between the ^jducational experts and the administration 
which seemed to be as bad as their relationship with the teachers. A 
minister who was determined to press ahead with the radical reform of 
secondary education would look for ways of strengthening the machinery 
of consultation which brings together School teachers, university teach- 
ers, politicians and administrators to share their expertise and get to 
know each other, breaking down the suspicion which now impedes the form- 
ulation of policy and its translation' into action. 

On one ^opic the workshop was, ,not surprisingly, remarkably unin- 
formative. It had nothing to say abbut the cost of the "new approaches 
to superior seconda " education" which it outlined. It goes without say- 
ing that to will the ids without Willing the means would be to ensure 
that.^any reform programme was stilpL born. Some of the costs would be 
very considerable, 'consider^ for example, the added expense of a bigger 
uptake of secondary education « the wider participation in extended ^'^^du- 
cation which is a principal objective of all the suggested reforms. The 
statistics show that, already, I1;alian secondary education is expanding 
fast. If the siiggested new app»oa.ches are successful, they must quicken 
the demand for secondary educai^OT still more. This has a price attached 
to it - the price of simply prpvviding more. Other costs are attached -to , 
providing better. * 

Teacher training, for exkmple, in the form ad/ocated by the work- 
shop, must cost more than it (does not. In-service training is expensive 
to organise on a large-scale. More curriculum innovation means bumping 
up the gums now allocated to experimental work and the development of 
new materials. Here the sums involved may not be very large but they 
all add up. 

One of the^ recommendations is for a secondary school building pro- 
gramme. Just how much building would be needed depends on many factors 
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outside the detailed knowledge of the workshop. But it also depends in 
some measure on an aspect of secondary school reorganisation which was 
touched upon. This concerns the extent to which a unified school system 
can be achieved using the present buildings of the various separate and 
distinct types of school. Common sense decrees that it must be organised 
in existing buildings as far as is practicable - the capital value of 
the buildings is too great to be replaced quickly by new custom-built 
comprehensive schools if this can possibly be avoided. 

But one important conclusion of the workshop was that "every secon- 
dary school should offer its pupils the opportunity to choose between , 
all the courses provided" (recommendation number 3/. In other words what- 
ever else progressive differentiation comes to mean, it must not meap. 
the existing types of schools continuing as separate entities after uni- 
fication has taken place. And whether there will be four or five separ- 
ate constellations of subjects for each pupil to choose from which will, 
to some extent, correspond to the former types of school, the suggestion 
is that each institution should have the whole range of options* 

The Scandinavians were at pains to point out that this means a uni- 
fication of curricxilum but not necessarily of physical structures - 
courses, not schools. In Sweden each group of schools, primary as well 
as secondary, which forma a comprehensive unit is brought under the peda- 
gogic direction of. a rector who ensures that it operates as a single 
system and that, therefore, the curricular opportunities of no children 
prejudiced by which school building they happen to be in. 

But it is plain that this implies big programmes of improvement for 
the less good buildings if a common standard is to be achieved through- 
out each school system. And it also implies that each school unit must 
be big enough to provide the full range of options for each child up to 
the minimum age at which differentiation has begun to affect the whole 
of the course. 

In England where reorganisation within existing schools is proceed- 
ing at an uneven speed, with political and pedagogic controversy still 
abounding, the concept of a "school" is such that teachers and parents 
would not readily accept t)ie idea that a series of disparate units, co- 
or^nated from above by a rector, constitutes the kind of r -immunity 
whrch has been traditionally regarded as a school. There is, therefore, 
more inclination to argue that the speed at which reorganisation can 
take place must depend on the existence of suitably sited buildings 
which can easily be adapted to a wider range of pupils, or the avail- 
ability of funds for school building, the size of each unit being deter- 
mined by the age-range for whom it is intended, the range of courses 
which must be programmed, and the particular teaching skills which must 
be provided. 

In the Italian context, therefore, the cost will depend on what 
answer is given to the question of differentiation - how far this is to 
be equated with existing schools - and what kind of a school comm\inity 
is envisaged. Plainly there is a large and open-ended financial commit- 
ment which it would be a mistake in a document of this kind to overlook. 
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SUMMARY OF STATEMENTS RELEASED TO THE I^RESS 
FOLLOWING TRE FHASCATI WORaSH0P 



by 



Oddo BIASINI 
Under-Secretary of Education 



Under-Secretary Biasini described the urgency of the problem aris- 
ing from the tension between economic and social development on the one 
hand and the static nature of educational structures on the other. He 
noted that this tension had by now reached a point "beyond which the 
risk is no longer that of merely increasing the time-lag or gap, but 
that of triggering an abrupt and violent social dislocation which would 
spare nothing of existing structures". ^.^-"-^'^^''^"^ 



tackled in many countries and that approaches to these- problems are re- 
markably similar. The Under-Secretary sximmed up in seven points the 
trends most clearly endorsed during the workshop, especially as they 
related to Italian prospects. These trends, he felt, should be included 
in a. lex generalis which would be aimed at their progressive realisation. 



1. First, it is recognised that there is a need to unify the sec- 
ondary system. Unification, however, does not mean a single 
school equal f6r all. Rather it means a system based on poly- 
valence and complex inter-dependencies existing within a uni- 
tary framework of goals and furthermore on the identical value 
given to the results. To some extent such unity exists in the 
university which tends to achieve, through flexible, inter- 
changeable and individualised timetables, a common educational 
result, an identical lever of preparation, regardless of the 
methods or guidelines through which this education is achieved. 

2m The shift from the existing multiplicity to a unified, compre- 
hensive and polyvalent system must be achieved gradually . A 
step-by-step timetable must be worked out which takes the entire 
education system into account, as well as all necessary stages 
involved in the change. Co-ordinated enactment of strategies 
must give support to the political will. 

3. The fundamental characteristic of the changes to be made in 
the secondary system is the guarantee that a democratic proc e- 
dure will be followed at all levels. Such procedure would not 
only take into account the proposals of experienced professional 
educators but would also provide consistent answers to the de- 
mands of youth for participation and shared responsibility as 
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well as to the involvement of the family, trade unions, and 
the representatives of business and industry. The existence 
of democratic procedure is also reflected in the internal re- 
lationships between students and institutions and teachers and 
students. Democi:atic procedure is reflected above all in the 
teaching-learning process in which individual characteristics 
and differences are respected and possibilities are offered 
that satisfy the interests of each and every student. Thus the 
rhythms and methods of teaching itself are individualised as 
well. / 



Another fundamental principle is that- of basic autonomies 
which cut off the obsessive spiral of legislation and extreme 
centralisation and give joint responsibility to all levels, 
including those of a public nature as represented by regional 
and local £fgencies and those of intermediate groups directly 
concerned with education. One autonomy which must be broadened 
concerns the essential element in education, the relationship 
between the teacher and the student. This means that the con- 
cept of autonomy coincides with that of didactic freedom, of 
research, experimentation and innovation. 

A fundamental point of reference for the suggestions that 
emerged from the workshop is that of the need to promote new 
methods, stimuli and activities in order to prepare teachers 
for oheir new .tasks and functions, for different methods of 
teaching, for the new levels of professional requalif ication 
(particularly in the fields of psychology and evaluation) 
demanded by the new secondary school. Heretofore our personnel 
policies have been policies of concessions, either freely 
offered or extorted, in a climate of disheartenment . Access 
to the lists of state teachers and permanent positions, secur- 
ity, and a career are just rewards and imquestionable rights 
of labour; however qualification and> the ability to carry out 
what may be considered a most ^delicate social function cannot 
be replaced by systems of benevolent understanding or set aside 
merely to substitute for an overdue compensation for services 
rendered. They must fit into a framework of vigorous and serious 
policies of verification. Moreover, such matters must not be 
handled from above alone, which is the case with qualifying 
examinations and competitions for various i^osts that are offered 
they must also be handled from below, with the participation 
and objective evaluation of those benefitting from the social 
service of education, operated by public action and supported 
by public expenditures. 

Another important point is that the intervention on the secon- 
dary school cannot be confined merely to the setting up of 
models ana organisational patterns , unitary though they may be. 
They must go deeper. It is the ways of actual educational inter- 
actions that confirm the value of these models, that ratify or 
reject them. The new didactic methods must take into account 
the^ various forms of personal participation, the techniques of 
s Lf-instruction, the new conmunication media, the interdisci- 
plinary nature of scnolastic activity, the breaching of rigid 
distinctions between subject and subject, and the global nature 
of evaluation. 
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7. This new policy also presupposes determined action iri the 

establishment of bodies that do not conflict with the! fulfil- 
ment of administrative or educational functions, but Which in 
a certain sense fiilfil a function of osmosis, of promotion , 
of research and development . If a broadly based pedagogical 
research organisation must be created on the national level, 
it is no less necessary and urgent that regional educational 
innovation organisations be established capable of carrying 
out the double task of research in innovation and updating of 
teachers. The time appears to have come, therefore, even to 
recast in this light a number of organisations - already con- 
tested and no longer vital - which until now were called upon 
by law to carry out the didactic and pedagogical promotion 
function whose concepts have now become outdated and which 
must be brought into line with new needs and situations. The 
reform of organisations such as the Didactic Centres or the 
Centre for Audiovisual Aids and similar institutions must fit 
into the framework of a global view of the restructuring of 
secondary institutions. 

Having definea tho principles upon which there was most agreement, 
Under-Secretary Biasini indicated a restructuralisation of the Ministry, 
a sweeping decentralisation, and the establishment of new democratic 
agencies on various levels as instruments indispensable for putting these 
principles into effect. It will then be necessary to ensure that the new 
schools are all unitary schools and centres of both experimentation and 
dissemination of the new orientations. It will also be necessary to en- 
sure use of new evaluation methodologies and didactic technologies and 
careful selection and training of future teachers; these, combined with 
more democratic procedures of running the school itself, may pave the 
way for the spreading of the new orientations. The updating of teachers 
already employed must be functionally and critically linked to other 
innovative trends. Finally, a national pedagogical research organisation 
which makes use of the collaboration of autonomous regional research 
centres will provide continuous and scientific feedback of the entire 
process. 

"Whatever manner we may choose", the Under-Secretary concluded, 
**it i3 now time to undertake concrete action. It would be a fine thing 
if this action were to begin precisely as a result and as an attempted 
practical application of the discussion that came to an end here this 
morning*^. 
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TABLE 1.2. 



INCREASE IN NUMBER OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
STUDENTS OVER THE PERIOD 1961-1969 
(1961 = 100) 



iype 01 ocnocx 


1^01 








annual 

increase 

1965-69 


tutes 

f 


100 


173.7 


190.1 


215.4 


+ 5.55^ 


i6ciijij.cax insti- 
tutes 


100 


1^6.8 


186.9 


189.9 


+ 4.9Q 


Teacher training 
colleges 


100 


168.9 


4.6 


234.3 


+ 8.50 


S-^^nior secondary 
schools (Science) 


100 


150.2 


254.2 


298.1 


+18.7 


Senior secondary 
schools (Classics ) 


100 


117.2 


* 

132.5 


134.9 


+ 3.55 


Senior secondary 
schools (Pine Arts) 


100 


198.8 


320.7 


376.1 


+17.3 


TOTAL 


100 


152.7 


189.7 


198.8 


- + 6.85 


Absolute values 
1 — 


745,649 


1,138,46 3 


1,414,483 


1,482, 729 





SOURCE: ISTAT - CEN^JIS calculation 



Increase in student enrolments (+) in university education: 

1961 = 100 (268,181) 
1968 = 186.5 (500,215) 

) 

Average annual increase 1965 ' = +8*35 



(+) intramural and extramuVal 
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TABLE 1.^. PERCENTAGi:i DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 
BY TYPE OP SCHOOL - 1961-1969 













Vocational institutes 


13.4 


15.2 


13.4 


14.5 


Techiiical institutes 


43.7 


44.9 


43.1 


41.8 


Teacher training 
colleges 


14.3 


15.8 

/ 
/ 

8.2 


17.6 


16.8 


Senior secondary 
schools (Science) 


8.3 


11.2 


12.5 


Senior secondary 
schools (Classics) 


19.7 


15.2 


13.8 


13.4 


Senior secondary 
schools (Pine Arts) 


0.6 


0.7 


0.9 


1.0 , 


TOTAL 

o 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



\ 



Source: ISTAT - CMSIS calculation 



/ 



n 



TABLE 1,4, PERCENTAaE DISTRIBUTION OP FIRST- YEAR 
ENROLMENTS BY TYPE OP SCHOOL IN 1965 
AND 1969 



Type of Jchool 


Absolute values 


Percentages 






lyoy 


1965 


19o9 


Vocational institutes 


66,380 


100,285 


18.2 


22.5 


Te :hnicn"i institutes 


162,562 


171,181 


44.6 


38.5 


Teacher training; 
colleges 


64,667 


69.134 


17.8 


15.5 


Senior secondary 
schools (Science) 


26,806 


60,250 


7.4 


13.5 


Senior second'dry 
schools (Clarisics) 


43,873 


44,431 


12.0 


10.0 


TOTAL 


364,288 


445,261 


100.0 


100.0 



Sotirce: ISTAT - CENSIS calculation 



TABLE 1.5. PERCENTAGi; DISTRIBUTION OF TRGHNTO/^L INSTITUTE 
STUDENTS BY STUDY COURSE IN 1965 AND 1969 



Type of Technical Institute 


1965 


1969 


Agriculture 


2.4 


2.4 


Nautical studies 


1.7 


1.9 


Tourism 


0.2 


0.3 


Commerce 


56.4 


36.1 


Surveying 


12.8 


17.4 


Business management 


1.5 


1.8 


Industry 


41.5 


38.1 


Women's Technical Institute 


3.5 


2.0 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


Absolute values 


511,178 


619,000 



Source: ISTAT - CBNSIS calculation 
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TABLE 1.6. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF VOCATIONAL INSTITUTE 
STUDENTS BY STUDY COURSE IN 1965 AND 1968 



Type of Vocational 


Institute 


1965 


1968 


Agriculture 




11.1 


12.1 


Industry 




AO 1 




Nautical studies 




1.3 


2.3 


Commerce 




38.1 


32.8 


Hotel industry 




2.4 


4.0 


Women's Vocational 


Institute 


5.0 


6.2 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


Absolute values 


173,278 


189,670 





Source: ISTAT - OENSIS calculation 
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TABLE 2.1. ATTENDANCE RATES IN I960 AND 1967 BY SEX 



A£,e 


Hales 


Females 


I960 


1967 


^ 1960 


1967 


10 


95.7 


99.0 


94.0 


97.7 


11 






f D,<i 


o8.1 


12 


74.3 


90.2 


56.9 


78.4 


13 


61,6 


80.9 


44.1 


66-6 


14 


39.8 


61.6 


26.2 


48.2 


15 


31.5 


49.0 


20.4 


37.1 


16 


25.4 


39.0 


16.0 


2b. 0 


17 


20,6 


31.6 


12.3 


21.0 


18 


16.6 


25.4 


9.3 


15.6 



Source: I STAT 




TABLE 2.2 ATTENDANCE RATES BY OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OP HEAD 
OP HOUSEHOLD AND ASE OF STUDENT (1967) 





Age groups 


Occupational status of head of 
househola 


11-13 


14-18 


19-23 


24-26 


Entrepreneurs, professional, 
managerial and clerical workers 


99.0. 


87.2 


47.5 


17.4 


Self-employed workers, assistants 


91.2 


44.8 


13.7 


4.1 


Dependant workers 


90.4 


41.5 


14.5 


0.1 


No occupational activity 


88.8 


36.8 


12.1 


5.8 


TOTAL / 

J- 


91.6 


47.2 


14.7 


4.8 



Source: I STAT 
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TABLE 2.3. ATTENDANCE RATES BY EDUCATIONAL LEVEL OF 

HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD AND AGE OF STUDENT (1967) 





Age group 


Sducational level of 
head of household 


11-13 


14-18 


19-23 


24-26 


Total 


University degree 


100.0 


97.6 


80.0 


32.6 


82.0 


2nd level diploma 


100.0 


91.4 


52.3 


15.8 


62.5 


Lower secondary leaving 
certificate 


99.1 


82.3 


32.1 


7.9 


54.0 


Primary leaving certificate 


93.5 


47.4 


12.1 


3.4 


38.9 


Literates with no 
certificates 


84.7 


29.6 


5.4 


1.4 


26.0 


Illiterates 


72.3 


18.9 


3.6 


1.1 


20.6 


TOTAL ■ 


91.6 


47.2 


14.7 


4.8 


37.8 



Source: CENSIS estimates 



TABLE 2.4. PERCENTAGE OP GRADUATES LEAVING SCHOOL 

OR CONTINUING TO HIGHER LEVELS (1964-1968) 



Level of education 


/ 1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


Priniary school 












Total graduates 


oT.l 


oo« 2 


QQ Q 

OO. y 


91.5 


95.0 


of which: continuing to 1st 
cycle secondary 


74,4 


76.6 


78.1 


81.0 


85.5 




IP 7 


11,6 


10.8 


10 


Q 7 


Lower secondary school 












Total graduates 


50.9 


55.9 


60.9 


59.0 


60.7 


of which: continuing to 

senior secondary 


40.8 


45.8 


49.4 


49.4 


51.5 


school leavers 


10.1 


12.1 


11.5 


9.6 


9.2 


Senior secondary school (a) 












Total graduates 


15.8 


16.6 


16.8 


19.1 


22.0 


of which: continuing to 

senior secondary 


12.1 


15.5 


15.0 


14.0 


16.5 


school leavers 


5.7 


5.5 


5.8 


5.1 


5.5 


University 












Total graduates 


5.2 


5.5 


3.9 


4.5 





(a) excluding vocational education 



Source: CENSIS calculation 
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TABLE 5.2, RETARDATION OP VOCATIONAL INSTITUTE 
2ND- YEAR STUDENTS IN 1967 



Position of Students 


1967 


Males 


Females 


Normal (or in advance) 


28.2 


45.0 


1 year retarded 


50.1 


29.9 


2 or more years retarded 


41.7 


27.1 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 



Source: I STAT 
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TABLE 4.1. iJRADUATES BY SOCIAL STATUS OP FATHER (1967) 



Type of graduate 


Status of Father 


Total 


Profes- 
sional 


Manage- 
rial and 
clerical 


Self- 
employed 


Dependent 


Technical 










100.0 


institutes, 


6.4 


29.7 


30.0 


'33.9- 


of which: 












industrial 


3.4 


» 25.2 


29.4 


42.0 


100.0 


commercial 


7.8 


33.9 


29.8 


28.5 


100.0 


Teacher training 






/34.6 

/ 


25.6 


100.0 


colleges 


6.2 


33.6 


Senior secondary 




48.5''^ 




10.6 


100.0 


schools (classics) 


19.6 




21.5 


Senior secondary 








10.8 


100.0 


schools (science) 


15.6 


.50.3 


23.3 



Source: ISTAT-OEI^SIS calculation 
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TABLE 4.2. SENIOR SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 
BY SOCIAL STATUS OP FATHER 



Occupational status 
of father 


Technical and 
vocational in- 
stitutes 


Teacher train- 
ing colleges 


Senior secon- 
dary schools 


Entrepreneurs 


1.1 


0.7 


3.0 


Professional 
workers 


0.6 


1.1 


6.1 


Managerial workers 


1.1 




8.5 


Clerical workers 


15.0 


20. 5\ 


31.8 


^e If -employed 
workers 


26.1 


28.5 


22.4 


Dependent workers 


42.5 


34.5 


17.3 


Assistants 


0.4 


0.7 


0.3 


No occupational 
status 


12.2 


12.4 


10.6 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Sources ISTAT-CENSIS calculation. 
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TaI^LE 5.1. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SECONDARY SCHOOL GRADUATES 
AOT) UNIVERSITY ENTRANTS IN THE FOLLOWING YEAR 



Type of education 


Graduates 
in 1966-67 


Ist-year 
enrolments 
in 1967-68 


Transition 
coefficient 
(1) 


TechnicaX^ proficiency 
certificate: 


• 






— industrial 


29.148 


IS . 13^ 




- nautical 


1,438 


1,014 


70.5 


- agricultural 


■ 2,125 


1,941 


91.3 


- commercial 


30,984 


18,899 


70.0 


- surveying 


11,786 


7,664 


65.0 


- women's 


4,122 


2,017 


48.9 ■ 


certificate: 








- science 


14,701 


16,865 


114.7 ' 


- classics 


29,721 


35,547 


119.6 


- fine arts 


2,076 


873 


42.1 


Teacher training 
certificate 


42,555 


22,700 


53.3 


TOTAL 


168,656 


122,655 


72.7 



Source: ISTAT-CENSIS calculation 

(l) Transition coefficients are overestimated since they include 

students enrolling for the second time in Ist-year courses owing 
to change of Faculty or for other reasons. 
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APPENDIX II 



PAR'PTGIPANTS AND OBSERVERS 



OFFICIAL PARTICIPANTS 
AASE Lars 

ARDIGO' Achille 
ARMSTRONG Michael 

BERTIN Giovanni Maria 
CARUSO Emanuele 
CORD A COSTA Maria 
DALIN Per 
BVERS Carl-He ins 

PLORES DURCAId Giuseppe 
PRANKOVIC' Dragutin 



GLIOZZI Mario 



- PorsiJksradet for Skoleverket, 
Sandakervn 56 (vi), Oslo-Dep 
(Norway) 

- Professor of Sociology. 
Universita di Bologna (Italy) 

- School Teacher and Educational 
Researcher, Count est horpe College, 
Winchester Road, Countesthorpe , 
Leicester (England) 

- Professor of Education. 
Universita di Bologna (Italy) 

- Direttore di Divisione, Ministero 
della P.I., Roma (Italy) 

- Professor of Education, 
Universita di Roma (Italy) 

- Head of Project Group, CERI/OECD, 
2, rue Andre Pascal, Paris XVIeme 

- Former Senator for Education 
(Berlin) Am Schlachtensee 120 A, 
Berlin 38 

- Professor of Education, 
Universita di Padova (Italy) 

- Director for the Educational 
Institute, Ul Draze Pavlovisa 25, 
Belgrado (Yugoslavia) 

- Professor of History of Science, 
Universita di Torino (Italy) 
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GOZZER Giovanni 
GRUSSU Silvino 
lANNI Francis 
MACLURE Stuart 

MMACORDA Mario Alighiero 
MARKLUND Sixten 

MOWAT Susanne 
PARKER Robert 

PBSCIA Livio 
FROST Antoine 
REGUZZOKI Mario 
SANTORO Aries 
SAJEVA Benedetto 
SANTONI RUGIU Antonio 
SILVESTRI Eduardo 



* Direttore Centro Europeo 
Educazione, Villa Falconierl, 
Prascati (Italy) 

- Ricercatore Ist, Studi e 
Programmaziono Economica (ISPE) 
Via P. Cornaro, 57 - Rome (Italy) 

- Director, Horace Mann - Lincoln 
Institute, Columbia University - 
New York 10027 (USA) 

- Editor, The Times Educational 
Supplement - Times Newspapers 
Ltd., Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4. (England) 

- Professor of Education, 
Universita di Cagliari (Italy) 

- Head of Division, National 
Board of Education - 104 22 
Stockholm (Sweden) 

- CERI/OECD^ 2, rue Andre Pasc^, 
Paris IVIeme 

• Chief Education Officer, Somerset 
County Council Education Depart- 
ment, County Hall. Taunton, 
Somerset (England) 

- Researcher - CBNSI3 - Via Torre 
Rossa, 94 - Rome (Italy) 

- Universite d* Orleans - Orleans, 
(Prance) 

- Writer - P.za San Pedele, 4f 
Milano (Italy) 

- School Principal, Via S. Giordani, 
6 - Pirenze (Italy) 

- High School Teacher, Via della 
Lupa, 22 - Rome (Italy) 

- Professor^ of Education, 
Universita di Pirenze (Italy) 

- Direttore di Divisione, Ministero 
P.I. Rome (Italy) 
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TROTTA Antonio 



- Ispettore Centrale Ministero 
della P»I* Rome (Italy) 



TELMON Vittorio 



VEBiiiRSCHLAG Roger 



VALITUTTI Salvatore 



VISALBERSHI Aldo 



VITA Matteo 



Institute of Education. 
Universita di Bologna (Italy) 

Inspecteur d'Enseignement , 

3, Avenue Buisson, Paris (France) 

Consigliere di State, 

Via L. Magalotti, 2 - Rome (Italy) 

Professor of Education, 
Universita degli Studi di Roma, 
(Italy) 

Dirigente ANCIFAP, National 
Association of IPI Centers for 
Vocational Training, Viale Tito 
Livio, 28A, Rome (Italy) 



OBSERVERS 



AMATO Antonio 
COLIN David T. 

GOZZER Vittorio 

TINI Laura 



- Universita di Roma, (Italy) 

- Educational Consultant, 

Via Palestrina, 28, Rome (Italy) 

- Universita Cattolica di Milano, 

^ .4ltaly) 

Institute^ of Education, 
-.Universita di Roma (Italy) 
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WORKING DOCUMENTS 



CERl/El/l/70.01 



CERl/EI/I/70.02* 



CBRl/i!;i/l/70.03 



CBRl/El/l/70.04 



CERl/El/l/70.06 



Education for the Age Group 
16-19 Years in Norway - Plans 
Under Consideration for 
Reforms in the 'Seventies 

New Approaches in Italian 
Secondary Education 



Problems and Conditions of 
Italian Secondary Education 



Secondary Re-organisation in 
England 



The Swedish Gymnasia School 
from 1971 



K.Fr.Pettersen 
(National Council 
for Innovation in 
Education, Norway) 

S. Maclure, 
(Editor, Times 
Educational 
SuppleiT'jnt , 
United Kingdom) 

Prof. G. Gozzer 
(European Centre 
of Education, 
Prascati, Italy) 

A. Corbett 
(Education 
Correspondent 
for the New 
Society. United 
Kingdom) 

Lo Cervall 
(National Board 
of Education, 
Sweden) 



* Reproduced pp. 9- 24 of this volume. 

Reproduced pp* 25 - 38 of this volume under the title "A Brief 
History of Italian Educational Reform". 
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Counselors and Faculty who have participated in the CMU - Honolulu 
Model Cities program. ^ ' * - ' 



COUNSELORS 



Bunyan, Clancy 
Friedman, Dan 
King, Phillip 
Lee, George 
Prizzia, Ross 
Warfel, George 



DEGREE 
M.A. Education 

M.A. Psychology (Ph.D, Candidate) 

M.A. Psychology (Ph.D. Candidate) 

M.A. Theology 

Ph.D. Political Science 

M.A. Urban Studies 



FACULTY 



Brein-, Michael 
Bu-hans, Daniel 
Cade, Theo 
Cahill, Amy 
Ching, Russell 
Chong, Amanda 
Dator , James 
Deutch, James 
Diamond, Michajel 
Dixon, Michael 
Dohemann, Warren 
Duran, Ramon 
Ebel, Robert 
Eblem, Cliff 
Faires, Dena 
Fujita, George* 
Geisler, John 



Ph.D. Social Psychology 

Ph.D. 'Political Science 

Ph.D. Psychology- 

Ph.D. Political Science 

L.L.M. Law (Taxation) 

M.A. Social Work 

Ph.D. Political Science 

D.S.W. Social Work . 

P^h.D. Social Psychology 

M.A. Political Science (Ph.D. Candidate) 

M.A. Elementary Education 

B.S. Ar^chitecture 

Ph.D. Economics 

Ph.D. Speech 

Ph.D.*' "Education Psychology 
Ph.D. Guidance & Counseling^ 



-FACULTY (continued) 
Gilbert, ?red 
Hymer, Sylvia 
Johnson, Walter 
Kamakawiwoole, Larry 
* King, Phillip 
Lee, Michael 
Lefton, Norman 
Lind, Med a 
Mansion, Helge 
Neubauer, Deane 
Perry, William 
Portwood, Charles 
Pratt, Richard 
Prizzia, Ross 
Pollock, Richard 
Rahsaan, Om 
Rea, Ruben 
Rohter, Ira 
Savage, Adam 
Schwind, Paul 
Shapiro, Jerrold 
Staudoh^r, Paul 
Tavares , Charmain 
Wachs, Melvin 
Walker, Wayne 
War f el, George 
White, John 
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M.D. Medicine 
M.A, Speech 
Ph.D. History 
M, A. Education 

M.A. Political Science i[Ph.D. Candidate) 
M.A\ Political Science 
Ph.D. Economics 

M,A. Sociology (Ph.D. Candidate) 

Ph.D. Psychology 

Ph.D. Political Science 

Ph.D. Psychology ^ 

Ph.D. Business Administration 

Ph.D. Political Science 

Ph.D. Political Science 

Ph.D. Economics 

M.A. Socit)logy 

M.A. Speech 

Ph.D. Political Science 

M.A. Speech (Ph.D. Candidate) 

Ph.D. Geography 

Ph.D. Psychology 

Ph.D. Economics 

M, A. Education 

•Ph.D. "Political Science 

M.S. Information Science^ 

M.A. Urban Studies 

M.A. Political Science (Ph.D. Candidate) 
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COMPREHENSIVE TRAINING PROGRAM STAFF 

Ms. Marion P. Dunning, Direclor 

Ms. Alohalani Pang, Assistant to Director 

COMPREHENSIVE TRAINING PROGRAM ADVISORY BOARD 
Resident Participation Organization (RPOs) 
Ms. Margaret Apo, Deputy Director, W-N 
Ms. Fay Hidalgo, Secretary, K-P 
Student Representative^ 

Mr. Floyd Loving (W-N) , City Demonstration Agency (CDA) 

Ms. Alohel^mi Pang (W-N) , Comprehensive Training Program (CTP) 

Ms. Ruth Boggs (K-P) , Housing 

Ms. Roweena Kahaleiwi (K-P) , Comprehensive Legal Services(CLS) 
Task Force Representatives 
/ Ms. Rose Jackman (W-N) ♦ Chairman, Education 

Sister Grace Lim (K-P) , Human Services 
Model Cities Directors Representatives 

Sister Mary Heenan (W-N) , Education Center 

Dr. Dorothy Douthit (K-P) , Education Center 
City Demonstration Agency Representative 

Ms. Judy Gordon, CTP Evaluator 
- Central Michigan University Representatives 

Mr. Christ P. Zivalich, Jr., Program Manager 

Mr. George War f el. Counselor 

.Dr. Ross Prizzia, Instructor 
Unlve' -slty of Hawaii (UH) Research 'Corporation Repre sentative 

Mr. Gus Higuchi ^ 

ie5 



UH College of Continuing Education Representative 

Dr. Frederich Mayer 
UH Manoa Representative 

'Dr. James Misajon, Director of Special Services 
Comprehensive Training Program (CTP) R epresentative 
Ms. Marion P. Dunning, Director 
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Section VIII 



By Laws, Comprehensive Training Program Advisory 
Board and Minutes of the July 31, 1973 Meeting 



I -• 
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BY LAWS 

CX)MPREHENSIVE TRAINING PROGRAM 
ADVISORY BOARD 



ARTICLE I 



. NAME AND OFFICE 



The name of this organization shall be Comprehensive Training Program 
Advisory Board. 



The Operating Agency is the Research Corporation of the University 
of 'Hawaii which has delegated day to day operations to the College 
of continuing Education. The principal office for the transaction 
of business of the organization shall be the Comprehensive Training 
Program office. Control Data building at 2828 Paa Street. 

c ARTICLE II - 

GENERAL PURPOSES AND OBJECTIVES . , - . 

(1) To insure resident participation in implementing a training 
program designed to provide 'sufficient education to make Model 
Neighborhood Area (MNA) residents educationally competitive on. 
the job market in a career of their choice. 

(2) To organize and operate exclusively for educational^purposes . 
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a-: 



ARTICLErill 
BOARD mImBERS 



Section 1, 



Functional Responsibilities 
The CTP Advisory Boar^<d membe 
functional responsibilities: 



have the following 

a., Advise \he Project Director regarding program planning, 
" scheduling,, evaluation, coordinc.tion, resident 

involvement, and. policies and procedures of the GTP* 
b- Elect a Chairman, Vice-Chairman and Recorder, and 
prescribe hisAer lawful powers and duties.^ 
Appoint committees and delegate to the ^ommi|:tees any 
responsibilit*ies of the Board 



c. 



Section 2. 



Section 3* 



Number ■ . . 

The number of members of the CTP Advisory Board shall , 
not be more than 20 or less than 10. \ ^ 

Composition of the CTP Advisory Boa rd Membership" ' 

The composition of the original Board ?hall include the 

following representation: ^ ■ ^ 



Two CTP/CMU students 
Two CTP/CMU students 
One -RPO ' ' 

One RPO 



KP 

KP 
WN 



Section 4. 



One College of Continuing -Education * 
. One RCUK , ' - ^ . 

One^CDA ■ . - <: , 

pne CMU Counselor • . • • • 

One CMU Instructor 

Chairman Human servicel'Task ' Force ■ KP . 
".Chairman EducaticXn T.ask Force WN - 

Director Education Cen^ter KP " 

Director Education Center WN 
Project CoordiAator Upward Mobility Program 
Director CMU 

' Director CTP " ' ^ • , . 

Vacanc ie s " * * 
vacancies shall be filled by recgmmendation of the agency 
repiresented wit?r the exception of - student "vacancies. 
Stud^t vacancies shall be filled by a majority vote of 
the remaining Board fnemb'ers -on recommendations received 
from students. *' • . v \ - 
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Sec 



Tdrm 



ri^rm is defined as twelve months that corresponds to 
Model Cities 4th Program Year* 



ARTICLE IV 



MEETINGS 



Sec^tion. 1- 



Section 



Section 3. 



Section 4, 



Place of Meetings ^ . ' 

All meetings shall be held in the CDA Conference Room 
in the Data Control Building or at any place agreeable 
to the majority of Board Members in attendance when the 
issue is considered • 

Regular Meetings 

Meetings shall be held on Wednesday morning every six 
weeks or less if there is need. A notice announcing the 
meeting shall be s.ent by the CTP office.- at least one 
weeTc previous to such meeting. 

Speci al Meetings •' , 

Spec -.1 meetings of the members for any purpose 
whatsoever may be called at any time by the .'Chairman of 
the Board. They may also be called by members who 
constitute not less than on^ fourth of th«; total 
membership that shall submit their request- in writing/ 
or verbally to the Chairman or Director and may 
specify the time, place and purpose of the proposed 
meeting; Written notice of each such special meeting 
shall be given- to each member in similar manner as 
prescribed herein for the regular meeting with the exception 
..that notice may be given closer to the meeting time i^ 
necessary. 

Adjourned Meetings • 
Any meeting o.t the membership, regular or special, 
whether- or not 4 quorum is present may be adjourned ^ 
by the vote of 'a majority of members present; however, 
,in the" absence of a quorum, no other business may be 
transacted at such meeting. 



section 5. g^^H ^^^^ one vote in all mattei?s which 

are proper subjects for aption by membership.. 
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'Section 6. Quoru m ' , ^. 

Thi~i)resence of a simple majority of members it any meet 

shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business. 

• ' -Members present at a duly called or held meeting at 

which a quorum is present may continue t° 
until adjournment, *not withstanding the withdrawal of 
• some members leaving less than a quorum. 



Section 7. Substitutes 



Any member of the Board has the option of sending 
' substitute to represent himAer or the agency m the 
event that he/she is unable to attend a meeting. This 
substitute shall have the right to vote. 

ARTICLE V 

RULES AND PROCEDURES 

Robert's Rules of Order , as modified, will be followed. 

ARTICLE VI 

ADOPTION -OF THE BY-LAWS AKD AMENDMENTS 

The By-Laws -or any amendment to the By-Laws must be Pf^^^^^^f J"^^ 
discussed at leasi one meeting prior to the vote on the By Laws or 
ainfindmeht. The By-Laws and amendments to the By-Laws shall be 
adopted by a simple majority vote of the total membership. 



July 31, 1973 



ADVISORY BOARD MEETING (COMPREHENSIVE TRAINING PROGRAM CURRICULUM COMM.) 

MINUTES 
Meeting held July 11,;:1973 
1) Purpose of this meeting was to: 

a. Present new members of the Board 

b. Review CMU's End of Year Report', ^ 

c. Discuss program directions for 4th Program Year 

d. ' Elect chairman . 



2)„ Attenda-ice: 

a. Representing the RPOs: 

WN Margaret Apo, Deputy Director 
KP Fay Hidalgo, Secretary 

b. Representing the students: 

WN Floyd Loving, CDA 

WN Alohalani Pang, CTP 

KP.. Ruth Boggs, Housing, Recorder 

KP Roweena Kahaleiwi, CLS 

c. Representing the Task Forces: 

WN Rose Jackman, Chairman, Education 
KP Sister Grace Lim, Human Service 

d. Repres'enting MC's Directors: 

WN Mary Heenan, Educ^ation 'Cei\ter 

KP Dorotliy DouthiJ:^-~-E^ucation Center 

e. ^Representing CDA: 

Judy Gordon, CTP Svaluator 

f. Representing Central Michigan University: 

* , , Christ Zivalich, Jr., Program Director 
Clancy Bunyan, Counselor 
Dr. Rosario Prizzia, Instructor 

g. Representing Research Corporation: 
Gus Higuchi 



present 
present 



present 
present 
present 
absent 



absent 
present 



present 
absent 



present 



present 
present 
present 



present 
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h. Representing College of Continuing Education: 

Dean Fred Mayer present 

i. Representing UH.Manoa: 

James Misajon, Director of Special Services absent 

j. Representing OTP: • 

Marty Dunning, Director , present 

3) Agenda 

.a. Current Status or CTF, 

M. Dunning brought the meeting to order and stated that the master 
contract with the UH/College of Continuing Education has been signed 
and sealed; also that the contract with Central Michigan University ^ 
is in the process of being negotiated and should be completed soo^. 
CTP wiir not be moving to the University of Hawaii but will remain at 
the same location (at CDA) . M. Dunning stated that Dean Mayer will 
be the liaison with the UH. 

b. Dean Haver expressed his hope of learning from -his association with 
the project and told about his visit to the CMU campus. 

c. .Progress Report. 

Christ Zivalich elaborated ^on the status of the program and what has 
happened so^^far, noting the fact that there have been" two graduates 
~ one for a Master's and one for a BS Degree. There was some con- 
cern about graduate courses being held on Fridays and the fact that 
graduate students cannot be excused from their jobs. Thre question 
was brought up as to whether clashes could be held in the' evenings 
and on Saturdays. Christ Zivalich suggested that graduate students 
could make arrangements with the instructors to do extra work in a 
400 level course to get credit at 500 level. He also suggested that 
a survey be made to determine whether some nigii^classes- should be 
held for those who cannot get off on* Fridays. i\ ^ 



d. Independent Study. 



Independent study was also discussed. Ross Prizzia said that no such 
study should go. beyond eight weeks and should be completed by six 
weeks. Ross Prizzia stated that this should not be given to just any- 
body but only those who are really interested in having a particular 
course. Ross Prizzia thought this should 'be recommended for graduate 
students. CMU indicated that fifteen independent studies will equal 
one course. 

C. Zivalich questioned whether the independent studies should be 
equally cfivided between WN and KP, M. Dunning stated that the 

113 
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/ independent study program should also .be publicized so that each person 

would know exactly how^ this works. J, ^ 
\ ! ^ 

>e. M. Dunning questioned whether the group wi^ed to follow the suggestion 
that a survey should be made to fi^d out whether CTF should expand or 
"concentrate" on demonstrating impac^ on a small number. 
' ^ ,V ' ^ 

f. 'Judy Gqrdon, evalt'ator for this project, described how an impact analy- 
, sis could be done to see how much of an effect the pro3ect has -on 
residents or how much they were able to get out of it. 

.g. Floyd Loving fe^C that independent studies shoul<f*be open to either 
area and not split with so many for each area^^ 'In other words', there 
should be no restrictibns on people who really want to better themselves. 
. ' Floyd Loving thought that ,thls Board should be" flexible in regard to 
courses ' ^. • • 

Dean Mayer agreed with. Floyd Lpying that the number of JS^tudents should 
exceed what. .the contract allowed' for each cla9^ or over enroll in an 
attempt to compensate for students who sign up but don't attend. Dean 
Mayer suggested an outreach type of approach instead of a 'questionnaire. 

Floyd Loving felt that an/'all-out effort should be made to enroll, even 
to the extent of seeing their .employers and citing the goad it will do 
^ the employer for the enrollee to participate in this prograw. 

h. Aloha Pang suggested that for the^ next three months (October, November, 
December) a different type of schedule be tried. ^ 

i. ' It was brought up by Clancy Bunyan that some class titles might be mis- 

leading, and that maybe the course title should "fit" the course. ^ 

j. Floyd ^Loving (pinch-hitting for Jim Collins) conducted nominations for 
the office of Chairman of the Board. Sister Grace nominated Floyd 
Loving as Chairman of the Board. Sister Grace moved that the nomina- 
tions be closed, seconded by Fay Hidalgo. Motion carried. , 

It was brought out that since -Floyd Loving is an undergraduate, he is 
eligible for this nomination. Floyd Loving suggested .that a Vice- 
chairman be nominated also in case the chairman is not available. Marty 
Dunning stated that according to the not yeC adopted, by-laws, a vice- 
chairman is not called for. Floyd Loving overruled this, th'f^st 
Zivalich nominated Sister Grace; Margaret Apo moved that Sister Grace be 
vice-chairman; seconded by Aloha Pang. Motion carried. 

k, Floyd Loving stated that concentration should be made on information 
available to the people, including those in Group III; they should be 
told that they can take courses offered by CMU. 

1. Christ Zivalich was asked to clarify whether a high school diploma cr 
GED was absolutely necessary for the CMU program. He stated that a 
high school diploma is not really necessary ^^n evidence shows that the 
student is capable of doing work of an undergraduate, b.ut stated that 

11 \ 
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m. 



n. 



everyone should have a high school diploma or a GED in order to process 
' their application for a degree through the Registrar s office. 

CMU will consider as a candidate for a degree, a student who. has completed 
34' credit hours. The remaining 90 credits may be taken at other colleges 
to complete, the degree. 

Aloha Pang thought that a booklet of some sort should be published to in- 
form people of KP and WN about educationaF programs that are available to 
them. A motipn that some kind of sub-committee should be formed to com- 
pile an educational booklet to publicize this was made by MaryHeenan; 
seconded by Margaret Apo. Motion carried. Floyd Loving appointed Mary 
Heenan as chairman of this committee; she wiir report on this at the next 
meeting. Mary Heenan also has full power to draft members for this sub- 
committee on booklet to be publicized. 

Floyd Loving asked for all the names of the members of the Board be made 
available to him at the next meeting which will be August 22, 1973 at 
9:00 a.m., CDA Conference room. 

Sister Grace moved that the meeting be adjourned; seconded by Fay 
Hidalgo. Motion carried. 

The next meeting' of the CTP Advisory Board will be held in the CDA conference 
room on August 22, 1973 from 9:00 a.m. to 11:00 a.m. 



b. 



MARION P. DUNNING, Director 
^ Comprehensive Training Program 
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Section IX 

Information on the Institute for Personal and 
Career Development, Including the 

A, Degree Options 

B. Curriculum Guidelines for the 
Bachelor of Science/Arts Degree 

C-. Curriculum Guidelines for the 
Master of Arts Degree 



THE INSTITUTE FOR PERSONAL & CAREER DEVELOPMENT 

" Academic, programs that provide equal access to education — to 
provide either personal enrichment or career alteratives — aire major 
'goals of Central Michigan University. The Institute for Personal and 
Career .Development represents an effort to extend those goals beyond 
the physical campus of the University • It offers educational opportu- 
nity to all who are qualified to benefit from it but who -cannot do so 
through traditional methods because of job or personal circumstances. 
The Institute incorporates the University's high academic standards 
with innovative teaching technologies; faculty drawn from educational 
institutions, business and governmental agencies; and courses offered 
wlierever students are and v^enever they are available to take them. 

The Institute's programs are designed to serve people whose 
career and personal responsibilities limit their access to education, 
who plan to interrupt' their career or educational sequence, or who 
have been educationally disenfranchised because of economic circum- 
stances, physical handicaps or other reasons. Courses and degree 
programs that build upon the student's knowledge, ability, interests, 
and work and life experiences are offered through an individualized 
approach to counseling, teaching and career planning. 

The following information is offered to assist you as you 
embark your program in this innovative approach to higher education; 



DEGREE PROGRA^^S 

MASTER OF ARTS 

Management and Supervision 
Community Leadership 

BACHELOR OF SCIENCE AND 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 

Management and Supervision 
Community Development 

ADMISSIONS REQUIREMENTS 
UNDERGRADUATE 

A high school diploma or successful completion of the 
GED examination, 

GRADUATE 

A four-year baccalaureate degree from an approved 
institution, ^ ^ ^ 
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HOW TO APPLY 

Have transcripts sent from your high school or college to 
the regional center. 

Complete the "Application for Admission" form available 
from all Institute offices anc pay the $15 admission fee. 



TRANSFER CREDIT 

UNDERGRADUATE , - 

Up to 90 semester hours of transfer credit may be applied to 
your degree program. Evaluation will take place automatically when all. 
undergraduate transcripts and documentation verifying completion of 
service schools are received** Upon receipt of the evaluation, you will 
meet with your learning consultant to determine which credits will apply 
to your program. Since credit from some unaccredited schools may be 
transferred, all such work* should be submitted. 

*To document Armed Forces Schools for transfer you must present 
your certificate of completion, DD214 or certification from the Adju- 
tant General, listing dates of course, location, numbier of weeks 
duration, and correct title of the course. 

GRADUATE 

Up to 15 semester hours of graduate credit from universities 
with accredited schools oL.gradilate studies may be applied to your pro- 
gram, providing such credit is applicable to your program. Six 
semester hours used to fulfill requirements of one Master's Degree may 
be t;ransf erred to another Master's Degree program.j 

To have such credit considered, submit a "Request for Transfer 
Credit,'' available from the regional office, to ^your learning consultant- 



DEVELOPMENTAL EXPERIENCE PREDIT 

Undergraduate — 60 semester hours maximum. 
Graduate — 10 semester hours maximum. 

Entered on official record after successfully completing 
5 semester hours of course work. 

Obtain forms and guides for preparation from Regional 

Center. 

Normally evaluation takes from. 6 to 8 weeks. 
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INDEPENDENT STUDY 

Most students will be encouraged to take some independent 
studies (i.e. internship, readings, independent problems, etc.). 

To apply for independent study submit an Application for 
Independent Study, available from the regional center, to your 
advisor. 



VETERANS ' BENEFITS 



Applications for benefits are available from the regional >. 

center. 

All VA paperwork should be processed thru the Institute 
Regional Office. 

Either a certificate, of availability or a Veteran's 
Benefits Card must be submitted at the time of enrollment for 
each course. 

VA will not reimburse you for Developmental Experience 

Credit. 

Make a copy of all VA paperwork for your own file. 

If you are having VA problems submit a "VA Gripe" available 
at your regional center. 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSES ^ - ' 

. (UNDERGRADUATE ONLY) " ^ " 

Correspondence Bulletins are available in the regional center' 

offices. 

YOUR DEGREE PROGRAIl 

After applying for admission, make an appointment thru your 
regional center with the learning consultant representing the area of 
concentration of your choice. The two of you will develop your personal 
degree program. 

Your program guide is not "chiseled in stone." If you see a 
course that appeals to you but which is not on your program, check with 
your, advisor about substituting it for one that does appear. You are 
encouraged to meet with him as often as you like. 
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WITHDRAWAL FROM CLASSES AND REFUND OF TUITION 

Requests to withdraw from a course must be made 'to the Director 
of the Institute. 

•Normally full refunds will be made if the course is not yet one- 
third completed and will not -be allowed after the last class session. 

If a course 'is more than one-thitd completed, a full or partial 
refund may or may not be made, depending on the reason for the request. 

GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 

undergraduate' ' ^_ 

124 semester hours — at least 34 from CMU. 

Completion of all courses required by the Program Guide • 

A 2*00 ("C") cumulative grade point average. 

GRADUATE 

30 semester hours — at least 15 from CMU. 

Completion of all requirements stated on the Program Guide. - 
A 3.00 ("B") cumulative grade point average. 

.\PPLICATI0N FOR GRADUATION 

The deadlines for applying for graduation are: 

February 1 for May Graduation 
July 1 for September Graduation 
September 15 for December Graduation 

Applications are available from your regional center. 

You must make application in order to graduate.. 

' You may participate in the on-campus cerer.or.ias , on-site 
ceremonies (if available) or both. 

YOUR UNIVERSITY 

As a new CMU student you are cordially invited to visit the main 
campus of your university. We think you will be pleased with its physical 
appearance as well as with its atmosphere of vigor, cordiality and inquiry. 
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There are about 14,000 students and 650' full-time faculty on the 
campus. The great majority of bur students come from Michigan although 
some 35 other states and 22 foreign countries are also re/resented. Un- 
dergraduates comprise about 90 per cent of the. student body, ^ 

The University has five schools plus a graduate school and a 
division of Off Campus Education. Thirty-five academic departments are 
contained in the schools, offering eight bachelor's degrees, six master's 
degrees and four specialist degrees. Since its founding in 1892, CMU 
has graduated nearly 40,000 students currently graduates about 3,200 
a year, CMU gained university status in 1959, 

Physically, the main campus consists of about 85 major buildings 
located on 872 acres. Reflecting CMU's programs, the campus offers both ' 
traditional and contemporary settings — trees shaded walkways near stately 
buildings and "moonscape" malls connecting sleek modem structures • While 
near several metropolitan centers, the campus is off the urban path, pro- 
viding an excellftt environment for learning, CMU is located in Mt, 
Pleasant, a community of 21,000 situated within easy access of the lakes, 
woodlands and ski slopes for which northern Michigan is famous, 

CMU athletic teams have a respected tradition of excellence. As 
an NCAA University Division school, ^ participates in intercollegiate 
competition in" 10 sports and is a member of the highly respected MiH- 
American Conference, 
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A. APPRO^/ED IPCD CURRICULA & OPTIONS 
, MASTER OF ARTS 



MANAGEMENT & SUPERVISION 

Financial Management 
Corporation Finance 
Governmental Finance 
Personnel Management 
Marketing Management ' 
Industrial Management 
Business Management 
Health Care Administration 



COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP 

Community Services 

bay Care & Nursery School 

Administration 
' Educational Administration 
) General Ed. Administration 
^ Elec School Administration 

Sec. School Administration 
Human Dynamics in the 

Community, Environment 
Public Administration. ^ 
Recreation Aciministration " 
Recreation ^''^ark Administration 
Urban & Rej^^g^^al Planning « 

' Urban Plahning 
^ ° ReglonaJ. Planning 



BACHELOR OF ARTS /SCIENCE 



Mi^AGEMENT & SUPERVISION 

Personnel Management 
Production Management 
Distribution & Marketing 
Finance 

Business Management 
Office Administration 
Health Care Administration 



COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

Community Services 

Community Behavior 

Recreation 

Urban Affairs 

Public Administration 

School Health 

Public Health 
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CURRICULUM GUIDELINE FOR 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE/BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 



COMMUNITY 'DEVELOPMENT 



The undergraduate program in Community Development is centered around 
human needs and the structure and Organization of the community. Oppor- 
tunities are provided for the student to develop competencies of leadership 
to function effectively as community planners to solve human problems, and 
to innovate community change. 

The program includes a sound basis in research, theory and experience in 
understanding *the functions and structures' of the coramunijtiy. The range of 
problems and tasks includes the scope' of human needs as seen in areas ""Such 
as human relations, leisure, housing, health, education, transportatl^on, 
human rights, and ecology. 



Degree Requirements ^ 

1. General Education . . . . 50 sem. hrs. 

The i^vtent of General Education courses is to expose the individual to 
' such areas as: (a) Organization and Communication of Ideas, ^b)PhxT . 
sical Environment and Biological Inheritance, (c)^ Social Inheritance j 
and Responsibilities, and (d) Insight and Appreciation. Each stpdent 
shall select a minimpm of 50 semesLer hours of courses out;side the area 
of specialization. A specializati-on in*t15)^or (c) leads to a Bachelor - 
of Science Degree. A specl'alization in (a) '"or (d) leads to a Bachelor 
of Arts Degree. . ^ 



II. Area of Concentration 



Total 



3Q-74,8em. hrs" 
124 sam. hrs 



Competencies in Community "Development 



To fulfill the requiremei^ds <=or the Degree the student must be able 
to demonstrate specific corrpatencies which are inherent in a community, 
uevelopment specialization. These competencies are described in general 
terms in points A through F. These competencies may be fulfilled by 
courses in tY^ general education block and/or in the area of concentra- 



tion. 



There are four alternatives available to, the student in demonstrating 
those competencies or others that may be developed with an advisor on 
an individual basis. „ j 

' 1. The student may have already demonstrated the specified compe- 
tency through previous career or personal experience. These 
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abilities may be translated into academic credit through a 
professional evaluative process, utilizing the "Application 
* for Developmental Experience" > D-72. 

2. Appropriate courses from the listings below and/or others may 
be used in formulating an individual program. 

3. Special readings, independent studies and individual research 
may be arranged. 

4. Internship and work-study may be established. 

' A, Basic competencies in process of human development. * - 

1. Urideratanding growJi!(,^aturation^Aid death as related to the 
pre-u^tal period, infancy, childhood, adolescence, adult and ' 
'geriatric ajfi groups. 

2. Possible course selections: 

HED 106 Personal^ Health 

HEC 109. Child Development: Introduction 

, REG 200 Problems in Recreation 

PSY*2C2 Child Fsychology 

PED 203 Activity Prpgram for^ Early Elementary Grades - « 

REG 206 Activities^ of the Recreation l-'rogram 

SOG 206 Social Psychology 

HEC 208 Perspectives on Marriage 

HEC 210 Child Development: Pre-schopl 

' HED 211 Human Anatomy and Physiology 

HED 212 Applied Physiology and Kinesiology 

PSY 212 Adolescent Psychology ^ , 

HEC 309 Child Development: Middle Childhood 

HSD 318 Evaluation Procedures for Classroom Teachers 
in Health, Physical Ldii'cation and Recreation 

BIO 328 Human ^.Animal 

HEC 333 Family Relations 

SOC 398 Special Topic's dn Sociology 

'"HED 400 Methods and Materials in Nutrition Education 

/ REC 400 Issues in Recreatipn 

l^ED 401 Workshop on Health Fitness 

REC 403 Independent Reading 

HEC 409 Child Development - Adolescence 

HEC 410 Seminar: Child Development 

HEC 413 Readings in Child Development 

PSY 422 Experimental Child Psychology 

PSY 427 Human Motivation 

B.* Basic 'competencies in the functioning and interaction in community 
organizations. 

1., Understanding fundamental principles of human interaction and 
the process of group formation and function, with special focus 
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on institutions (political, economic, religion, educational, 
family, racial and ethnic groups, bureaucratic organization 
and special interest groups). 

2. 

Introduction to Political Science 
Problems in Recreation 

Introduction to American Government *'fend Politics 
Education for Consumers 

Technical and Professional Report Writing 
Popular Culture in America 

Independent Study: In the Speculative Literature of 

urban civilization 
Seminar in American Studies 
Perspective on Marriage 
Social Organization 
The Sociology of Religion 
State and Local Government 
Educational Sociology 
Family Management Theory 
Public Bureaucracies and Policy Formation 
Manufacturing Industries 
World Agriculture and Commerce 
Field course in Organizational Recreation 
The American Legislative Process 
American Parties and Politics 
Black Politics 

American National Government 
Family Relations 

The American Family in the Twentieth Century 
U rb an^ Geo g r aphy 
Supervised Field Training 
Special Topics in Political Science 
Issues in' Recreation 
Seminar: Sexism in America 
Education for Home and Family Living 
Group Dynamics 
Michigan 

Seminar: Family Relations 

American Constitutional Law: Powers of Government 
American Constitutional Law: Civil Liberties 
Seminar: Functions and Future of the Family 
Readings in the Family 
American Local Rural Government 
Politics and Policy in Urban Communities 
Special Topics in Political Behavior 
Public Policy Making 

« 

C. Basic competencies in working with and alleviating community problems. 

1. Understanding those developments in individuals, and groups that 

threaten the viability of life and the reaching of goals established 



Possible 


PSC 


100 


REC 


200 


PSC 


201 


HEC 


204 


ENG 


302 


ENG 


313^ 




397 


ENG 


480 


HEC 


208 


SOC 


208 


SOC 


260 


PSC 


261 


SOC 


305 


. HEC 


312 


PSC 


310 


GEO 


313 


GEO 


314 


REC 


316 


PSC 


320 


PSC 


323 


PSC 


324 


PSC 


329 


HED 


333 


HEC 


334 


GEO 


340 


HED 


366 


PSC 


398 


REC 


400 


HEC 


401 


HEC 


408 


PSY 


409 


GEO 


415 


HEC 


417 


PSC 


421 


PSC 


422 


HEC 


450 


HEC 


460 


PSC 


465 


PSC 


466 


PSC 


481 


PSC 


NEW 
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by the community (delinquency, human rights, poverty, population 
pressures, aging, leisure, health, disability, etc.)* ^ 

2. Possible course selections: 

<^ 1^ 

REC 200 Problems in Recreation 

SOC 204 Social Problems 

PSY 205 Abnormal Psychology 

HED 209 Safety Education 

SOC 216 Juvenile Delinquency 

HED 219 Emergency Health Care 

'HED 222 Sexuality in Health Education 

HED 235 Mood Modifiers: Personal, School and Community 

SOC 275 Urban Sociology 

SOC 302 Sociology of Health and Illness 

SOC 310 Minorities 

HED 315 First Aid Instructors 

REC 315 Field Course in Municipal Recreation 

HED 319 Laboratory in Methods and Materials in 

Community Health Education 

PSC 324 Black Politics- 

HED 327 Problems^in Health Education 

HEC 330 Nutrition 

HEC 333 Family Relations 

HEC 334 The American Family in the 'Twentieth Century 

BIO 338 Conservation, Man and the Environment 

BIO 340 Ecology 

HST 345 The Negro in America 

HED 352 Environmental Health 

HEC 353 Child Development and Parents ^ 

HED 366 Supervised Field Training 

HED 380 Practicum in Health Education 

HED 400 Methods and Materials in Nutrition Education 

REC 400 Issues in, Recreation^ 

HED 401 Workshops on Health Fitness 

HEC 401 Seminar: Sexism in America ' ^ 

REC 405 Administration of Recreation "and Parks / 

REC 406 Seminar in Recreation and Park Administration 

SOC 407 Sociology of the Handicapped 

REC 410 Recreation for Senior Citizens 

' SOC 411 Criminology > 

HEC 413 Readings in Child Development 

PED 413 Programming -for Youth Fitness 

HED 416 Travel Course in Health Education 

SOC 416 Problems in Juvenile Delinquency 

REC 418 Philosophy of Recreation^ 

HEC 419 Seminar: Human Sexuality 

' HEC 420 Family Housing 

HED 420 Public Health Administration 

PED 420 Problems in Inner-City Secondary Schools 
Physical Education 

HED 421 Seminar: Manaj7ement Problem of Low Income Families 

HfiD 425 Venereal Disease Workshop 
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HED 426 Mental Health Workshop 

HED 427 Sex Education Workshop 

HED 428 Smoking and Health Education Work-.ihop 

HED 429 Alcohol Education Workshop 

HED 430 Drug Abuse Workshop 

HED 431 School and Public Health Workshop 

SOC 435 Society and Mental Illness 

HEC 443 The Consumer in the Market 

HEC 444 Family Finance 

HEC 450 Seminar: Functions and Future of the Family 

FED 451 Physical Education for the Handicapped 

^10 458 Conservation - Biology Camp 

REC 460 Readings in the Family 

HST 471 American Radicalism / 

FSC 472 American Political Thought 

D. Basic competencies ih understanding the effects of demography 
and human ecology. 

1. Understanding trends in population growth and distribution and th 
interrelationships of people with their environment. 

2. Possible course selections: 

REC 200 Problems in Recreation 

GEO 240 Population- 

GEO 250 The Cities of Man 

SOC 275 Urban Sociology 

vSOC 311 Population 

REC 315 Field course in Municipal Recreation 

H^ 334 The American Family in the Twentieth Century 

SOC 375 Rural Sociology. . . 

REC 400 'Issues in Recreation 

HEC 413 Readings in Child Development 

HEC 417 Seminar: Family Relations 

BIO 428 Population Ecology 

REC 453 Family Camping ^ 

HEC 460 Readings in the Family 

lET 497 Special Stuuies: Ecology and Technology 

E. Basic competencies in community planning. 

1. Understanding proposals for change and the elements involved in 
^ bringing about change to enhancfe^ th^ quality of life for the 

individual, the group and the coumunity. 

2. Possibl'^ course selections: 

REC 118 Introduction to Recreation 

REC 200 Problems' ig Recreation « 

*BIO 240 Conservation of Michigan Resources 

SOC 275 Urban Sociology 

PSC 310 Public Dureacracies and ^Policy Formation 

PSC 311 Public Administration Organization 
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HEC 312 Family Management Theory 

PSC 3l3 .Budgetary Processes in the United States 

HED 517 Commuti^ty Health 

GEO 322 Resource Perception and Utilization 

HEC 333 F^niily Relations 

HEC 334 Tfie /jnerican Family in the Twentietn Century 

HED 352 Environmental Health 

HED* 366 Supervised Field Training 

REC 400 Issues in Recreation 

REC 405 Administration of Recreation and Parks 

REC 406 Seminar in Recreation and Park Administration 

PSC 411 Personnel and Organization in Public Bureaucracies 

REC 418 Philosophy of Recreation 

HEC 420 Family^ Housing 

HED 421 Seminar: Management Problems of Low Income Families 

SOC 421 Analysis of* Social Change 

HEC 4^2 Seminar: Family Management 

» SOC 431 -Seminar in the Community ' • 

HED 432 School Health Services Workshop 

HEC 460 Readings in the Family 

PSC 464 American State Government and Administration 

PSC 465 American Local Rural Government 

PSC 466 Politics and Policy in Urban Communities 

GEO 475 Special Studies in Geography 

PSC 483 Survey Research ^ ^ ' 

* BIO 494 Conservation of Natural ''Resources 

# 

F. Basic Competencies in management and administrative decision making. 

1, Ability to select and use appropriate leadership styles in keeping 
with the 'accepted culture and climate of the organization. 

2, Ability to develop an organizational climate to maximize the 
effectiveness of the individual within the organization. 

3, Possible course selections: 

BED 221 Introduction tc Data Processing # 

B&A 312 Administration 

B&A 320 Personnel Management 

lET 325 Industrial Internship 

B&A 329 Management Information Systems. 

B&A 348 Dynamics of Organizational Behavior 

B&A 385 Techniques of Decision Making I 

B&A 386 Techniques of Decision Making II 

lET 401 Application of Industrial Management Principles 

lET 402 Computer Applications in Industry 

BED 384 Systems and Procedures 
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IV. - Areas of Concentration 
, *A. Community Services 

1. Possible Course, Selections , 



soc 


151 


Introductory Sociology 


PSC 


201 


Introduction to American Government and Politics 


soc 


208 


Social Organization 


soc 


275 


Urban Sociology 


soc 


302 


Sociology of Health and'Illness 


soc 


311 


Population 


soc 


317* 


Fields of Social Work 


-soc 


414 


The Family 


,soc 


431 


Seminar in the Community 



/ 



B. Community Behavior 

1. Possible Course Selections 



SOC 151 Introductory Sociology 

SOC 204 Social Problems 

SOC 208 Social Organization 

SOC 216 Juvenile Delinquency 

SOC 307 Deviant Behavior 

SOC 329 Collective Behavior 

SOC 330 Public Opinion 

SOC 411 Criminology 

SOC 421 Analysis of Social Change 



Recreation 



1. Possible Course Selections 



REC 118 Introduction to Recreation 

REC 119 Lifesaving and Lifeguard Training 

REC 200 Problems in Recreation 

REC 270 Camp Counseling and Campcraft 

REC 302 Playgrounds and Community Centers 

REC 315 Field Courses in Municipal Recreation 

REC 318 Field Course in Recreation Specialization 

REC 400 Issues in Recreation 

REC 410 Recreation for Senior Citizens 



D* Urban Affairs 

1. Possible Course Selections 

B&A 110 Social Environment of Business 
SOC 151 Introductory Sociology 
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SOC 204 Social Problems 

SOC 208 Social Organization 

SOC 275 Urban Sociology 

PSY 309 Social Psychology 

SOC 311 Population 

SOC 330 Public Opinion 

BIO 340 Ecology * 

, SOC 407 Sociology of the Handicapped 

SOC 414 The Family 

SOC 431 Seminar in the Community 

E. Public Administration 

1. Possible Course Selections 

SOC 261 Introduction to Research Methods 

'PSC 261 State ^nd Local Government 

PSC 310 Public Bureaucracies and Policy Formation 

PSC 311 Public Administration Organization 

PSC 313 Budgetary Process in the United Spates 

PSC 315 Public Administration in Developing Nations 

PSC 320 The American Legislative Process 

ECO 401 Contemporary Economic Issues 

EC(*) 403 Seminar in Urban Economics 

JRN 404 Public Relations Techniques 

PSC 411 Public Personnel Administration 

SOC 431 Seminar in the Community 

B&A 445 Wage and Salary Administration 

ECO 460 Public Finance 

ECO 471 Seminar in State and Local Taxation 



MANAGEMENT AND SUPERVISION 

The undergraduate program in management and -P-v^sion is a broad b-e -rri-^ 

culum designed to provide students with the °PP°'^'^"""^y'°f^^e areas of mar- 
in management and supervision at all levels of 1-dership ^ Jj^^.^^/.j^^^f ,p,i,„ 
keting, finance, personnel, industrial management, and an individuaii 
to meet specific needs of the individual. 

The program provides background in general education and management These 
studies Will include traditional classroom work, independent ^^J^^^^^^f 
seafch and interships appropriate to the individuals' needs. Emphasis is 
Tlaced'on the Lan SynamLs'aspect of the organizational framework. 

Degree Requirements 

50 sem, hrs. 

I. General Education ^ nf\ 
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The intent of General Education courses is to expose the individual 
to such areas as: (a) Organization and Communication of Ideas, 
(b) Physical Environment and Biological Inheritan'$e, (c) Social 
Inheritance and Responsibilities and (d) Insight and Appreciation. 
Each student shail select a minimum of 50 semester^ hours of courses 
outside the area of specialization. A specialization in (b) or (c) 
leads to a Bachelor of Science Degrje. A specialization in (a) or 
(d) leads to a Bachelor af 'Arts Degfee. 



II. Area of Specialization 



Total 



30-7A sem. hrs . 
12A sem. hrs. 



II. Competencies in Management and Supervision 

To fulfill the requirements for the Degree the student must be able to 
demonstrate specific competencies which are inherent in a management and 
supervision specialization. These competencies are described in general 
terms in points A through G below. These competencies may be fulfilled by 
courses in the general education block and/or in the area of concentration. 

There are four alternatives available to the student in. demonstrating these 
competencies or others that may be developed with an advisor on an Indivi- 
dual basis. ^ 

1. The student may have already demonstrated the specified compeM^ 
through previous career or personal experience. These abiliti^ 
may be translated into academic credit through a professional eva- 
luative process utilizing the "Application for Developmental • 
Experience", D-72. 

2. Appropriate courses from the listings below and /or others may be 
used in formulating an individual program. 

3. Special readings, independent studies, and indivividual research 
may be arranged. 

4. Internship and work-study programs may be established. 



A. Basic competencies in organizational theory in terms of establishment, 
development and operation. 

1. Ability to specify the proper legal requirements, establish purpose 
and delineate the structures. 

2. Ability to select the optimum organizational structure and assign 
responsibilities and delegation of authority. 

3. Ability to determine the optimum operational mode (line and/or 
staff) in keeping with the objectives and personnel talents and 
product or service. 

1 P'1 
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4. Possible course selections: 

B&A 202 Legal Ev conment of Bu.siness 

B&A 232 Law of Cc.itracts and Business Organizations 

B&A 312 Administration 

B&A 402 Law of Commercial Transactions 

B. Basic competencies in establishing organizational objectives at all 
levels and departments of the establishment. 

1. Ability to establish and/or interpret department objectives 
consistent with organizational ^als. 

2. Ability to use creative planning to meet unexpected developments 
to establish routine operational procedures; 

3. Possible course selections: 

B&A 312 Administration 

lET 325 Industrial Intership 

B&A 329 Management Information Systems 

B&A 348 Dynamics of Organizational Behavior 

B&A 385 Techniques of Decision Making I 

B&A 386 Techniques of Decision Making II 

lET 401 Application of Industrial Management Principles 

B&A 495 Business Policy and Practices 



C. Basic competencies in determining and establishing policies. 

1. Ability to translate organizational objectives to organizational 
policies through all levels of the organization. 

2. Ability to establish the general and operational policies in 
relation to personnel, production, distribution, servicing and 
finance. 

3. Ability to develop procedures to update or modify policies as 
required through the initiation of new policies, their approval 
and issuance, and enforcement. 

4. Possible course selections: 

B&A 312 Administration 

-B&A 332 Managerial Finance 

lET 400 Production Concepts 

lET '421 Study of American Industry 

B&A 440 Production Management 

B&A 463 Marketing Management 



Basic competencies in internal organizational opej^ons 

1. Ability to establish and maintain daily operations such as wage 

i 
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and salary administration, employee evaluation, human organization. 

2. Ability to evaluate success level of ^current internal operations and 
project future needs and implement the necessary action to meet the 
necessary needs. 

s 

3. Possible course selections: 

BED 221 Introduction to Data Processing 

lET 402 Computer Applications in Industry 

ACC 422 Managerial Cost Control and Analysis 

B&A 442 Production Planning and Control 

B&A 446 Industrial Relations 

PSY 469 Special issues: Contemporary Issues in Industry 
and Organized Psychology 

%E. Basic competencies in identifying the role of the organization in 
the society. 

1. Ability to analyze the role in relation to other similar organizations 
in terms of economic environment, social environment, ecological 
environment. . 

2. Ability to analyze product life cycle, substantiality of product, 
and new product development. 

» 

3. Ability to determine the advisability of vertical or horizontal 
integration. 

4. Possible course selections: 

B&A 110 Social Environment of Business 
B&A 310 Business Entreprcneurship 
B&A 390 Field Studies in Business 
B&A 520 Foundations of American Enterprise 
* 

G. Basic competencies in management and supervisory knowledge and skills 
associated with people, production, distribution, and financing. 

•1. Ability to successfully achieve organization goals through the 

employee performances. . 
2. Ability to demonstrate the knowledge of management of production, 
or distribution, or finance. 

Courses selected in cooperation with advisor to reflect area of special 
interest in personnel, production, distribution, and/or financing. Possi 
ble courses may be found in the areas of concentration listed below. 

133 
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IV. Areas of Concentration (possible course selections) : 

A. Personnel Management 

B&A 320 Personnel Management 

PSY 326 Industrial Psychology 

B&A 445 Wage and Salary Administration 

B&A 446 Industrial Relations 



B. Production Management 

B&A 333 Purchasing 

lET 400 Production Concepts 

lET 401 Application of Industrial Management Principle 

B&A 442 Production Planning and Control 

B&A 443 The Managen^ent of Quality Control 

lET 497 Successful Leadership Action 



C. Distribution and Marketing 

B&A 323 Markets and Marketing 

B&A 352 Industrial Marketing 

B&A 354 Sables Management 

B&A 355 Advertising Management 

B&A 420 Fundamentals of Retailing 

B&A 463 Marketing Management 

B&A 464 Marketing Problems 



Finance 






ACC 


101 


Principles of Accounting - Introduction 




ACC 


102 


Principles of Accounting - Introduction 


11 


/ HEC 


2*04 


Education for Consumers 




ACC 


227 


Principles of Accounting - Intermediate 


I 


ACC 


228 


Principles of Accounting - Intermediate 


II 


ACC 


321 


Cost Accounting 




B&A 


332 


Managerial Jinance 




ACC 


410 


Auditing 




ACC 


422 


Managerial Cost Control and Analysis 




HEC 


443 


The Consumer in the Market 




HEC 


444 


Family Finance 




ACC 


458 


Principles of Accounting'- Advanced 




ACC 


462 


Accounting Information Systems and Analysis 


B&A 


474 


Advanced Financial Management 





E. Business Management 



B&A 202 Legal Environment of Business 
B&A 312 Administration 'f p 
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B&A 329 Management Information Systems 
B&A 385 Techniques of Decision Making I 
B&A 386 Techniques of Decision Making II 



F. Office Management 

BED 197 Secretarial Accounting 

BED 221 Introduction to Data Processing 

BED 318 Office Management 

BED 320 Records Management and Control 

B&A 312 Administration 

B&A 445 Wage and Salary Administration 

BED 384 Systems and Procedures 

BED 222 Computer Programing - RPB Disk 
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COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP 

The graduate program in Community Leadership provides opportunities to 
develop competencies in dealing with the human needs of individuals and 
groups* The program places emphasis on the theory and nature of community 
culture and its values and processes blended with' dissemination techniques 
to better solve the problems related to neighborhood housing, education, 
poverty, leisure, health, etc* Special consideration is given to those 
groups that have had limited educational opportunity and to those individuals 
who are involved in social decision making. 

The primary goal of the program is on developing an understanding of the pro- 
cess of mobilizing the resources relevant to affect both community maintenance 
and necessary local change. Several aspects of personal development are neces- 
sary for individuals to be able to recognize these conditions. The following 
general competency goals constitute the core of the program. This set of inter- 
related goals should develop the conceptual skills on which more specific areas 
of specialization could be .based. 

Degree Requirements 
Individualized Nature of the Program 

The central goal of the program is to meet the needs of the student; to 
do this a flexible approach, embracing a close relationship between 
student and advisor, coupled with a strong educational experience, is 
required. Therefore, little more can be formally - specif ied beyond stating 
a minimum total of thirty semester hours. The competency goals and the 
general competency areas and an area of specialization, if one is de- 
sired by the student, are determined jointly by the student and the 
advisor. As a general guide a variety of courses which might meet the 
competency goals are provided below. Likewise, a variety of courses 
are listed for several specialty areas, although neither these areas nor 
the listed courses should be considered definitive. 



I. Areas of Competency in Community Leadership. 

To fulfill the requirements for the Degree the student must be able to 
demonstrate specific competencies which are inherent in a community 
leadership concentration. These competencies are described in general 
terms in points A through F below. 

There ^re four alternatives available to the student in demonstrating these 
competencies or others that may be developed with an advisor on an indi- 
vidual basis. ' ^ 
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1. The student may have already demonstrated the speciried compe- ' 
t,ency through previous career or personal experiences • These 
abili-ties may be translated into academic credit through a pro- 
fessional evaluative^ process utilizing the "Application for 
Develbprcental' Experience", D-72. < 

2. ' Appropriate courses from the listings below and/or others may be 

used in formulati;ig an individual program. 

3. Special readings, independent studies and individual research. 

4. Internship and work-study programs may be '^.stablished. 

* 

A. Basic competencies in understanding the comiftunity process. 

1. Cognitive awareness of the geneiTal environment of communities 
should be developed as well as the various con^onent parts and 
the external mechanisms that support them. These include the: 

a. Economic means of private and public production, consumption, 
and distribution of goods"; \ 

b. Social control mechanisms of the informal polity of ::he 
connnuuity as well as the formal government and its legal 
powers; ^ 

c. .S9cialization processes of'education and learning; 

d. Mutual aid mechanisms providing constitutent services; 

e. Social participation of the population as it becomes involved 
in voluntary associationship and recreational activity. 

2. Possible course selections: 



SOC 423 Sociafl. Stratification 

SOC 424 Political Sociology ^ 

SOC 431 Seminar i«^he Community 

PSC 466 * Politics and Policy in Urban Communities 

EAD 467 ' Principles of Community Education 

EAD 561 School and Community Relations 

E/UD 567 Administration of Community Education 

GEO NEW Community Material Resources 



B. Basic competencies in the critical use of empirical observations 

1. Use of previously collected data should be emph-asized^ The 
student should be made aware of what resources are available 
and how to use them. There is a special need to facilitate 
the correct use of these data. 
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2. Understand both the formal and informal communication structures 
and be able to utilize them. Course work should thus be taken 
that stresses the relevant channels the student would be expected 
to deal with in the future. Such, themes as community opinion 
leaders and information distortio- should be emphasized. 

3. Po "ible course selections: 

JRN 404 Public Relations Techniques 

SDA 406 Studies in Discussion Leadership 

B&A 455 Communication arid Management 

SDA 460' Communication and' Change: The Diffusion of Ideas 

and ormation 

PSC 466 Politico nd Policy in Urban Communities 

B&A 510 Methods of Business Research 

PSC 510 Seminar in Public Bureaucracies and Policy Formation 

. EAD 561 School and Community Relations . ^ 

4. Possible course selections: 

PSY 409 '\Group Dynamics 
' GCE 483 Suidance' dn Secondary Schools 

GCE 484 Guidance in Elementary Schools 

GCE 532 Group Techniques in Guidance 

SED 537 'Mental Hygiene 
^ B&A 548 ' Organizational Behavior and Change 

PSY NEW Personal Awareness Seminar ^ 



II, 'Areas of Specialization-^ 

To develop depth in the area of Community Leadership, the student may 
wish to select, in consultation with his advlsur a series of courses 
in an area of specialty. The availability of these specializations vary 
according to the number of students ^interested in a particular option in 
the specific location. These courses should consist of approximately 
half of the required m^inimum total of the thirty semester hours in the 
program. In' cases of demonstrated previously obtained ability, again, only 
about half of the program should be cpnsidered as constituting an area 
of specialty. In developing a student' s program,, both the student and 
advisor must be alert to the selection of courses of a special nature 
which also fulfill the six general competency goals cited above. 

A. Specialty in Community Services 

ECO 401 Contismporairy Ecohomic Issues 

HEC 401 Semirtar: Sexism in America 

REC 405 Administration of Recreation and Parks 

SOC 407 Sociology ofi the Handicapped , ^ 

HEC 409 Child Development: Adolescence 

SOC 411 Criminplogy . * . ^ t 

SOC 416 Problems in Juvenile Delin<Iyency * 
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UEC 419 
HED 420 
HEC 420 
HED 425 
HED 426 
HED 427 
HED 428 
HED 429 
HED 430 
HED 431 
SOC 431 
SOC 435 
SOC 438 
SOC 454 
EAD 467 
HEC 450 
HEC 460 
SOC 501 
HED 526 
HED 567 
' EAD 570 
EAD 571 
EAD 572 
SOC NEW 
SOC NEW 

\ 



Seminar: Human Sexuality 

Public Health Administration 

Family Housing 

Venereal Disease Workshop 

Mental Health Workshop 

Sex Education Workshop 

Smoking and Health Education Workshop 

Alcohol Educa^tion Workshop 

Drug Abuse Workshop 

School and Public Safety Workshop 

Seminar in the Community 

Society and Mental Illness 

Sociology of Occupations 

Sociology of Adolescence 

Principles of Community Education 

Seminar: Functions and Future of the Family 

Readings in the Family 

Educational Sociology 

Community and Public Health 

Administration of Community Education 

Administration of the Elementary School 

Administration of the Middle School ^ 

Administration of the Secondary School 

Advanced Medical Sociology 

Social Welfare 



B. Day Care and Nursery School Administration 



HEC 410 Seminar: Child Development 

HEC 413 Readings in Child Development 

HEd 414 Nutrition Work with Children 

HEq421 Seminar: Management Problems of Low Income Families 

HECi436 OccupationrA Field. Experience 

HEC\455 Seminar: Supervision and Planning of the Pre-School 

HEC 1458 Pre-School Administration 
' HEC ^^60 . Readings' in the Family 
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C. Speciialty in Educational Administration 

General Education Administration 

EAD 467 Principles of Community Education 

EAD 492 Workshop in Educational -Administration 

SOC 501 Seminar in Educational Sociology 

EAD 560 Principles of Educational Administration 

EAD 561 School and Community Relations 

EAD 562 School and Business Administration 

EAD 563 Personnel Administration 

EAD 564 Public School Finance 

EAD 565 School Plant: Planning, Manageifent and Operation 

feAD 566 Public School Law 
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EAD 567 Administration of Community Education 
EAD 569 Negotiations in Education 
EAD 576 Administration of Community Colleges 
EAD 580 Seminar in Educational Administration 

Elementary School Administration ^ ^ 

ConL.imporary trends in Elementary Education 
Workshop in Educational Administration 
Seminar in E<^ucational Sociology 
Supervision of Elementary School Instruction 
Advanced Educational Psychology 
Principles of Educational Administration 
School and Community Relations 
Personnel Administration 
Public School Finance 
Public School Law 

Administration of Elementary Schools 
Administration of Middle Schools 
Seminar in Educational Administration 

Secondary School Administration 

Workshop in Educational Administration 
Jr. High School Programs an.d Practfces 
Seminar in Educational Sociology 
Sr. High School Programs and Practices 
History of Education 
Adolescents Psychology 
Supervision of Secondary Education 
Principles of Educational Administration 
School and Community Relations 
fublic School Finance 
Public School Law 

Administration, of Community Education 
Administration of Middle Schools 
Secondary School Administr-ation 
Seminar in Educational Administration 



ELE 


405 


EAD 


492 


SOC 


501 


ELE 


504 


ELE 


536 


EAD 


560 


EAD 


561 


EAD 


563 


EAD 


564 


EAD 


566 


EAD 


570 


EAD 


571 


EAD 


580 



EAD 


492 


SED 


501 


SOC 


501 


SED 


502 


SED 


510 


SED 


541 


SED 


553' 


EAD 


560 


EAD 


561 


EAD 


564 


EAD 


566 


EAD 


567 


EAD 


571 


EAD 


572 


EAD 


580 


Specialt 


JRN 


404 


SOC 


407 


PSY 


409 


SOC 


411 


SOC 


414 


HEC 


417 


SOC 


419 


SOC 


424 


PSY 


427 


BIO 


428 


SOC 


431 



D» Specialty in Human Dynamics in the Community Environment 

Public Relations Te^zhniques 
Sociology of the Handicapped 
Group Dynamics 
Criminology , 
The Family 

Seminar: Family Relations 
Sociology of Small Groups 
Political Sociology 

Human Motivation ^ ^ 

Population Ecology 
Seminar ifi the Community 
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SOC 438 Sociology of Occupations 

B&A 446 Industrial Relations 

B&A 455 Communication and Management 

SOC 456 Studies in Soci*al Psychology 

SOC 469 Society and Sex 

HST 471 American Radicalism 

PSC 481 Political Behavior: Special Topics 

lET 497 Special Studies: Planning and Decision Making 

lET 497 Special Studies: SuccessfulLeadership Action 

B&A 548 Organizational Behavior and Change 

B&A 550 Executive Leadership and Leaders 

EAD 563 Personnel Administration 

GEO 575 Cultural Geography: Seminar 

SOC 576 Seminar in Culture and Personality 

B&A 581 Administrative Problems and Practices 

B&A S84 Management Development ^ 

GEO 585 Seminar in Regional Concepts 

SOC NEW Advanced Urban Sociology 



E. Specialty in Public Administration 

JRN 400 Press and Society 

ECO 401 Contemporary Economic Issues 

ECO 403 Seminar in Urban Economics 

JRN 404 Publ;Lc Relations Techniques 

ECO 410 Government and Business 

PSC 411 Public Personnel Administration 

PSC 415 Comparative Bureaucracies 

\HED 420 Public Health Administration 

\sOC 431 Seminar in the Community 

\sOC 439 Industrial Sociology 

PSC 442 Politics of Modernization 

B&A 445 Wage and Salary Administration 

B&A 446 Industrial Relations 

B&A 455 Communications and Management 

ECO 460 Public Finance 

PSC 464 American State Government and Administration 

PSC 465 American Local Rural Government 

PSC 466 Politics and Policy in Urban Communities 

ECO 471 Seminar in State and Local Taxation 

HST 471 American Radicalism 

B&A 474 Advanced Financial Management 

PSC 481 Special Topics in Political Behavior 

lET 497 Special Studies: Planning and Decision Making 

lET 497 Special Studies: Successful Leadership Action 

PSC 510 Seminar in Pub3ic Bureaucracy and Policy Formation 

PSQ 511 Seminar in ^^-.uparative Public Administration 

PSC 520 Seminar in American National Government 
PSC 521 Seminar in* the American Judicial Process 
PSC 524 Seminar in American Political Parties 

B&A 530 Public Policy and American Enterprise 

BED 540 A Survey of Data Processing 

^ 1 
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SED 5A5 Methods of Educational Research 

B&A 548 Organization Behavior and Change 

B&A 550 Executive Leadership and Leaders 

EAD 563 Personnel Administration 

PSC 564 Seminar in i^juerican State Government. 

PSC 565 Seminar in Local Government and Politics 

B&A 575 Managerial Economics 

B&A 577 Development of Management Thought 

B&A 580 Quantitative Decision Making 

B&A 581 Administrative Problems and Practices 

B&A 584 Management Development 

B&A 585 Principles of Managerial Producti>;ity 

B&A 587 Managerial Measurements and Control 

B&A NEW Project Planning and Budgeting Systems 

B&A NEW Manpower Administration and Planning 

SOC NEW Cultural Awareness 

PSC NEW Public Policy Making 



Specialty in Recreation and Park Adminifitration 
REC 400 Issues in Recreation 

REC 405 Administration of Recreation and Parks 

REC 406 Seminar in Recreation and Park Administration 

REC 418 Philosophy in Recreation 

REC 453 Family Camping 

REC 460 Outdoor Education - School Camping 

REC 475 The Undergraduate Curriculum in Recreation and 

Parks Education - 
REC 500 Advanced Issues in Recreation 
REC 503 Advanced Independent Readings in Recreation 
REC 51^ Practicum in Recreation Supervision aAd Administration 
REC 520 Planning, Development, and Maintenarip^ of Park and 

Recreation Facilities 
REC 552 Outdoor Recreation 
REC 553 Organized Camping 
REC 554 Seminar in Recreation , 

REC 575 The Graduate Curriculum in Recreation and Parks 
Education . 

REC NEW Recreation in Community Organizations 
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G. Specialty in Urban and .Regional Planning 
U rban Planning 



SOC 419 Sociology of Small Groups 

ECO- 460 Public Finance 

PSC 466 Politics and Policy in Urban Communities 

B&A 470 Real Estate Law 

lET 497 Special Studies; Planning and Decision Making 

GEO NEW Spatial Systems and planning 

GEO NEW Commuuity Material Resources 
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REC NEW Recreation in Community Organization 
SOC NEW Urban Sociology 
^SC NEW Public Policy Making 

Regional Planning 

SOC 419 Sociology of Small Groups 

GEO 422 Problems in Resource Utilization 

^ BIO 428 Population Ecology . 

• PSC 465 American Local Rural Government 
B&A 470 Real Estate Law 

BIO 494 Conservation of Natural Resources 
lET 497 Special Studies: Planning and Decision Making 
REC 520 Planning, Development, and Maintenance of Park \. 
and Recreation Facilities 

* GEO NEW Spatial Systems and Planning ' ^ 
GEO NEW Environmental Issues in Planning 



MANAGEMENT AND SUPERVISION , > 

The graduate program in Management and Supervision provides opportunities 
for breadth of education as well as for a reasonable amount of specializa- 
tion. It includes courses which assure the development of a basic 
understanding of the principles and practices involved in the management 
of business and industrial firms and other organizations in the dynamic eco- 
nomic, social, and political environment of the world today. Students are 
expected to gain administrative, human relations, and technical competencies 
in relationship to their area of specialization. 

The primary objective of the program is to prepare prospective administrators 
and supervisors to deal with problems choice, complexity, and change in- 
volved in the successful management of variouft types of organizations in an 
everchanging environment. This preparation includes not only a thorough 
grounding in the basic fundamentals of current knowledge but also development 
of the ability to adapt, to initiate, and even to control change itself. 



Degree Requirements 
I. Individualized Nature^of the Program 

The options ^-.ailable in the program provide numerous alternatives for 
the student. There are specific areas of specialization, such as 
finance, personnel, and industrial management, or an individualized 
option, all of which are designed within specified guidelines and com- 
petencies to serve the student. The manner in which these are fulfilled 
are determined jointly by the student and the advisor. As a general 
guide, a variety of courses which might meet the competency goals are 
provided below. Likewise, a variety of courses are listed for several 
specialty areas, although neither these areas nor the listed courses 
should be considered definitive. 
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II. Areas of Competency in Management and Supervision 

To fulfill the requirements for the Degree the student must be able 
to demonstrate specific competencies which are inherent in a management 
and supervision specialization. These competencies are described in 
general terms in points A through C. 

There are four alternatives available to the student in demonstrating 
these competencies or others that may be developed with an advisor on 
an individual basis. 




1. The student may have already demonstrated the specified com- 
petency through previous career or personal experiences. 
These abilities may, be translated intq academio credit through 
a professional evaluative process utilizing the "Application 
for Developmental Experience", D-72. ^ 

2. Appropriate courses from the listings below and/or others may 
be used in formulating an indl^Vidual program. 

3. Special readings, independent studies, and individual research 
may be arranged. 

4. Internship and work-study programs may be established. 

A. Basic competencies required to perform the specific tasks involved 
in the area of specialization* 

1. Ability to use pertinent knowledge, methods,^ techniques, and 
equipment necessary to perform specific tasks in management and 
supervision. 

2. The specific technical competencies required in the specializa- 
tions and possible course selections for marketing, finance, 
personnel, and industrial management are stated under each spe- 
cialty area. The competencies for the individualized option 
are designed specifically on an individual basis. 
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B. Basic competencies in human relation abilities in dealing with emo- 
tional and motivational development in ihterpersonal relations. 

1. Ability to use pertinent knowledge of methods and working with 
and through people associated with varied business and industrial 
roles. 

2. Ability to integrate the goals of an individual with the objectives 
of the organization. 

3. Ability to work with other people effectively, understand them, 
and communicate with them. 
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4. Possible course selections: 



lEI 


401 


JRN 


404 


SDA 


406 


PSY 


409 


SOC 


419 


SOC 


431 


PSY 


427 


B&A 


446 


SDA 


460 


PSC 


481 


B&A 


548 


■lET 


597 


lET 


NEW 


PSY 


NEW 



Application of Industrial Management Principles 
Public Relations Techniques 
Studies in Discussion Leadership 
Group Dynamics 

The Sociology of Small Groups 
Seminar in the Community 
Human Motivation 
Industrial Relations 

Communication and Change: The^ Diffusion of Ideas 

and Information 
Special Topics in Political Behavior 
Organization Behavior and Change 
Special Studies: Industrial Ecology 
Industrial Organizations 
Industrial Psychology 



C. Basic competencies in meeting the demands of an organization for 
r unified activity and integrative action. 

1. Ability to think and act in terms of the total organizational' 
system. 

2. Ability to function in complex problem-solving situations for 
the purpose of attaining particular objectives related to the 
organization. 

3. t Ability to plan, program, and organize business and industrial 

tasks and activities. 

4. Possible course, selections: 

Application of Industrial Management Principles 
Computer Applications in Industry 
Business Statistics 
Statistics in Education 
Methods of Busines'^ Research 
Foundations of American Enterprise 
Organization Behavior and Change 
Executive Leadership and Leaders 
Administrative Problems and Practices 
Principles of , Managerial Productivity 
Business Organization and Policy 
Special Studies: Successful Leadership Action 



lET 


401 


lET 


402 


B&A 


480 


SED 


481 


B&A 


510 


B&A 


520 


B&A 


548 


B&A 


550 


B&A 


581 


B&A 


585 


B&A 


590 


lET 


597 



III. Area of Specialization 

To develop in the area of Management and Supervision, the student may 
select, in consultation with his advisor, a series of courses in 
specialty areas of marketing, finance, personnel, or industrial 
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management; or an individualized option. The availability of these 
specializations vary according to the number of students interested , 
in a particular option in the specific location. These courses 
should consist of approximately two thirds of the required minimum 
total of thirty semester hours in the program. In developing a stu- 
dent's program, both the student and advisor must be alert to the 
selection of courses that fulfill the general competencies as stated 
above. 

A. Specialty in Finance 
Corporation Finance 

1. Inter-relationships between area of finance and all other, 
areas in a business enterprise, 

B&A 574 Financing and Management of Corporate Assets 
B&A 578 Long Term Financial Policies 
B&A NEW * Managerial Finance 

2. Measurement of Financial Matters - accounting 

kC^Sfl Accounting for Business Management 

B&A 574 Financing and Management of Corporate Assets 

B&A 578 Long Term Financitl Pol"^.cies ' 

B&A NEW Managerial Finance 

3. Automation in finance and accounting - computer systems 

ACC 462 Accounting Information Systems and Analysis 
B&A 574 Financing and Management of Corporate Assets 
B&A NEW Managerial Finance 

4. Reporting of financial matters. Reporting requirements for 
purposes of taxation f(federal , state, local income taxes, 
payroll taxes, franchise taxes, property taxes, inventory 
taxes, et^). Reporting requirements for SEC, stockholders, 
s^ck exchanges. 

B&A 574 Financing and Management of Corporate Assets 
B&A 578 Long Term Financial Policies 
B&A NEW Managerial Finance 



Governmental Finance 

1. Financial problems and approaches in local, state, and 
federal agencies . 

2. Possible course selections: 
ECO 460 Public Finance 

ECO 471 Seminar in State and Local Taxation 
ECO NEW Money and Banking 



(Master's Degree) 

B. Specialty in Personnel 

1. Knowledge of personnel procedures and methods in functional 
personnel areas such as forecasting manpower requirements, 
conducting wage and salary surveys or constructing employee 
evaluation and improvement programs. 




B&A 440 Production Management 

B&A 445 Wage and Salary Administration 

B&A 583 Business Personnel Management 

B&A 584 Management Development 

PSY NEW Industrial Psychology 

2. Skill in formulating proposals covering desired personnel 
programs and the ability to present these in a suitable 
persuasive manner to top m£.nagement. 

B&A 450 Business Report Writing 
B&A 455 Communication and Management 
SDA 450 Communication and Change: The Diffusion of 
Lines and Information 



3. Skills in interpersonal and group communication. This 
would involve a working knowledge of semantics and the 
technical methods of interviewing. 

PSY 409 Group Dynamics 

SDA 460 Communication and Change: The Diffusion of Ideas 
and Information 

4. Insight and skill in judging or assessing human qualities, 
needs, motivations, and responses. This would include an 
effective understanding of the use of psychological tests, 
with emphasis on their administration and interpretation. 

SOC 439 Industrial Sociology 

B&A 550 Executive Leadership and Leaders 

5. Possession of professional insight relative to the dynamics of 
individual and group behavior within organizations. 

B&A 540 Organization Behavior and Change 

6. Knowledge of law governing labor relations and of the strategies 
involved in the negotiation of labor agreements and the handling 
of grievances. 

ECO 414 Labor Economics 

ECO 415 Collective Bargaining and Labor Law 
B&A 446 Industrial Relations 
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Specialty in Marketing 

1. Knowledge of Vocabulary used in marketing 
B&A NEW Marketing and Markets 

2. Concept of the marketing process including the "Marketing 
Concept'*. 

B&A 563 Development of Marketing Thought 

3. A concept of the interdisciplinary nature of marketing, 
including such areas as economics, psychology, sociology, etc, 

B&A 463 Marketing Management 

4. A concept of pricing as used by various institutions in 
marketing. 

B&A 463 Marketing Management 
B&A 561 Marketing Strategy 

5. A concept of the "marketing mix" or "strategy in marketing". 
B&A 463 Marketing Management 

6. Concept of "consumer buying behavior". 
B&A 560 Seminar in Marketing Problems 

7. Concept of the environment for making marketing decisions 
including Government and Marketing and Ethics in marketing. 

D. Specialty in Industrial Management 

1. Ability to use pertinent knowledge, methods, techniques 
necessary for the performance of specific tasks and 
activities in industry. 

lET 400 Production Concepts 

lET 402 Computer Applications in Industry 

lET 421 Study of American Industry 

lET 423 Field Study in Industry ^ 

lET 597 Special Studies: Industrial Ecology 

2. Ability to plan for and manage production functions and to 
supervise personnel performing the functions. 

lET 400 Production Concepts 

lET 401 Application of Industrial Management Principles 
lET 421 Study of American Industry 
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lET 423 Field Study in Industry 

B&A 440 Production Management 

B&A 442 Production Planning and Control 

B&A 443 The Management of Quality Control 

lET 597 Special Studies: Successful Leadership Action 

Ability to use appropriate motor skills of doing industrial 
tasks as well as the abstract orientations and basic frames 
of reference that are normally associated with the industrial 
environment, 

lET 467 New Materials and Processes 

lET 476 Numerical Control Programming 

lET 478 Materials Testing 

lET 482 Power Technology 

lET 492 Electronics Technology 



E. Specialty in Business Management 

1. General knowledge of the field of quantitative analysis 
including basic techniques. 

B&A 480 Business Statistics ^ 

B&A 580 Quantitative Decision Making 

B&A 587 Managerial Measurements and Control 

2. General knowledge of the use of computers. 
BED 540 A Survey of Data Processing 

3. General knowledge of behavior of individuals in groups, 
social organizations, human motivations, etc. 

B&A 548 Organization Behavior and Change 
PSY 409 Group Dynamics 

PSY 527 Motivation and Emotion ^ 

4. General awareness of management through place in society, 
responsibilities, and influences on management thought. 

B&A 520 Foundations of American Enterprise 

B&A 530 Public Policy and American Enterprise 

B&A 577 Development of Management Thought 

B&A 590 Business Organizations and Policy 



F. Individualized Specialty 

Thi^ option allows the student to select a program, with the consent 
of his advisor, that allows him to attain a particular set of . 
objectives. These objectives must be commensurate with his employer s 
requirement, his career aspirations, or wiuh his past experimental or 
academic background. 'i 
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FY 1974 Contract for Services Agreement 

HUD*s "University Without Walls" ~ An Article 

by Dr. Melvin Wachs , 



1A5 

CONTRACT FOR SERVICES 
AGREEMENT 



THIS AGREEMENT made and entered into this 



of ^197 , effective as of July 1, 1973, by and between ' 

THE SESEAR' CORPORATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII (RCUH) and Central 
Michigan Univeisity (CMU) , a Michigan Constitutional Educational Corporatipn, 
herein defined as CMU. 

WITNESSETH: 

WHERt'AS, The Research Corporation of the University of Hawaii 
has entered into a contract with the United States of America for a grant 
for the planning and implementation of the Comprehensive City Demonstration 
Program for the Model Neighborhood Areas of Kalihi-Palama and Waianae- 
Nanakuli, hereinafter referred to. as the "MNAs," pursuant to Title I of the 
Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan Development Act of 1966; and 

WHEREAS, itf utilizing the HUD University Without Walls Program, 
the CMU will conduct employment-related training and education for the 
Honolulu Model Neighborhood Areas, residents; and 

WHEREAS, nhe training will combine academic and on-the-job compo- 
nents; aad 

WHEREAS, The Research Corporation of the University of Hawaii and 
CMU desire that the educational objectives of the "University Without Walls" 
concei be advanced and that the goals set forth above be accomplished and 
enter into this Agreement for that purpose; and 

' WHEREAS, The Research Corporation of the University of Hawaii desires 
to engage an Independent Contractor with the ability to undertake the unique 
requirements of the project and to render certain services on a contract basis 
which do not admit of competition; 
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* WHEREAS, for purposes of this contract CMU is considered to be a 

"Contractor" within the meaning oL.the definitions, contained in CDA Letter 

/ I t - ' 

\* • . . 

Number 8, Part II dated June 1969, HUD Handbook: . * • - 

^ - . ' ^» * 

NOW, THEREFORE, The parties hereto do mutually agrfee as follows: 

A. 'SCOPE OF SERVICES . 

* 1. CMU shall perform but not- be limited to the following 

service^: 

a. Make available the equivalent *of 30 courses, each 
giving 3 semester hours -of credit with' the required 

K size of class not to be^^^'arger than^Oi^students, 

except that CtlU may allow a larger^ enrollment in 
classes where the larger size will not have a ' 
* detrimental effect on the quality ,of instruction 

provided according to university standards* - . 

y 

b. Make available trained coimselors/ to ^counsel parti- , 
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cipants on course selection, career and degree ob- 
jectives, supplemental or remedial ^training, (subject 
to screening paragraph 2 a,b), and such other matters ^ 
bearing on each^student 's individual development. ^ 
In this regard, counseling shall assistN^articipants 
in selecting courses which are employment oriented 
and which would enhan^de the stude;>t'.«> chances to seek 
or improve employment status • J 
Make available -textbooks and course materials without 
additional charge. • Assemble and deliver to the RCUH 
or its^ representati-^e all necessary pre-course rftacfing 
materials, course o'utlines and other learning teaterials 
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prior to the beginning of each cJLass. 
Assign a program manager to be regularly present in 
the City of Honolulu who shall be responsible for 
administering the^ project and actijig as a coordinator 
during the term of the contract period, and who §hall 
operate from an established office, CMU shall bear the 
cost of the office operation and rental* 
Provide each student participant in the program who 
corapletes *an application for Developmental Experience 
with aa analysis of his work and past academic record, 
granting academic credit as appropriate within existing 
standards established by im. Evaluation of Developmental 
Experience will be completed within three months of the^ 
date that all relevant data are submitted. Developmental 
Experiehce credit will be entered on offici student 
records after the student has successfully completed 5 
s^ester hours of .course work, A minimum of 150 such 
analyses shall be the program goal and the maximum shall be 
* 300 .including the analyses and Developmental Experiences 
processed since February 1, 1972. To the extent possible 
all^analyses shall be completed not later than January 21, 
1974. 

Furnish RCUH,6r its representative with grade repuits on 

■each student at the coiirpletion of each cooirse, provided 

students give their consent £or such reports (in accordance 

\ i ■ ■ " 

with CJIU's Student Information Policy). In addition^ furnish 

i. 

evaluation reports of tl. > program at regular, agreed upon 
inten/als.-. * * 
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g. If the total number of qualified participants and <i 
duly authorized auditors enrolled in any course is less • 
than 10, to reschedule the course at a later date. If 
upoa rescheduling, enrollment for the course is not 10 

or more, CMU schedule another mutually agreed uppn 

• course. ' ' - / 

h. To inake available 100 independent studies ( 3 sem. hrs. 
each) for those students who request such a' study program. 

i. CMU reserves the right to make all determinations relevant 
to academic assessment of students and their continued 
etirollment as degree-seeking participants in its program. 
Any Model Cities* sponsored student may audit courses on 

a non-credit, non-degree earning status. Auditors who 
later qualify for admission to the degree program of the 
Institute for Tersonal and Career Development will have 

• their performance in the audit considered when granting 
academic credit (as provided in paragraph A~l-e) . 

CMU agrees to offer the 30 courses referred to earlier 
(see Ala) within 12 months from July 1, 1973. In addition, 
independent studies shall also be completed^ within the 
time limits established for the particular type of independent, 
study undertaken, with students encouraged to complete their 
work within the time limits of the contract, 
k. As part of its agreement with RCUH, CMU will pay for all 
instructional services required under this contract and, 
in addition, will pay the salaries of its own Hawaii-based 
employees. C>nJ will also pay all travel and per diem costs 
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of all independeiit contractors and project staff 
according to O-IU policy. The RCTJH will not be respon- 
sible for any additional fees or charges ejccept to the 
extent of the entire contract amount of $151,000.00. 
1. CMU agrees to make reasonable schedule adjustments as the 

the release time e-f the student groups change and as . 

the learning styles of the student group become more apparent. 

a. QiU agrees to designate one member of its staff to act 
as a- regular, identifiable channel of communication and 
source of information with a person designated by RCUH. 
2* The Research Corporation of the University of Hawaii (through 

the UH Manoa. College of Continuing Education) shall perform, 

but not be limited to, the following services: 

a. Screen participants to determine their eligibility in 

the pro^^cam with the understanding that CMU shall determine 
under its requirements,- uniformly applied, which partici- 
pants are qualified to enroll for credit and which parti- 
cipants, if not qualified for credit, may audit CMU courses « 

b. Provi4e necessary background on each program participant 
as required by CMU; and arrange, upon request, visits 
between students and supervisors. 

c. Provide classroom facilities, including any necessary 
audio-visual aids and equipment for the program, and 
arrange for necessary discussion rooms. 

d. Provide, when requested, appropriate space for student 
counseling, in addition to the CMU office, and schedule 
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students for counseling, 
e. Register students and distribute course materials and 
course outlines well in advance of the course so that 
students may have ak opportunity for proper preparation 
according to a schedule to be developed by the CMU pro- 
gram manager (described in paragraph 1 (d) above) and 
the RCDH designated member of staff who has the respon- 
sibility for administration of the program (described in 
paragraph 2 (i) below). 

f. Collect take-hcme examinations, papers and other student 
assignments for CMU, and provide secure space for the 
storage bf these documents. 

g. Publicize regularly and in a timely manner to all MNA 
residents CMU course offerings and counseling services. 

h. In the event that classes cannot be filled to capacity 
of 30 students from the MNAs, RCUH may open enrollment 
to other than MNA residents. 

i. ' UH Manoa College of Continuing Education agrees to 
designate one staff member who" shall have the responsibility 

^r administration of the program and who shall serve as 
a regular identifiable channel of communication and source 
of information. 
. TIME FOR PERFORMANCE 

The services of CMU are to commence as soon as practicable 
after the execution of this Contract. Such services shall be 
undertaken and completed in such sequence as to assure its 
•expeditious completion in the light of the purpose of this 
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Contract, but in any event all of the services required hereunder 
shall be completed on or before June 30, 1974 except as provided in 
paragraph A-l-e,j, ^ ^ %> 

COMPENSATION * . / 

Tne RCUH agrees to pay CMU the sum of ONE HUNDRED FIFTY-ONE ^ 
THOUSAND DOLLARS ($151,000.00) as full compensation for the 
performance of this Contract subject to the provisions 
listed hereinbelow, • 

1, Twelve monthly payments of $11,325.00 upon receipt of 
invoice. It is specifically understood that these 
payments are considered to commence August 1, 1973 and 
continue on a monthly basis from that date, 

2. The sum of $15,100.00 the percent (10%) of the contract 
payment ($151,000.00), shall be withheld and final 
payment of said sum shall be made with the written' 
approval of RCUH which shall be given upon satisfactory - 
completion of the Contract. Satisfactory completion of 
the Contract will be based upon the following criteria: 

a. Thirty courses will have been made available. 

b. One hundred independent studies of 3 credit hours 
each t^ll have been made available. 

c. Students vho have requested counseling and who 

have been scheduled by RCUH for counseling will have 
been counseled. 

d. Students who have applied for developmental experience 
evaluation will have had their experiences evaluated and 
the results of these evaluations made available to them. 
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e. An end-of-year report summarizing the status of all 

enrollees as of June 30, 1974, will have been provided • 
3. Salaries of both local CMU instructional personnel and 

all travel and per diem costs will be covered in the above 
stated amount. There" will be no additional charges of any 
nature incident to carrying out the agreed upon CMU com- 
ponent of CTP. 
D* OTHER PROVISIONS 

Attached hereto and by this reference made a part of this 

contract: 

E xhibit A — Special Terms and Conditions for Educational 
Contract (7/12/72). 

Exhibit B — Supplementary General Conditions — KUD 7050 
(11-70) . 

Exhibit C — Economic Stabilization Act of 1970 as amended. 
IN \rtTNESS I'TKEREOF, the ^parties hereto have cau-ved this agreement to 
be signed as of the day and year first above written. 



RESEARCH CORPORiVTIOlJ of 
the feT'/ERSITY OF HAWAII 



CENTRAL MICHIGAN UNr/ERSITT 



BY 



Executive Director^ 



BY 



Title President 



Approved ; , - /{^ C ^ 



Collage of Concinuing 
Education 
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By_ 



Title Vice-President of Business 
~~ '* and Finance 
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"February 8, 1972 



hud's "university without walls": 
A LITTLE PUBLICIZED EDUCATIONAL INNOVATION 

Dr. Melvin W. Wachs 
Senior Program Officer 
Community Planning and Management 
U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development 



This article is an exception to an unwritten "rule" that public 
agencies strive to publicize their most interesting and innovative 
programs literally before they are "off the ground." HUD ini- 
tiated and has nutured an intriguing experiment in "open universities" 
since 1969, almost without benefit of press release. Our response 
was to long felt needs of Federal, State and local agencies for well- 
prepared professionals and paraprofessionals, .and to the almost 
desperate pleas of the inner city minority and disadvantaged for 
access to those educational opportunities available to their more 
affluent neighbors. Ours has also been a response to the frequent 
criticism voiced by the academic community, students, industrial 
and public executives, that contrmpory universities are not **rele- 
vant" and do not prepare persons for a life's work. Indeed, the 
experience of Federal, State and local agencies indicates that 
graduates of even the most distinguished universities in many of 
the most "pragmatically" oriented fields of study have to be exten- 
sively retrained on-the-job. 

In response to this and other educational needs, HUD sought to assist 
a number of institutions in the creation of a university truly 
"without walls." In order to achieve this goal, with advice from 
a host of academic and managerial consultants, HUD suggested that 
the best of managerial technology be combined by interested univer- 
sities with the best of traditional academic practices, to produce 
an all-inclusive external degree system. 



Brief Program Description 

Concisely put, HUD's "university without walls" project involves 
a highly flexible educational format, encompassing a "new" educa- 
tional technology in the sense of a combination of formal instruction 
through. intensive seminars, on-the-job training, and work experience; 
a very liberal and quite flexible academic mix of requirements — 
credit for life and work experience, an opportunity to "challenge" 
the system through examinations, and other 'features; and the ability 
to literally take the university anywhere, hence "without walls", and 

*This article has been prepared for the California State .College system 
at its request • J_ . ^ 
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to use the very best people as faculty, wherever they may be physi- 
cally locatied, by bringing them (as well as the counselors and 
classes) to the students. Unlike most of the "without walls 
programs now in existence, where the student must come to the 
university, HUD's concept is that the university is there to serve 
the student, and must come to him. Its service concept provides 
that the objective of the UWVJ is to provide a first-rate, relevant 
educational experience within the context of service. Thus, the 
universUy must provide the best in instructional technology, new 
materials, and the most qualified instructorial staff (whether or 
not they work for the university full-time is irrelevant). Personal 
contact is an essential, provided for through a corps of highly 
skilled, well trained counselors, who must also be specialists in 
their fields; and all must be complimented by a smoothly run, tech- 
nically integrated managerial system responsive to student needs. 
I r.hall describe this concept more fully as we go along. 

HUD's approach to teaching technology involves literally bringing 
the university to the student. The traditional concept of a 
university has it fixed in geographic site, in faculty, in approach 
to educational technology and in transferability of educational and 
social institutions. HUD's program moves the classes to the student 
body, wherever they may be; provides a teaching technology suited 
to inservice hours and work requirements (intensiva one week, or 
three day - two day sessions, plus readings, assignments and course 
outlines offered far in advance); curricula pragmatically tailored 
to the needs of students and agencies with both general theoretical 
exposure and highly wo.'k oriented programs of education; equivalency 
examinations, and recognition of work experience credited towards 
a degree or certification goal; complete compatability and exchange 
of credit with every other university or instituti9n in the system, 
includ'ng a network of consortia nationwide; accreditation of certain 
university-level training experiences the individual may have had 
through Federal, State, local or private sources; highly trained 
counselors with regular visitations; university-agency liaison; 
special on-the-job work study programs; tutorial and research work 
done in the agency environment; team and individual teaching done 
by the best qualified instructors drawn from universities, govern- 
ment agencies, professional associations, the private sector; 
special aud^o-visual materials, and timely, newly developed readings; 
programmed learning and tele-teaching techniques; and other features. 
-About 12,000 students will be enrolled in this project nation and 
worldwide by June, 1972. 



Educational Approach 

I have said that EUD and its advisors suggested use of the best of 
the past in a new approach to educational technology, and we have 
sought to revive long successful experiences in traditional education. 
We have sought, for instance, revival of the long held but recently 
little acknowledged tenet that what an individual already knows 
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through life and 'work experience, and/or forms of training and 
education other than those derived from formal courses at academic 
institutions, can be worthy, meaningful, and substitute in whole or 
in part for rigidly defined course work. American higher education 
has succumbed to the fetish that one cannot be educated without 
subscription to formal coursework, administered by a certified faculty 
member, although for centuries it has been possible to defend one s 
higher degree by examination at many of the great universities of 
the world, such as the Sorbonne and Oxbridge! 

Universities participating in HUD's program have sought the advice 
of many of the most distinguished academics and practitioners » Jn 
scores of occupational fields to assist them in rendering judgements 
as to how much practical experience at what levels jnight substitute 
for how much, and what kinds, of academic work. For example, 
assume that a recent enrollee had never taken formal training of any 
kind in financial management, but now sought to round-out and pursue 
studies, in that field, and seek a BA in Public^dministration . 

Through our intensive counseling process this student (an actual case 
among thousands), who had worked in a local governmental unit's 
budget and finance office for five years, was counseled in depth by 
a tiighly trained counselor. His work record was examined in detail, 
to determine how Mch actual knowledge he had of public finance, 
auditing, accounting, and administration, so that formal course 
work could be relinquished in favor of acknowledgement of lite 
experience. The counselor also analysed non-university training 
experiences the student had undertaken (such as workshops in muni- 
cipal finance, orientation sessions run by consultants an'ci state, 
local and Fed§ral governmental units, institutes run by 'local uni- 
versities and'junior colleges, and so forth), in terms/ of academic^ 
content. The counselor also met in joint session with the student s 
direct supervisor, to review the real range of his responsibilities 
and experiences. This student received sixty semester hour equi- 
valents towards his BA degree,, or about half his formal course training 
experience requirement. The range offered by participating insti- 
tutions has been from six to ninety hours for the BA, and up tv 
half of graduate degree requirements. 

On the basis of this analysis, further butressed by guidance tables ' 
with respect to level and field of experience supplied the counselor 
by distinguished professionals and professional organizations in 
each field, the counselor arrives at a mutual assessment of- the 
student's present level of knowledge and ability. On this basis, 
he tentatively awards a "credit equivalent" for life and work experience. 
This equivalent might be further tested, if the counselor and/or 
specialist(s) in the student's field wish to do so, by submission of 
a formal paper, and/or by oral and/or written examinations. The 
formal credit equivalent, by the way, is not recorded automatically 
on a student's transcript by the university. Students must demon- 
strate their level of ability by taking, formal courses, by examinations, 
and/or by work study experiences at the higher level of competence 
and knowledge accredited through counselling before a transcript 
credit release is authorized by their counselor. 
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Students also have access to advanced accreditation in the already 
widespread CLEP system, which we find highly academic in approach 
and limited in applicability to traditional academic su> act matter, 
but none-the-less a "start". There is another tailor-trade "CLEP" 
system available to participants in our program: "Challenge 
Exa!iiina.tions." These exams are reversions to an almost forgotten 
academic past, to the time when 'students did not have to attend 
formal courses (attendance was never taken) and could prove them- 
selves, (as they still do by the thousands at the University of 
London or the Sorbonne) by examination alone". In certain univer- 
sities in hud's system, students may elect to demonstrate their 
mastery of any subject field, any subject, or even any degree, 
through an examination conceived for them by academics and specialists 
in the field, and administered at their behest and on a schedule 
convenient to them. 

All recommended work/study and formal courses must, of course, 
be fit into some sort of curriculum or course of study focused on 
an educational objective. HUD's approach to this requirement has 
been systematic in development, yet flexible in application. 

As a former academic, I well remember the annual departmental and 
Kiollege curriculum committee agony sessions, and the weary nonths 
spent in meetings discussing what requirements should be -t.nvoked 
for graduation. We few faculty gathered about the table, even less 
of us possessed of extensive life rather than teaching experience 
in our fields of specialization, to decide that every student grad- 
uating from our institjation needed Stat 101 (because "statistics 
are good and useful,") or Gov. 103 (because "everyone should know 
about government,") and on and on. At times, we were rarely if 
ever cognizant of the real needs of the world outside our meeting 
room for trained individuals in our fields, and what ingredients 
could be added to the academic course "mix" to fulfill the recipe 
to meet those needs. More often than not, we were unconciously 
preparing students not for an outside job but for potential future 
university faculty membership. 

HUD has established a self-operative, voluntary, cooperative system, 
with professionals and professional societies, to help overcome 
the limitations of inhouse faculty in determining life-related 
educational needs, and in planning life related curricula. In 
about twenty fields, participati ^ universities and HUD have worked 
with panels of highly qualified practicioners drawn from government 
and industry, and with scores of leaders from academia, in creating 
new and relevant curricula. We have in these and other fields 
even gone so far as to design complete courses, list suggested 
readings, suggest how to apportion "eyeball" classroom and study 
time in each course, and relate the whole to a new dimension of flow 
of study through work, classroom exposure, tutorial and other kinds 
of educational experiences. The curricula are then modified even 
V^^urther, as applicable, in counselor, student and supervisor con- 
ferences. This technique could easily be adopted by universities 
a sine qua non in curricular planning. 

ERLC 
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I noted that HUD's program incorporates as an enormously important 
facet, work experience. Since our objective was to provide a form 
of what has in recent years been .referred to as •^continuing educa- 
tion" for those already in or about to enter jobs, we sought to 
make education an important part of ^a .student ' s work, and vice versa. 
That is one of the reasons why supervisors are usually counseled 
along with students. Thus a student together with his or her 
supervisor will work out with a counselor, faculty member, and/or 
academic specialist, a program that combines reading and tutorial 
experiences and work assignments. He will be judged by the totality 
of hiB product, against a clearly defined educational objective in 
his field, set by counselor, faculty, supervisor, and student. His 
work/study program (not internship, please!) will be intensive, and 
may also yield a better immediate work product to his agency as a 
bonus. 



Teaching Technology 

Aside from work/study, tutorial, challenge examination, assessment of 
life and work experience, and other^ "proofs of the pudding/' there 
-is also formal learning garbed in a less traditional guise.. With 
the basic objective of fitting learning to needs of the student 
rather than to the cycle of the seasons, we have divorced our academic 
structure of formal learning experiences from harvests and holidays. 
Since our students do not, as in contemporary academic scheduling 
hangovers from a rural society, need to take off summers to assist 
Dad in the harvest, nor require education in fifteen week baitches, 
we have eliminated (except for record keeping purposes) semester 
systems and vacation gaps. Classes are held whenever and wherever 
they are needed. We have alsc^ eliminated the fetish of classroom 
"eyeball contact hours." How faculty have for decades bemoaned 
the "eyeball" timekeeper method, yet done nothing about it! HUD's 
associated universities have organized their classes in a different 
manner. Some are in intensive, dawn till dusk, week long experiences, 
with readings, assignments, and complete course outlines sent to 
students six to eight weeks in advance. Others are fit around 
specialized student schedules — e.g. , two days of intensive work 
with two or three days again, held several weeks later. There is 
even, for example, one series of classes organized by a participating 
university for Strategic Air Command crews down in the-silos of the 
Midwest (not HUD students i) two days on and two days off, to acco- 
modate to the missle commands job assignment needs. 

HUD's "University Without Walls" associates do not ask students to 
drag off to class weekly after a long day's work from 7 to 9 pm on 
the thesis that sixteen weeks are needed in all cases to learn, 
and that is that. Rather, students are released from the job to 
take formal training, and go back to work with the fruits of know- 
le^gd and exposure the next Monday, or Wednesday, or whatever. The 
results are of times amazing for Information, approaches, and even 
theories, are almost immediately applied to job and life situations. 
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This system has also permitted our university associates to organize and 
run classes in an entirely different manner than in the past. Jhey 

I c 1^ nr. "rrark" courses e.g.. at different academic 

have, for example, set up tracK courses e.g., . i „ 

levels of sophistication with the more advanced assisting the less 
advanced to learn, while reinforcing their o""/^?"^^"'^" '.^^ 
teaching technology has also made it possible for participating institu 
tions to utilize the very best faculty that can be found anywhere --- 
meant literally, for they may be brought from all parts of the nation 
and may be career academics, agency and/or private sector People, 
with high, qualifications. To teach, one need only spare a complete 
week off the job, rather than four to twelve months. Preparation 
time and followup, '.'Mle very very intensive, are usually 
home. Participating universities are also able to pay visiting profes 
sors at about double the going rate for contemporary ^ig^ university 
continuing education expenses because the programs are self-reimburse 
able. HUD has also begun a project designed to radically change 
the nature of traditional correspondence instruction, so that its 
"University Without Walls" may reach clientele with first-rate study 
materials anywhere in the nation, in situations where actual physical 
classes are not practical. Individual student learning f ^^^^f^^ 
(instead of the traditional series of readings and questions followed 
by an examination) will include lectures recorded on easy-to-use 
tape cassettes; tape-slide presentations (cheaply made for the 
individual student, more complex for agency use;) videotapes and movies 
for agencies. HUD anticipates that this approach will , 
graduate instruction available at low cost to thousands of State-local 
'ersonnel, and will have particular appeal to minority and disadvantaged 
persons wishing to enter public employment. Special f ^^"•^^'^5°^^ , ^^^^ 
sessions have been designed to train students, supervisors and employee 
development staff in use of the new programs. 



The UWW and Local Educational Needs 

HUD is also arranging complete educational programs with jurisdic- 
tions! literally transporting its "Universities Without Walls" physically 
to th;m to servl their total range of needs for staff training Involved ^ 
ate urban Renewal, Model Cities, Housing, Planning, Codes, adminis- 
tri.tive and other HUD related agencies. When feasible, local school 
sy-Jtems, police, public health and other affiliated agencies in the 
1ui^>diction have joined the total program using PHS, Justice, OE and 
otho. available Federal funds, plus local supplementation and even 
student derived prorata contributions. Federal agencies have also , 
adopted HUD's "University Without Walls" technology and programs 
for internal staff training purposes, and HUD is cooperating with the 
Bureau of Training of the U.S. Civil Service Commission. We soon 
expect to add £ television teaching series designed to bring instruc- 
tion to blocs of individuals in a geographic area, coupled with 
learning packages and "challenge" systems; assistance to elementary 
and secondary school teachers and scho6l systems in training teachers 
to incorporate urban related materials in students curricula at 
these levels; new and innovative materials to assist university 
faculty in r;vitali2ing curricula and courses in HUD related areas o. ^ 

J. r f 
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interest, drawn from materials incorporated in HUD programs. 

,r program has been accepted everywhere it has been introduced, 
even ^n situations where local universities were n^ny in number, 
long 6n tenure, and significant, in size and streng' . Local 
I authorities have been the prime movers^even in the latter situatioo^,^ 
requesting aid from HUD in establishing "university without walls.. 
We conclude, on the basis of local requests and analysis, that the 
reason why HUD's UWW is so much wanted is basically because there 
exists a void in higher education — a gap that traditional insti- 
tutions do not and cannot fill thr.>-j,h contemporary management and 
educational policies. We have also assi.-ted in establishing complete 
"universities without campuses." if you will, in towns and cities 
where none existed. In many instances t..e'-e new programs range 
from arts associate to masters, or even "PhD degree levels. 

We have been continually amazed at the rapid spread of our UWW 
program. It is now available .in one form or another in about twenty 
states, and in dozens of metropolitan areas. The military have 
adopted it on scores of bases, and it is open to servicemen in the 
Far East, Europe, Africa and Latin America. Many of the military ^ 
programs, all paid for by the Department of Defense or the Veterans 
Administration (not HUD), are meshed with local programs involving 
urban educational needs of nearby communities. 

T do not want to leave' the impression that all of the students are 
government employees or military people. We have not as of this 
time encouraged our associates to go beyond our immediate Federal, 
State and local educational needs. But in the course of implementing 
the program, hundreds of housewives, businessmen, employees of local 
banks and corjJorations and just plain "men in the -street" have - 
enrolled, eager to advance their education. We even have a small 
number of old-fashioned, "green behind the ears"; twenty-year-old 
full time students. 

We follow with great interest the other UWW projects that seem to 
incorporate a bit of the HUD system (or do we incorporate a portion 
of their goals and organization?) such as the State University of New 
York residential centers system, combining a limited approach to 
off campus education with a liberalized curriculum; the bold and , 
interesting new Minnesota experiment, literally a "university without 
campus, •■^-and in some respects apparently a bit like our UWls' system; 
the interesting, campus-based Union of Experimental Colleges system, 
iunded by the Office of Education and the Ford Foundation; and the 
many, many scattered responses. D' ving the past two years we have 
communicated with about 300 institutions at their request, about our 
prog-,ram. About 120 have inr'icated that they would like to actually 
try to do it, and about thir-ty have ceally had a go at it. Thus 
far HUD has limited its full support only to those that have gotten 
through the developmental stages. It is interesting to note that 
our system can be set up and, put in full operation for an outlay of 
under $10,000, none of which HUD pays. We are willing;, to assist 
most interested parties, and have done so regularly. The system is 
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rather fully set forth in practice and"^xpcrience, although not in *• 
detail on paper. It^must be adopted and adapted to each university's 
needs, and each institution's capacity to respond.*- 



The Managerial System 

In order to make the academic system '^go" HUD suggests that ' interested 
schools set up an entirely new and different management^stem-. 
We have found the old, emplaced system too cumbersome, jpt^ is not 
student-oriented ( it tends to serve its natural clientele^ faculty 
and administration,) cann6t cope with the new educational situation,^ 
and does not respond fapidly enough. Our suggested system is simple 
in concept, although quite sophisticated in detaJ>l and difficult 
in some respects in implementation. Thevjent'ire program, deSpite its 
intricacies, can be and has been set-up from start to finish in as 
little as three to tour months. The lengthy. and agonizing (and many 
say, wasted) "developmental .period" so traditional to academe is 
dispensed with, and the institution is in business with a "UWW** • 
out delay. 



with- 



Through our suggested system about fifteen administrative" employees 
can actually run a r:^ program for as many as 6,000 students at widely 
scattered locations. ^f the locations are too scattered, of course, 
enough time will be consumed 'in staTEf travel to . requin^ additional , 
people. The keyman is the Director, who reports dii'pctly to the 
Provost, President, or Chancellor of the institution. Hij'is^a r?^le 
with completely delegated authority y0r to run programs, to' admit 
students (we do not suggest that admissio;is be ref ejJt'ed back to the ' 
regular Registrar and Admissions staff for processing,) top -contract, , 
and so forth. He in effect runs a miniature university, and perhaps- 
even in some cases a ultiversity. Under him may be an Associate dr 
Deputy Director for Vjrogjam. Development . This is hot the university 
job so often termed "De^lppment," which is a euphemism/ for^dollar- 
getting. Dollars in the form of students and contracts seem to flow 
the way of successful UWV projects. This man actually deveiiQps 
and carries programs to completion, with the aid of the third adminis- 
trative cog — the Program Manager^. ^ 

The keyman in the system at delivery level, is the Program^nager or^ 
Program Coordinator — an adaption of the familiar and/successful ^ 
industrial technique. This man is fully responsible to the directot-* 
for full delivery of academic, counseling, records, materials and - 
other components of the educational product to the user onsite -"^r^ 
students and agencies, the manager sees to it that each project 
runs smoothly, that course scheduling and counseling sessions take 
place, that books and library loan resources are promptly deliveiied, 
and that all clientele nf.p.ds are satisfied. He is an expediter antf. 
a coordinator, serving students, administrators, and faculty tTirough 
scheduling, selection accreditation, biiefing, and evaluation. We^ 
suggest that the Program Manager, is paralleled by^ the industrial^ systems 
engineer who coordinates all phases of an intricate prj?ject, and • 
has full responsibility fot seeing to it that the system ticks along'. 
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producing a coinplej:e product at the end of the assembly line. 

In addition to these positions/ oth^r major components include a 
complete, internalized financial management system apart from the 
university's (although it may be successfully managed by a good 
university system, with computer base) to handle the myriad of 
incoming and outgoing invoices, payments, and so forth which come 
in a steady flow at all times, since there is no semester system; a 
complete book -and material ordering and assembly operation, which 
works at a steady pace (some of the UWW programs already run as 
many as 35C Lormal courses per year,) since university bookstores 
are ill-equxpped to do this job; a multi-media center, which can be 
set up to produce learning packages and run for as little as 
$200,000 per year (packages 6^an be produced, ready for the printer, 
for about $3,500;) a course scheduli'ng and- instructor brifefing 
operation working Closely with the program^ managers; a liaison man. 
who works with the professional interest 'groups and adVisors, and 
with campus; an external, university-based faculty committee, 
representing the faculty organization (most often the Sen'ate) and 
having delegated powers to accredit courses, vi&ftlhg faculty, an^ 
curricula', and to evaluate and report back to .the institution; ^a 
corps^f counselors, almost always part-time (they are paid by the 
day, with .expenses,) drawn from the university, professional societies, 
agencies and other sources, who are highly trained in a unique 
system that is the heart of the personal contact porfion of the UWW 
system;' and a registrar-information system "honcho" who Lands the 
elaborate data system, files, and takes care. of liaison with the 
campus registrar and admission office. There *may* alsb ^be a few more 
part-time aides, generally l-^cal people at remote/locatiohs who 
assist in a sort of program manager capacity. That is all. But 
it is not as simple as it seem^T^, In the proper administration lies . / . 
the heart of the delivery system, once the rigorous, . acadepilc grouiid- 
rules are complied with. -p 



Consortia and Costs 

/• 

The academic ground-rules shbuld be considered at this point. All HUD 
sponsored projects are fully accredited, and have run the full gamut 
of internal university committees, departments, faculty organizations, 
and so forth. All are approved by their- respective State and insti- 
tutional trustees and administration, and by the regional groups 
accredit/ing the institutions themselves. Most, at this stage have been 

' fully 'inspected by the accrediUJ^^^acies, and received highest marks 
for content and innovation. .Ir^ave nc^t yet mentioned ce;isortia 
schools . ^ Unlike most academic consortia (usually loose conf ederative 
relatiorjships,) we asl^ that sohools"^ cooperating in our UWW projects 
sign legally binding^'agreements.. to fUlly recognize all offerings and 
credits, mutually, witj\in the WW program, and to cooperate in a 
dozen ways, including exchange of faculty, counseling, records; materials 
etc' It is a very tight academic relationship, operating to the benefit 

^ of .the .student . About forty-five in§.tit!utions are now in consortia ' 
^'n Qiir program. ^ * ' " 

• A • 



Finances -ara'another interesting area'. I noted earlier that HUD . 
has 'never paid for developmental costs. They are usually quite 
small, and recouped in a properly run project in a short time. The 
only usual fees are a small registration fee; fees for assessment 
of lifjB and work experien^^, a sliding scaie; a per hour credit, 
registration fee ranging from ^25-$60, Qovering all expenses of 
counseling and program operation; and examination anci .matriculation 
fees; that is it. - In a properly 'run program, the institution should 
be able to make a nice *^excess of income over expenditure," which 
wc'sugges^t it plow back into^ improving the program. 

The reason developmental costs can be so low is that the base system 
is already developed and in operation, and a dniversity can adopt it 
en to to If it wishes to do so. The basic investment is manhours 
spent acquainting staff- with the* details (and they are considerable,) 
and an outlay of time setting it -in place. There is a very real 
economy of scale, which .can be realized t'hrdugh volume. Unlike most 
educational systems, the more peo^Sl^ HUD's UWW serves, the less 
expensive the^per unit '€bst. There is a point pf diminishing scale, 
but we have not reached it yet, since none of the units in our 
program* has expanded beyond 6006 students. 

'Principal costs are administrative, for the facultyc?is engaged on 
a co.urse-by-course basis, and counselors are engaged on call. This 
arrangement^ removes the necessity for sebrsXantial overhead in space 
and utilities,- personnel management costs, ^nd other fixe.d outlays 
relative to staff; it also permits great flexibility' in selection, 
retention and rejection of personnel on the basis of performance. 
Despite the best s^creening procedures, non-performers always crop up. 
Since there is -no tenure, the UWW university is not saddled with 

--f acuity 'who cannot teach, nor counselors , who cannot counsel. Since 
theie are*no byildinTgs..§nd grounds to maintain, all non- instruct ional 
outlays are basically' for administrative staff , travel, supplies, 
and communications. I do not think that it is necessary at this 

* point to delve further into administrative details of the project. 
They are 'available to any who ask, albeit verbally. There is also a 
realtime evaluation systemt^I hav6 not begun to describe because of 
space lintltations,. 



Recapitualtion 

To summarize, HUD's suggested UWW system involves a highly .flexible 
academic program which can b.e. deliveired , with a high quality faculty 
and intensive, individualized and regular counseling services anywhere 
This academic mix recognizes the^individual's growth; relates closely 
to employment situations through work/study (and .other, features 
(such as' technical assistance to agencies, -a^id to urban school systems 
which we have not even touched upon;) and provides remedial assistance 
to those who have* reading and learning difficulties.^ The entire . 
program is delivered onsite through a streamlined educational manage- 
ment system, unusual in its compactness and basic simplicity. 
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It does not provide a "community of scholars, and it has all the 
disa^antages of a university without a campus. So much has en 
written and voiced extolling UWW systems that we should not lose 
sight of their disadvantages as well as their advantages . It is not 
my purpose in this article to note their disadvantages. I shall only 
note the fact that there are about 1300 universities and colleges 
with campuses in the nation and only a few without. The advantages 
will, we hope, long remain. No one need fear their eclipse, we 
c'an only strive to increase their advantages and decrease their 
disadvantages, taking advantage of the best, modifying and discarding 
the worst and weakest. " ' ' 

As I noted in my introductory paragraph, we have not 'sought to 
advertise our program as others have, simply to inform those who 
wiBh to know about it. HUD will be pleased to give details to 
whomever inquires. The universities who have participated as major 
Institutions in our p.cgra. in the past, or who P^^^^^P? 
include: Tuisa. Southern Illinois (EdwardsviUe.) Oklahoma. Detroit. 
Shaw college at Detroit. Northern Colorado, and Central >U;Chigan. 
The largest programs by July 1, 1972 will" be operated by Colorado. 
'Oklahoma and Central Michigan. Oklahoma's progrmn is by far the 
oldest (set up in 1964.) and" is the most traditional academically. 
It is academically, however, a fine one. Northern Colorado's Is 
acaLicaUy -ch -ore current, and during the first year of opera- 
tion incorporated a total, university-run P^f-/' ^j/,^/,^':^, 
coatracted. out by the University to a non-profit subsidiarx of a 
pto irmaking consulting firm, the latter having established a otal 
Lnagement subcontract with its -n-profit subsidiary The Central 
Michigan: program, although a new one. promises to be the most flexible 
managSly of ^he lot, and the most wide ranging and promising 
."•ran academic point of view. We wish the* and the others now 
"in the mill" well, and we salute thett contributions to meeting 
the educatior ' needs of urban Ameri a. 
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Toward the end of 1969, the Italian Authorities requested the 
help of the Centre for Educational Research and Innovation to organise 
an international workshop on the theme "New Approaches to Secondary 
■EdiMJation" . ■ Central to the project was the prospective reorganisation 
of Italian upper secondary education which had been conimonly recognised 
as a very urgent need after vmification of the lower level in 1962. 
It was felt - and I believe the workshop proceedings justified the 
feeling - that Italian school' planners and educators could benefit 4 . 
from an exchange of international experience in the . same area. 

s 

jt^cordingly, CBRI called together a group of experts from* the 
United Kingdom, Prance, West Germany, the United States, Norway, 
Sweden and Yugoslavia. These experts and two CERI Secretariat members 
met with 2? Italian educators from May 4th to 8th, 1970, as guests of 
the Italian Ministry of Education at the Centre Europeo deU« Bducazione, 
Villa falconieri, Prascati; The Director of this Centre, Prof . Giovanni- 
. Gozzer, had previously prepared a paper outlining the historical _ 
backKTOund to cxirrent probleaswhich was sent to all participants together - 
wli^other background materials. Also two distinguished educational 
experts, StuarVMaclure (United Kingdom) and Nils-Eric Syensson (Sweden), 
had travelled through Italy interviewing various Italian experts as 
preparation for a basic report written by the former as a working paper 
for the Workshop. During the Workshop, which was opened by a very ' 
constructive address given by theXttalian Minister of Education, the 
theme of reorganisation was discussed in all its aspects: the rationale 
and objectives of such a planj structures and strategies . „ 

be created to meet the objectives; problems and styles of iaqplementation, 

At\the end of the week, the participants adopted Ten Points of 
ConcliUBi(si calling for a radical departure from the past and 
progressively planned institutionalisation of a comprehensive, flexible, 
and democratic system of upper secondary education. This document was 
presented to the Italian Minister of Education who has already indicated 
in mai^ ways the importance he attaches .to it. The actual form 
reorganisation wiU take and the time needed for its implementation 
may be still uncertain. The Prascati conclusions however have already 
become the necessary frame of reference for both political actions and 
further discussions in the field. ♦The final "Personal Comnent in this 
volume written by Stuart Maclure, general rapporteur of the conference, 
gives a challenging idea of the complexity and seriousness of the 
issues involved in the implementation of -new approaches" in the Italian 
educational scene. ^ 

It is hoped that this volume provides a fair summary of the 
intensive work carried on at Prascati. It is also hoped that it raises 
many of the important issues which face any nation seeking nothing 
less than radical reform. 
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The CERI Secretariat member responsible for planning and directing, 
the Prascati Workshop was Mr. Per Dalin, who deserves much of the 
credit for its success, 

Aldo Visalherghi 

Member of CBRI Governing Board 
Chairman of the Prascati Workshop 
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SUMMARY OP THE OPENING ADDRESS DELIVERED BY THE ^ 
ITALIAN MINISTliR OP EDUCATION, Dr, RICCARDO MISASI 



Stressing the importance of the conferemce's theme, Dr, Misasi 
said the conference "deserves today to get Jme maximum attention in 
Italian political circles, oik account of its topicality, joined with 
the country's urgent need for thorough-going reforms in higher secondary 
education, 

"This, together with the more general one of the educational 
system, is oiir_jt6p problem", he yent on* "It is linked, indeed, with 
persistent^sbciai inequalities that a modem democracy should tend 
to eliminate, 

♦•To a certain extent, the, reform of the higher secondary school 
has had good guide-lines laid down for it. All future reform is now 
conditioned by the important ruling that recently liberalised access * 
to university. This law allows practically ^all higher secondary school 
gradtiates - from whichever type of institution they come - to enrol At 
any university faculty, 

"Of necessity, the new higher secondary school will -have to fit" 
in with this provision. And it is for this reason that we are thinking 
of a comprehensive school," Dr, Misasi said, "With it, we think we 
could take definite steps towards guaranteeing the right to study for 
all young people • 

"In the public mind, there is the justified recognition that, 
uiider our arrangements for the higher secondary sector, there are schools 
of differing levels and differing prestige. If we set out to establish 
a single comprehensive secondary school, rich in internal options and . 
able to allow students to make choices in study and training gradually, 
we would also have a way to eliminate this unjust discrimination, 

"This is why I am thinking in terms of a school which awards an 
imdiffferentiated diploma of secondary studies as valid for entering a 
factory as a university,* 

"Obviously," Dr, Misasi went on, "we realise that the implementation 
of successful reforms on these lines will in practice only come about 
if innumerable obstacles are overcome. Even so, I feel that we need 
to have this trend clear in our minds. 

"We also know that this reform assumes an almost completely -new 
policy of re-distributing educational institutions; it may even assume 
the creation of educatiojfxal districts and other structures, 

"Furthermore, it raises the problem of who should provide facilities 
for specialised training should a school - however rich in options - 
take on itself the job of specialised vocational training; or should 
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there be a call to other inst'itutions, such as those of trade unions 
or industry^ to collaborate, in this task ? The problems are many. 

*'The new school could also ai^equire a progressive adjustment to 
current university reform* 

"In any case^ we believe that a comprehensive secondary school 
is the most ^appropriate solution. But we also feel that reforms must 
not be considered as giving final answers to the question. They should 
instead be the beginning of a process that can be later modified on 
the basis of the experience gained from carrying out the reform itsel|« 
In this sense we* believe that the concept of experimentation should be 
widely introduced and applied. 

"In any case," the Minister went on, "we are convinced that there 
is a real need for quick and decisive reform in the upper secondary 
school. Its present structure is a tangle; into it are twisted the 
problems created on the one hand by compulsory school, and on the other 
by the university. It is on the unravelling of that tangle that the 
^future of the whole education structure in this country de'pends." - 

Cn the question of the school in iiJ^^opean coBaminity, the Minister 
said that comparisons should be made as work went on between the; 
hypothesis of reform and what was happening in other European schools. 

"Politically speaking," he said, "we believe in Europe; we will 
firmly and continually strive towards the \mification of the European 
countries. It is for this reason also that we deeply feel i;he need to 
give our country an educational structure that can fit into the 
perspective of European education. 

"And it is because of this that we are looking at what you are 
doing with the deepest interest* We do not feel that this is the 
moment to call a referendiam from which the course of refonn could be 
worked but; but we do think it is above all the moment for listening 
to a symposim as rich and as full of stimulus as yotirs. 

"For this reason we regard your discussion as a valuable occasion 
for receiving suggestions and indications to. inspire ust in our action. 
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NEW APPROACHES IN ITALIAN SECONDARY BDUCATIOH 

, * by Stuart MACLUHE 
' ' Editor, 

Thb Times Educational Supplement 



1# INTRODUCTION 

This paper is based on three questions. First, what are the main 
models being put forward for the reorganisation of Italian Secondary 
education? Second, what are the main constraints on change in Italian 
education? Third, what kind of strategy for change - what combination 
of policies - would imost effectively contribute to educational inno* . 
vation in the Italian setting? 

It is inevitable that in the process of trying to set this down 
in a short report of this kind that many matters will appear to be 
over-simplified. But' to be of any Use it must raise questions without 
\ pretending to be able to answer them, and by so doing, help to delin- 
eate some of the areas of discussion. One way of doitng this is to 
record some of the impressions of a small group of .interested foreign 
visitors who have been given the opportunity to spend some days in 
interviews with Italian experts inside and outside the Ministry of 
Public Instruction. Some of these impressions may well prove to be ill- 
founded, but they may yet provide a point of, departure by spotlighting 
some of the issues* * ] 

/fT^ Italy, like almost every other fiuropean boimtry is faced w;Lth the 
vi:^ijneed to reorganise secondary education in the face of social 

economic change. As elsewhere the general direction of the change is 
clears it is a change away from the early separation of children into 
different types of school, towards imified forms of secondary education 
in which the decisions which limit opportunity are delfi^red ^s long as 
possible. When consideration passes beyond the stage of generalisation 
about the direction of reform, this raises profound issues of social 
policy on the one hand, of pedagogy on the other. Different foms of 
education imply different views of society and. quite properly reflect 
basic political theories and views of the individual and the State. 
And even given a measure of agreement about aims there is room for wide 
disagreement about the way these aims should be reflected in educational 
institutions and their curricula. 

* } 

A major factor in the Italian situation is the. lack of any strong 
political consensus about educational reform. Clear policies of 
educational reform demand strong political leadership which in t\xm 
depends on clarity concerning social goals. In present circumstances 
where governments are basei^on a coalition of political groups and* 
interests, positive policies for educational reform. are more likely \ 
to divide than to unite. And the long-term initiatives which they \ 
demand - which may well rehuire adjustments in relationships between 'f 
Chuipch and State - cap only be forthcoming given a broad community of f 

s 
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view. Yet ultimately educational ^^form Is a political responsibility; 
Without leadership from those ^ho l^old political office in a democratic 
society, change in the systems aJi^ structures of education must be slow* 

This has to be set down at tl^^ outset because of the character of 
the Italian education system which is highly centralised and therefore 
largely dependent on the central administration for any change of 
direction. A strong central dire<?tion as, for example, in Sweden, can 
be a powerful agent of change; b^e^d on firm and settled social policies 
and goals clearly laid down by d^^ocratic procedures, to which the whole 
education system can be orientated • In a country like England, on the 
other hand, with a decentralised system of educational administration, 
the lack of a forceful central di^r^ction can, to a certain extent be 
made good by local initiative Spontaneous innovation - out of which 
new nationally accepted. goals caa b© developed. This, at any rat^, is 
how the-Engiish like to rationalise their own activities. But a highly 
centralised system without the dynamic of a strong political consensus 
for educational reform could fxx^ it had the disadvantages of control 
' by a central bureaucracy without, the (possibly) saving grace of local 
innovation. 

Present organisation 

'The Italian School System(l) provides for primal^ schools for 
children from 6 to 11, followea by a middle (or lower secondary) school 
from 11 to 14 which is the minimtim legal school leaving age. 

At 14, a pupil with a middle school leaving* certificate may WPly 
for entry to the upper secondai^y schools. - These are divided into three, 
main categories - general, technical and vocational, each of which is- 
divided into sub-categories. ^ / 

Till 1969, only certain cateEo^Mes of school could give qualification / 
for university entry, and particular types of school only gave admittance \ 
to particular faculties. These liiaitations are set out below but new 
. legislation at the end of 1969 lo^B radically changed this, as will be 
indicated later. . 

' I 

A. General Schools 

These comprise the Glfiagj,9^ yvcee. the sQientific lvce.e and the 
i^tituto magistrale > 

•^'(i) The classi-cal lycee is th« tx^^aitional grammar school or gymnasium 
"most deeply rooted in Italian i;x^^4ition. Its chief aim is to train 
students for the university tto^oU^h general education with special 
emphasis on the humanities in tn^ narrow sense". The lycee has two 
sections: the first is a two-ye^x* cs^cle from 14 to 16. The second 
covering a three-year cycl.e fro0 16ito 19 is the classical lycee proper. 
There is an examination at the end Of the first cycle for admittance to 
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(1) See aiso Secondary Education , juid its Historical Evolution (background 
paper) and Italy in the OECT >eri~es "Reviews of National Policies 
for Education", 1969. 
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the lycee proper, and at the end of the full five year course comes 
the maturity classica which qualifies the pupil for admission to any 
university faculty except the facolta di magistero or higher teacher 
training college. ^ - i 

Admission to the classical Ivcee requires a pass in a Latin test 
taken at the end of the middle school course, as well as the middle 
school certificate. There is, therefore, an elective introductory one 
year latin coiirse within the middle school for pupils in the last grade. 

(ii) The scientific Ivcee provides general education at the same level' 
as the classical lycee, but with more emphasis on scientific subjects. ' . 
No latin test is required for entry. At the end, of the' five year course 
the jnaturitk scientifloa is taken which till now has given entry to all 

^ imiverkitx^culties except literature and philosophy. 

(iii) The latitul^o^ ?fagi8tral,e is a school providing a. four year course 
of secondary education which also seinres as a training course for - 
primary school teachers. The academic stidi^s are supplemented by 
teaching practice in primary schools \mder the supearvision of other 
teachers*^ At^ke end of the four year course^ there is an examination 
for the teacher's proficiency certificate. 

^ As well* as being a qualification for employment as a teacher (or 

rather for being considered for emploj'isi'^nt , for the output of these 
schools greatly exceeds the demand for primary teachersr this certificate 
is a qualification for entry to the facoltit di magiatero . the university 
institutes where secondary school teachets, elementary school headmasters 
and other education specialists are trai^ied. It has also been accepted 
• for various university language coursE**s. 'Under the new law it is intended 
that a supplementary course of one year Should be offered on top of the ^ 
istituto magistrale's four year course and that successful completion 
6f this should give access to anv university faculty. 



Bg Technical Schools (with cej^tain very rare exceptions referred to 
later) offer' courses lasting cive years. They are divided into eight 
groups * agricultural, industrial, commercial and business studies, 
domestic acience, tourism, nautical education, and surveying. There 
are further sub-groups s for example> tl^? industrial category includes 
31 separate techriologies. The policy is that the first two years of 
this course should be common to uU and their more specialised techno- 
^logical biases should be introduced in che second cycle. The agricul- 
tural institutes specialising in "vini-cultvire'* mm six year courses. 
Some industrial institutes have two year higher technological courses 
after first graduation. 

.The diplomas of the technical institutes have in the past given 
^^ccess only to university and polytechnic institutes with courses, in 
fields related to those studied at the secondaiy level. 



C. Vooati^l SchoQla - the istituto nrofessionale - offer courses 
lasting two years for agricultural trades and three years ^or most 
others. Altogether,! they Provide for a total of 112 different special- 
ised types of course within' the general categories of agriculture, 
industry, craft trades, the merchant navy, women's opcupations, and 
the hotel and catering industry. 
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Art education is provided in various "specialised institutions ^uch 
as the arts lycee which gives a four year course leading to the Fir 
Arts Acewieiny or to professional studies in architecture on completiim 
of the maturita artistica . The arts and crafts institutes with a thrfee 
year diploma course also give entrance to the Pine Arts Acadenor. There 
are also a number of other specialist colleges of music ^ drama and ^ 
dancing# ' : ; 

The impact/Of the new laws - 754 p dated 27th October, 1969 and 
910, dated liih December, 1969 - has yet to be fully felt. They aim 
to open up^^portu3iities in higher education to pupils who have not 
Jaeesr-to^ihe Ivcees , the traditional preparatory institutions for higher 
education. This i& to be achieved in two ways. The first step is to set 
up complementary courses at the vocational schools in order to extend 
the length of study to five years, adding more. general and th€^oretical 
education after the first highly practical course of ^vocational . 
training. On completion of the additional course of \ study, students 
will be eligible for a new maturity nrofessionale ^ 

The second step is contained in Cw 910 which is prefaced with a 
proviso that it is an interim measure "pending the enilctment of a 
university, reform bill". Under the new law all degree courses are to 
beVopen to all holders of diplomas issued by five year second deg|*ee 
gchortls - i^e. the iycees - and to all others who have coii5).leted 
specified complementa^ courses, at vocational schools and teacher 
training schools. No other special university entrance requirements 
can be applied nor muit there be any kiiid of numerus clausus . 

The If ollowing tabie shows the drop-out rate from the age of 11 
onwardSr The figures are provided by Centre Studi Investimenti Sociali 
(CENSIS). T 



FeVcentage in School (1967) 

Age \ Boys 

10 \ 99 • 

11 \ 94.5 

12 \ 90.2 
•13 ^ 80.9 

14 y \ 61.6 

15 * \ 49.0 

16 ' • 39.0 i 

17 31.6 : 

18 25.4 



^ Girls 

97.7 
88.1 
78.4 
66.6 
48.2 
37.1 
23.0 
21.0 
15.6 



To this may be! added the -figures for the wa^ in which the first 
year enroil^ent of upper secondary school pupils j is divided between 
different types of institutions. The figures are given for 1965 and 
1969 and show the rapid growth of the scientific lycee and the 
vocational school. ! 
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2^ ^lO^ICISMS AND SUGGESTED REFORMS ' , ^ , 

\ .|Cr3>ticism of the present systemN^ be found in'^Chapter Three ot 
thX fiirs\ section (contributed by theMtalian Authorities) of the 
OECD\"repor$ on the Italian education, policies, already 2*eferre^ t^. 

'\ * \ ' ' ' \ 

ittere is some way to go yet, for Instance, in achieVi33g an 
effective middle school throughout the country, owing to the proportion ^ 
of pupils dropping out between the ages of 1^ and 14,' and because of. i 
the txtpiber who have to repeat years. The figures appear to be rapidly \ 
improving\ In I960 ^pnly 61.6 per cent of 13 year old boys aM 44*1 per [ 
cent of Ijxyear old girls* were attending school. By 1967 the percen* 
tages had risen to 80.9 for boys and 66 .6 for girls. But clearly the I 
achievement\of a universal middle school is a basic condition of a more 
equitable system of u^per secondary schools. In 1967 only 61.1 per cent 
of the age gi:oup attained a middle^ schobl leaving certificate, the 
prior requirement of all foanns of secondary school;Lng. Where the rate 
of repeating is high it may well mean that a number of pupils are not 
able to enter the upper secondary school -*partic\ilarly the vocational 
school wnich can expect to receive some of the less able - till they 
are 15 or 16. 

Already no doubt these statistic's are out of date and the middle 
school position has continued to improve. A more radical, critic might 
wi^h to ask questions about the place w)iich the teaching of Latin holds 
in the middle school, in view of its importance to those seeking entrance 
to the^ classical lycee. In terms of curriculum, the classical lycees 
expectV their new entrants to have made a start with the classical 
language. In practice, however, this makes Latin into an instrument of 
selection, and for this purpose, quite, a blunt instnis^nt. It is 
frequently suggested that it will take more time befor\ the teachers 
within theNniddle school fully accept the iiiplication of unification 
and resist the temptation to introduce what amount in practice to 
forras of premature differentiation. \ 
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The main criticism is directed at the degree of aeparateness 
which distinguishes the different foms of secondary education. It 
seems to be widely recognised that the first two years of the upper ^ 
secoMary school (14 to 161 needs to be reviewed and a common biennxum 
of some kind established. The view put forward in the OBCU report was 
that "in present-day Ita^y, at least for the time being", ^ a thorough- 
going-unification of the five years of secondary education was 
impracticable, /but that '•the distinction must be retained between the 
different basic orientations, partic\ilarly in the second three year 
cycle of the upper secondary system, while adopting^ homogeneous ^ 
*. structures in the first two year cycle to make it possible for pupils 
to ^switch from one type of school to the other** • , ^ 

In this context, the institute m ^ifltyale is the target for much 
hostile comment, and any programme for the reform of secondary edu- 
cation is certain to include some modifi the role of these 
teacher training schools. Already,, it s ' X' perform a more 
general function than just that of trai*- .rimary school teachers: 
only a small proportion of their pupils enter the ranks of the teachers, 
They-o«er a secondary education of a less rigorous kind than that held 
out by the classical or scientific lycee, not requiring classical 
languages, and lasting for four years instead of five. In a more uni- 
fied system it would seem, on the face^ of it,^thts general education 
function might be performed by a '•modem" lycee course within some 
wider secondary school, holding out trie prospect of easier movement* 
sideways into and out* of the classic^ and scientific sides. 

As for the teacher training function, this too is criticised 
widely on the grounds that it provides an inadeqfiate academic and 
pedagogic preparation for primary school teachers, and prevents the 
emergence Qf strong teacher training institutions concerned with ^ 
primary education within the structure of higher education. 

In defence of t^e istituto m »^ift^le are powerful social insti- 
tutions which control many of them - and throxigh them seek to retain 
influence in the primary schools themselves. Two-thirds of these 
schools are private institutions, a majority of them run by the Church. 
No doijLbt in any reform scheme these\ institutions would seek to keep 
some kind of teacher traiijing function at least in the second cycle. 
There is also said to be resistance \to the idea of incorporation of 
this schooling within the lycee from\ some of the lycee teachers who 
see thft istituto ma^iktrale as a buttress to the higher prestige of 
the l yoe , e . 

The highly specialised and vocational character of the rapidly 
growing vocational or trade schools is another aspect of the Italian 
educational scene which makes a move towards imification diffi^cult. 
The vocational schools aim to provide a technical training and prepar- 
ation for industrial employment which can be immediately useful to a 
boy or girl ^ho enters employment at 16 or 17 as a semi-skilled worker. 
There is a strong tradition of trade-training in the schools, and 
although some of the larger industrialists are said to have begun to 
doubt its efficiency as a form of skill training - and the expedience 
of initiating boys and girls at so early an age into forma of indus- 
trial training which commit them to particular jobs - the employers 
organisationsr^flect the view of the majority of small emp„ yers who 
rely heavily on tfee, vocatio*nal^ schools for a supply of pre-trained 
workers. 
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The development of advanced courses in the vocational schools in 
oxder to provide routes to intermediate supervisory level Jobs and 
al8oS^-J*e university in the light 6t the latest legislation seems • 
likely tolfe^ to a re-appraisal of thelwhole of the vocational school 
programme. ^ \ f 

The out and out comprehensive school enthusiast would incorporate 
the vocational sdhool within a unified biennium with the minimum of 
options, seeking to retain a common core curriculum to 16. 

A more middle-of-the-road line would be to divide the biennium 
CO two halves, one based on the lycees and the othei? on the technical 
and vocational schools, while coordinating the curriculum in both the 
sections. This would pre-suppose the postponement of specialised 
vocational instruction which would have to be provided by an intensive^ 

thi'rd. year course. 

'• ■ 

The third line of thought is more revolutionary and implies a 
larger le^p in the dark. This is based on the hypothesis that giftfJd 
studen*? coming up through an intensive vocational course during the 
ftrst^biennium could find this a psychologically beneficial preparation 
fo^^the theoretical studies at the top of^he' vocational sonool. 
T^s looks a bit like a rationalisation of the arrangements which are 
iow being improvised under law 754, but it is suggested that they 
W be sound pedagogic reasons for experimenting alo5«^*^«s« ij^?' 
tSny people might feel that whatever view is taken of this theoretical 
speculation, it would be unlikely that a meaningful five year programme 
could be divised without also revising the contents of the biennium.. • 
Even those who believed that the besf way to approach the theory was 
through the practical application, would not want to divorce the two 
parts of the course entirely. But on the resolution of any debate 
\ between these two schools of thought depends whether or not the - 
vocational school should or should not be incorporated in larger plans 
for the reform of secondary education from 14 plus, or whether the 
vocational school studies continue while the other streams are 
incorpoirated into a comprehensive secondary school. 

One question which must, arise in mai^ people's minds {f^ov 
appropriate an intensive two or three year course of vocational 
training is for this mid-teen a^e range, in view of the, fact that 
demands for particular skills are changing fast and versatility and 
the capacity for re-training may, in future, come to be a greater 
asset than a narrow proficiency ih a single trade. This, some would 
agree, could in any case be provided fairly quickly by intensive 
training at a later stage. But these ^considerations raise far-reaching 
social and industrial questions, the answers to which are unlikely 
to lie entirely within. the educational. sector. Given parental pressure 
for early employment and for "useful" education which can be assessed 
in terms of a financial return, the scope for reform may be limited 
in important respects. 



.4 
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Models 

The discussion points, then, towards a unified biennium^for the 
first two years of upper secondary school, \nd a model in diagramatic 
form, something like this, 



Unified 
biemximn 



18 

17 
16 

15 
14 



Classical i,,^^^o 
Scientific ^^^^^^ 
Modern ' 



lycee options 



Technical 
institute 



Advanced and 
complementary 
vocational 
courses 



technical-vocational 
options 



Unified 

Middle 

School 



15 
12 
11 



This general purpose model would have to be modified in various ^^-^'^ 
^ays to accommodate more or less, radical views. What options shoultToe 
-allowed in this biennium would, ^f or example, be a matter .of- keen 
dispute. At the one extreme there would b^the whol«hea"r]bed devotees 
of comprehensive education who would-advocate the minimum differentia- 
*tix)n (and would' certainly condenm the Latin option in the middle school). 
At the other *here~would be those who could happily see the development 
of a tripartite organisation within the unified biennium which would * 
permit a considerable amount of specialised vocational instruction for 
those choosing the vocational option* About the only thing which seems 
really certain is that in the course of time the pressure will build 
up behind the more comprehensive rather than the less comprehensive 
models. , ^ 

Prom the educational point of view, perhaps the least controversial 
- proposition would be tiie elimination of the istituto ma^istrale . but 
this, as has been indicated, only serves to indicate the wider social - 
an4 political pressures which would have to be taken into accounts 

The vocational option remains the greatest cause of dif f iculty * in 
devisirfig a common two year core. A large part of the curriculum for 
the vocational and technical option could be dove-tailed * though there 
is also criticism now in certain quarters that the technical curricultm 
sho\ild be more, not less, scientific - but so long as it is felt that 
these boys and girls should receive specialised instruction in a craft 
or trade and leave school ready to earn their living as semi-skilled 
workers, it is hard to see how this can be squared with the larger aim 
of postponing irrevocable life choices and keeping educational doors 
open; 

^ t; -7 
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A factor in the discussion is the possibility that at some point 
within the next 10 years the school leaving age might be raised to l6# 
This would clinch the, case for the unified biennium, but not dispose of 
the argument about er^rly vocational specialisation, which is a socio- 
logical as well as educating arguments IPq reduce the vocational 
specialisation without raising the school leaving age would b^ to remove 
one of the incentives to stay at school voluntarily. It would also 
suggest the possibility that private educational institutions might 
step in to offer this kind of trade training and thereby undermine the 
unified bdennium# * - 

The larger social issues raiSed by the vocational option can only 
be dealt with by social and industrial poliqies as a whole. Outside the 
imrrowly educational field, they might, for example, suggest the need 
for larger sociaj/ payments to encourage parents in the-lower income 
groups to keep their children at school. Equally, they might require 
new policies for industrial training a!nd retraining, and new attittxdes 
to the induction of yoving workers into employment. 

Among the many variations on the model which have been put forward 
with more or less enthusiasm by various reformers, is a more radical 
proposal which depends on the reduction of the age of entry into primary 
schools from 6 to the ^completion of primary education by the age of 
10, and the advancement of the middle 'school starting age from 11 to 10. 
This would then enable the year from 13 to 14 to be an orientation 
period, followed by four years of upper secondary education Itom 14 to 18, 
with separate streams and option for the humanistic t scientific, 
technical and vocational traditions. 

It is claimed on behalf of this approach that it would enable 
pupils to complete secondary school by the age of 18 and thus be 
economical and allow pupils to start earning earlier. It would also 
allow a sensible orientation process without preventing a period .pf 
li>ecialised vocational training by the age of 16 for those who wanted 
it. 

On the other hand, it would not satisfy those whose object is to 
postpone choices of this kind, and institutionally it causes an upheaval 
for every kii^ of school. 

One question which arises from many of the proposals concerns the 
distinction between a unification of the school system and a unification 
of the curriculum. Among the variations which could be devised are some 
which wotild introduce a more unified system of s chpols * while allowing 
each school to-be organised in several different "sides". < Others would 
retain the differences b^ilveen types of school, while aiiriing at the , 
co-ordination of the curriculum offered by these separate types of 
school* One of the differences of principle, therefore, >fill be between 
those whose prime aim is social - to avoid the division /of the adolescent 
community into separate schools, each with its own'posiliion in a hier- 
archy of schools, andHhose who believe that what is important is to 
retain a common core o'f curriculum in all schools in order to facilitate 
transfer and keep opportunities open. / ^ 

Experience elsewhere may sxiggest that these two winciples are two 
sides of the same coin - that a hierarchic organisation of schools in 
itself makes interchange difficult,, eyen when the common core of the 



curricultim makes this theoretically possible ; and that as social 
institutions, schools impose on the pupils who attend them, scalfes of 
values and levels of aspiration which belong to the institutions them- 
selves, thus servifag to limit individual choice and establish recog- 
nised social roles# 

If this applies in the Italian context, it must - like the 
insistence on early trade-training for- those planning to enter employif 
ment at 16 plus - reinforce \he divisions in the system. And in a 
system where half the children have left school by 15 plus, the pressure 
for early vocational studies will come from parents who, by definition, 
are ambitious for their children and willing to make sacrifices to fit 
^them into an acceptable social and vocational slot at an early age. 

^ <3ohstraints on Change 

The visitor who asks about the obstacles to adaptation in Italian 
education will be given answers which fall into several groups perhaps 
these could be grouped under the headings of "societal", "institutional" 
and "instructional" used by John !• (Joodlad in his attempt to build a 
framework for the study of curriculum theory. For the purpose of this 
paper, which is mainly concerned to set down hear-say comment as the 
basis of further discussion, no very neat or tidy arrangement is , 
possible, because many kinds of constraint seem to apply at sevei^al 
levels* 

At the societal level there is the' general political^ situation 
already referred to - the difficulty of obtaining the mandate for a 
clear-cut policy of educational reform in the context of a series of 
coalition governments. 

Also at the societal level would come those constraints which are 
exercised by the dominant tradition of the present educational tradition, 
represented at the institutional level by the lycee. It is suggested , 
that this strongly humanistic and historical tradition rooted aM 
grounded in .the ancient languages and ancient history - the legacy of 
the traditional philosophy of secondary education - must exercise a 
powerful influence on those who now hold responsibility at every level; 
human, nature being what it is, they are likely to feel that their own 
security is involved in the validity of the educational criteria used in 
this educational tradition to distinguish between varying talents. 

It can be argued generally that the effect of early separation 
into separate and parallel institution, each committed to different 
social goals (in terms of employment and social" class) as well as 
different educational goals, puts a premium on educational Oppoarbunity 
as- the prime agent of social mobility* The paradox of making education 
the key to social mobility is that this also makes the educational 
system the instrument by which all social roles are defined, i.e. an 
agent of social immobility as well. On this analysis, the more people. 
, feel their own social position is derived from divisions within the 
educational system, the more their attitude to change is likely to be 
tempered by a fear that change may threaten their own particular fliffpg 
in society. 

At the institutional level, the importance of the teachers them-4 
selves as allies or opponents of change is clearly of paramount 
importance. Here again the dominant traditional humanistic tradition 



is highly relevant • The teachers' unions are many and mainly concerned 
with the immediate needs of their members; they are not widely regarded \ 
as an important pressure group for educational reform* \ 

Much attention has been directed to the way in which secondary \ 
school teachers are recruited ana to the lack of any requirement that 
their training should include any pedagbgic studies. This inevitably 
means that the teacher whose own educational attitudes are formed in 
a traditional Ivcee atid university returns to teach and himself 
reinforce the tradition. As the Italian contribution to the OEGD report, 
already referred to, pointed out, this was less obvious when the 
tradition of secondary education Was more narrowly restricted and more 
secure, but it is of manifest significance when social changes are 
widening the entry to secondary education and bringing in "a vast 
quantity of youngsters whtewere traditionally excluded from secondary 
education"* , P 

Plans of various kinds are being discussed, including interim 
plans, pending a larger reform. These could include the reform of primary 
school teachers' training in the event of the elimination of the istitutp 
magistrale, and the provision of post-graduate professional courses in 
education - sociology, psychology and so on - in ed^ucation departments 
in^ the universities, as a prior condition of the abilltazione qualifying 
' a teacher for employment in a secondary school. Tie<J up with all this 
is the question of the "concourse*' method of filling established posts 
in the teaching service. 

At the instructional level, the traditional curriculum and trad- 
itional- method of initiating graduates into teaching tend to encourage 
\ formal methods of teaching*. They put the accent on the transmission or 
^ a given cxxlture rather thar) a critical attitude towards received inform- 
ation. This too has implications for the innovation process, if Inno- 
vation is to involve transferring more of the responsibility of learning 
from the teacher to the pupil and a consequent change in the nature ox 
the teacher's authority. Implicit in any serious move to provide mass 
secondary education is the attempt to match the education to the pupil 
rather than blame the pupil for failing to correspond to the kind of 
education which is on offer. 

. It would follow from this that , teachers who are wedded to a clearly 
-defined, traditional, humanist io curriculum and foiinal, authoritarian 
methods of teaching will find it difficult to lead the process of 
innovation, and are more likely to resist it because it must cause an 
upheaval which is disagreeable to them. 

Also at the instructional level, there is the question of the 
central control of the curriculum by the Ministry of Public Instruction 
and how far this encourages or discourages initiative among the teachers, 
and hence prepares for participation in innovation. 

The Ministry, being a government department headed by a leading 
politician, can only be as progressive as its current political leader- 
ship will permit. The Ministry's officers are at pains to point out $he 
restriction on their own initiative which they see mainly as being ^ 
limited to actvising on the most effective method of carrying out the 
policies adouted by their ministers. (No doubt this is clumsily expressed 
but is the gist of views put forward at a meeting with officers of the 
Ministry )♦ 
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How far does this modest attitude affect the Ministry iiy^ts more 
directly pedagogic res^vonsibilities for the content of the curriculum? 
Government departments are usually the targets of fairly indiscriminate 
criticism* But it would not be surprising if, in the absence of a 
pbsitive policy of reform and innovation from the top, the bureaucratic 
machine adopted an attitude of hostile neutrality towards curriculum 
innovation - not out of any spirit of malice but simply because it is 
in the nature of bureaucracy - given the opportunity - to do again next 
year what was done last year* 

^Strategy of chan/^e 

One of the aspects of the Italian secondary school situation which 
is like\y to concern an international workshop is what kind of strategy 
could be worked out, given a desire to change the system in particular 
ways. If\ certain goals can be established, what co-ordinated programme 
of actioii could be devised to achieve the stated goals? To . achieve 
certain affects, what are the right levers to pull? 

Strategies of imjoyation are of more than national ^interest. 
Throuehout the OECD coi55tt3d^a.curriculum reform and ^econdaiy are-organ- 
isation nave been the subjectoXf obses^ve interest* How far are these , 
ideas interchangeable across national frontiers? \^ 

\ - • 

1, Parliamentary \ 

In the Italian setting, it seems agreed that the starting point 
for another instalment in the reform of secondary education rs legis- 
lative - that however much could be done by administrative action by a 
determined Minister, the controversial importance of the kind of changes 
which are needed would be so great that no Minister coulfi act without 
explicit Parliamentary support; without legislation no major, 90-ordinated 
strategy of change is likely. This raises a number of questions to which 
no answers' can be offered. Not, of course, that legislation is in itself 
a guarantee of co-ordinated strategy of change. The latest legislative 
interventions - laws 754 and 910 - are examples of how the law may be 
changed in a way which must have important consequences, without intro- 
ducing aAy general plan for reform at the same time. The same might 
' apply to reforms of the maturity and other aspects of the piecemeal 

reform of higher ^ucation. 

How to use these piecemeal reforms to promote a general programme 
of reform is clearly something which must call for close study. What 
will be the result of an influx of potential linivefsity students whose 
school preparation has been q^ite different from the students who till 
* now have entered the universities? (Other more radical proposals would 
open up university entry to students over 25 under still more lioeral 
conditions). Will the result simply be a larger drop-out at the end of 
the first year with the attendant discontent this will cause? 

How far will the pr^^stige of the vocational schools have been 
altered by the new law which theoretically opens up an avenue to higher 
education for every type of school? Only the most optimistic can believe 
this is likely to make a great deal of difference to the hierarchy of 
institutions so long as the hierarchy of institution^ correlates with 
the social class of the pupils who attend them# 
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What part will student unrest, both at the secondary school and 
at the university level, play in inducing the political pal-ties to 
support educational reform (or in making educational reform unpopular;? 

Progressive educators tend to assume that student unrest arises 
from faults in the education system (and outside it) which their own 
policies would eliminate. How far are the things which the students 
protest about, those which, educational reformers would do something 
about' On 'one view, the discontent among students, is evidence that . tne 
educational system has ceased to sesve the needs of a changed society 
and in so far as it is elitist in cl>nception, is representative of 
decadent forces in society struggling to defend their own interests . 
In idealokical terms, Marxists and radical Catholics may find themselves 
at one in a critique of the educationaL system as a creature of business 
and capital. On another view, the anarchism of the student left expresses 
a nihilidm which has little positive to say about the shape that educa- 
tional reform should take. On either view, there is evidence that the 
effect of student unrest is to speed up the pace of educational chaise • 
and persuade some to support reform out of expediency who are uncon- 
vinced of the principles on which the reforms are based, 

- Assuming there is to be a legislative initiative, what part will, 
or should, the Ministry of Public Instruction play in this, and what 
part will be played by special commission set up by the political 
psurties? , ' . 

The self-deprecating attitude which the Ministry cultivates is 
understandable in the . circumstances but tordly consistent with the 
emergence of what may be called a "departmental point of view" which 
would be necessary to sustain a continuing plan for educational reform. 
(One thing is clears educational reform has to be long-term or it is 
nothing). No doubt one aspect of a coherent strategy of reform wouM be 
to review the internal plan of the Ministry and to consider how the 
departmental organisation could best be arranged to favour the achieve- 
ment of a unified biennium. For example, if the departmental structure 
at present corresponds to the divisions within the secondary system 
it' might be reasonable to question wnether this is conducive to the 
reduction of barriers between the different types of schooling. 

Plans have been announced for the establishment within the Ministry^ 
of an "Institute of Educational Planning" which could become an. import^t 
instrument in the direction of educational reform provided it is staffed 
by experts of sufficient calibre and has access to the Minister himself 
. ^d his chief advisers. Alternatively, it could amount to little more 
than a re-arrangement of the present organisation for statistical 
information and planning. 

Ideally, this might lead to the establishment of clearly defined 
tfoals for the educational reform - a kind of gfe^o of the. kind which in, 
say Sweden, provides a criterion by which aH educational 'policies can 
be judged. In some other countries, such as England, the overall • 
Education Act implies certain goals, but these are seldom spelt out, 
and the achievement of some sori; of consensus takes place tacitly, 
rather than explicitly. Sometimes it is easier to .do good by stealth 
than openly. Where politics are uncertain and governments come and go, 
clearly defined long-term objectives may be' impossible to set out. 
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2. Su ypertlng Policies 



What kind of supporting policies will be required to carry through 
a further instalment in the reform of secondaiy education - and to 
prepare for it - supposing that the political and parliamentary leader- 
ship can be forthcoming? 

(i) Teachers 

As has already been indicated, a reform of teacher training is 
genezuLly regarded as overdue and this would certainly form an essential \ 
element in any strategy. I^' would be unrealistic to look for short*-term \ 
results. But the establistoaent of diversity education departments (in 
one form or another) for /ihe pedagogic training of secondary, school 
teachers, and eventually /perhaps, able to offer education courses at 
the undergraduate level /as well, would be a of changing basic 
attitudes. The importai^e MOxHd not, of course, only lie in the studies 
which the future teachers would ptirsue but also in the establishment 
within the universities of powerful centres of study and research at a 
higher level, and the/encoid^ement which this would give to the social 
scientists to direct/their attention to educational questions. In this 
context, the Government's intention to establish a university based 
Ka'tional Institute ht Educational. Re search is relevant in loi^-term. 
/ / 

The establishment of professional colleges of education attached 
to universities wiiere primary School teachers wotild be trained would 
also be an important development which would, in the course of time, 
begin to affect /the schools, as methods and attitudes ten^ to laove 
upwards througn the system. ' , 

The natuaral and essential complement to the reform of initial 
training would logically be the expansion of in-service training^ and 
a determined^ effort to persuade the body of practising teachers to 
accept the ^^hilosophy behind the reform. 

Witbput the acceptance of the teachers - more or less wholehearted - 
the chafes in organisation will fail' to achieve the intended result. 

Gi/^en the widespr^d belief among liberal educationists that the 
teachers themselves represent a conservative force and one of the 
constraints on cnange, the involvement and implication of the teachers 
in the practical and theoretical preparation for refoinn and in its 
execution, is clearly difficult, but» likely to be an essential part of 
the"^ innovation technique. ^ 

/ (ii) Curriculum development 

/ To give meaning and reality to a change of organisation, a major 
programme of curriculxim development would seem logically to be required/ 
Here again^ the benefits of implicating the teachers and through the^ 
processes '^f testing and validating new materials, involving as many 
schools as possible, would seem to be obvious. This raises questions - 
about existing curriculum centres (incli^iiig that at the Villa ^uLconieri) 
and the part which they should play in the next stage of educational, 
reform, including whether or not the continued separation of centres 
for particular kinds of secondary education woiad make -sense, given a 
will to move towards unification. 
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Curriculum development in highly centraliafed systems demands a 
' strong positive lead from the centre", but it also requires the 
opportunity for local experiment and development • 

A niimber of experimental schemes already exist and doubtless more 
would have to follow, including the institution of experimental schools 
in which the unified biennium would be applied more or less rigorously, 
•Thelae would require careful monitoring, but it might well be their 

■ object would not be to test the intrinsic validity of a more unified 
biennium so much as to study the practical problems to which it gave 
rise. Some would agree that this kind of experimental development would 
require a measure of loeal initiative and decentralisation with more 
deoision-^naking at regional or provincial levels aM the emergence of 

' local develojaaent teams able to keep in close touch with progress at 
the ground level • 

Clearly these questions go deep intp. administrative policy and far 
beyond the immediate problem of curriculum reform, but however they are 
answered the need •to foster initiative at the local level. will remain* 

A fully articulated strategy* might include the use of many differ- 
ent innovative techniques(l) including; / 

^ the pilot project , in which a limited number of pupils and 
•teachers e3qperiment with new materials or methods or both; 

« the cadre approach , in which special teachers - heads, inspectors , 
subject specialists - are released from their normal duties to 
help to introduce a new' method or new materials as "agents of 
change *•; 

• the experimental sub-'Svetem * where new methods or models are 
introduced in a limited area, large enough to be influential, 
yet small enough to be manageable; 



the re^arranged setting , in which by 
in the physical environment - say by 



the introduction of a change/ 
a new school design or the // 




provision of language laboratories - new methods of teaching and ,y 
learning are encourage^; 



methods * materials - systems , where new materials demanding // 
their own methods and geared to their own objectives, influence^/ 
the way teachers and pupils go about their Work; y 

experimental developments arising from close Go^operation j 
between schools and universities . 

J 



// 
// 



(1) See Edward J. Mead's contribution to the Third International / 
Curriculum Conference, Oxford, 1967$ Curriculum Innovation in 
Practice . London, H.M.S^O^ 

i 
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3. fraiiBfer between Instltutlong 

!a third line of strategy which suggests itself, particiaarly if 
more ambitious plans are not adopted, would be directed at facilitating 
^aovement within the educational system. The attempt to open up a path 
to the university via the vocational school is intended to do^this in 
particularly dramatic form. No doubt there are other ways in. which 
bridges could be built between the separate secondary school courses 
to encourage* a greater two-way traffic by reducing to the minimum the 
complementary studies which are- demanded for transfer. This might also 
sug^st a need for new ways of picking up those Who drop out earlyt 
possibly by reducing the amount of part time study required to re-enter 
the main stream of education, or by the development of other forms of 
technical education, linked to industrial needs, to provide alternative 
routes to professional qualifications. 



I CONCLDSION 

To sum up, the reform of Italian Secondary Educatio;n raises 
complex political and pedagogic questions which cannot be resolved by 
either politics or pedagogy alone. The direction of future educational 
reform seems fairly clear: the next step in texms of organisation is 
like-ly to be towards soite kind of unitary, polyvalent or comp3?ehensive 
system, beginning with aVunification. of the first biennium of the upper 
secondary schools, with dptions corresponding to some of the present 
divisions within the .system* 

- v: '\ 

There seems to be agreement that a change of organisation also 
implies changes in the curriculum and in teaching philosophy. and i&ethod. 
This in turn would suggest a need for a positive attitude to innovation 
as a whole and a strategy f<ir promoting it# 

A consideration of the Constraints on change in' Italian education 1 
raises questions about the role of the central administration, and I 
about the teachers who do not\now seem to be regarded as a source of 
ideas or active pressure for ei^ucational reform. Proposals for the 
reform of teacher education have an obvious bearing on this, on the 
part which universities should play in the promotion of the study of 
education,, and on the complementary py^ogramme of in-service training 
which would have to accompany the introduction of initial professional 
trainiiig for graduate teachers. ^ 

^Finally*, in an ideal world, the strategy of change would have to 
include a combination of Dolicies, some of which have been touched upon, 
political, administrative, pedagogic, calculated to alter attitudes and 
long established practice and re-orientate the whole 6f the secondary 
education system in the new direction. To achieve this demands clear 
objectives and single-minded policies: luxuries which few countries in 
Western liurope can enjoy. But in the absence of these pre-requisites ■ 
of perfect planning some kind of ad hoc framework becomes all the more 
" hecessai^r as scaffolding around which the eventual edifice can rise. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF ITALIAN EDUOATIOML REFORM 

.by Professor Giovanni GOZZBR, 

Director, ^ 
Centro Buropeo dell' Educazione' 



A* SBGONDARY EDUCATION ' AM) ITS HISTORICAL i^VOLUTION 

The starting point of Italy's structural system was given by the- 
Casati Law of 1859, promulgated before the Unification, of Italy U861)^ 
for the provinces of the Kingdom of Piedffiont-Sardinia and of Lombardy# * 
the norms and regulations of this Law were successively extended to the 

other Italian provinces. 

♦ » • 

With regard to secondary education, which is the subject of the 
present historical survey, the Casati Law introduced the following 
» structures: 

(a) a '' liceo ginnaaio " (classical secondary school), students 
^' from 10 to 18 years of age, sub-divided into a 5 year 

gymnasium and a 5 year lyceum; 

(b) a three-year technical school , followed by a three year 
♦* istituto tecnico ", which was later extended to four years; 

(c) a ^^ aouoia normals ** (teacher training school) for the training 
of elementary school teachers* 

The acuQla norroale had no lower course and accepted students only 
if they were aged sixteen or above • 

AS for geographical distribution, the Casati Law established that 
there should be a gymnasium in the chief town of every district; a 
lyceum and a technical school in the chief towh of every province; and 
a technical institute (sub-divided into several specialised branches; 
in the major industrial and commercial centres. Thirty scuole normalx 
were opened. 

From the time of the Casati L^w until 1925, the year of the reform 
that took its name ^from Giovanni Gentile, secondary education remained 
more or less unchanged. However, /the Orlando Law of 1904 raised the age 
of admission to eleven years of ^ge, when the length of primary school- 
ing passed from 4 to 5 years. 

The claaaical IvceumVs structure remained unaltered, although there 
^•were frequent and notable chankea^n. its internal regulations. For 
instance, ah optional system iSetween Greek and mathematics was adopted 



trbm 1904 to 1911. In 1911, Minister Credaro created a series of 
experimental schools called "sections" of modern gymnasium and lyceum. . 
The technical inatltutes . which had become quadrennial, were confoll? 
dated into three fundamental types or sections (physics and mathematics, 
surveying, commerce and administration). Meanwhile the jpe#alised 
sections for industry, for agriculture, for naval 'activities) depended, 
with special regulations, on their respective Ministries; they were 
placed under the Ministi^ of " Education's control only in 1950, 

The technical schools , which served as preparation for minor 
occupations in industry, agriculture, and commerce, flourished rather 
rapidly; they also served as lower or preparatory courses for the 
ammV^ AnTtnale (teacher training school), and, of course, for the 
t.pnMn-inal institutes . ' 

Thft -ficuola normale underwent various modifications in its organ- . 
isktion. It was in particular the object of innovative surest 10ns made 
bvlfamous educators of the time such as Aristide Sabelli. A definitive 
reUrganisation took place in 1896, when the title of primary school 
makter became universal- -previously 'the diploma had .been divided into 
tw5 grades, lower and higher. -^Phe law of 1896 also created the insti- 
tution of the scuola complemeritare (3- years, after primary school/ 
which became the inferior or preparatory course for the female teacher 
training schools. 

During the second .half of the nineteenth century there was a 
constant and laninterrupted elaboration of proposals aM reforms for 
the secondary schools. Among them were such interesting projects as 
the one presented by Terenzio Mamiani (I86I), who supported even then 
the idea of a unified middle school; by Carlo Matteuco^. (1865), fUthor 
of a "project on secondary education"; by Michele Amari, who in 18&4 
formed a special commission for the study, of a new discipline of ^ 
secondary schools. Also in 1864 the philosopher G.M. Bertini presented 
a well-known study in which he too supported the idea of l^f^^dN lower 
grades in the gymnasium and in the technical systems. In 1866 Dom^nico 
Berti again proposed the idea of unifying the two 1;ypes, but baaing it 
exclusively on classical culture. 

It is useless io enumerate"all the Ministers who defended innova-- " 
tions or modifications of secondary education. \ 

However, the constitution. of the so-called Martini Papliaiqientayy 
C ommission , in 1888, can be considered as an important stage. In loy^ ' 
ihe Commis sion presented an extensive report, the most notable element 
of which was the proposed abolition of Latin.; in an unified lower school. 

The year I9O5 saU the birth of a Roval Commjaaion for the Arraoge- 
m,i»t of Secondary Studies , consisting of the most famous representatives 
of culture Ind%edagogy; for the first time i^o^' educational Mstojy 
the Commission worked. with "questionnaires" wnlch had been sent to the 
various representatives of scientific, cultural and educational 
activities. 

For the Royal Commission too the orucial ispue was the unification 
of the lower middle school, which should .have been followed by separate 
schools for classical or general education, for technical education and 
for teacher training. But the findings^ of the Commission led to few 
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jpractical results and only in 1911 did they lead to the foundation of 
a\few sections of modem lycevim, which were, however, very quickly 
suppressed • 

Yet the recurrent idea of lihity in the lower school must not be 
misunderstood: it was always conceived of as unity of the existing 
schdols, attended by only a tiny fraction of the population (not more 
than\lO per cent until 1915) t and not as compulsory schooling permitting 
all ^^itizens to be edugated until 14-15 years of age^ 

The first major innovations, after the Casati law, are to be found 
in the transformations promoted by G. Gentile* In -^he ,'Gentile Reform 
the cJiassical lyceum maintained its traditional structure? a scientific 
Ivceuml {4 years, 15-19 years) was brought into being; there was no lower 
course \- the students were -admitted after the lower course of the 
technical institute. Technical school and technical institutes were 
merged into a unique 8 year structure (4 years of lower course and 4 
years of higher course); the mathematics and physics, section became the 
scientiltLc lyceum; the two other section^ (administration and. surveying; 
remainedVunchanged, The istituto magi -s tr ale' (teacher training school; 
^oqk^thelplace of the old aotfola normale . and consisted of a 7 year 
course (A years of lower course and 5 years of higher course) • The 
scuola cokiplementare , created in 1896, practically took the place of 
the old Bduola tecnica (technical school). A git^la* Ivceum was founded 
but it onoW lasted very few years. 

This is the structure of^secondary education. The Gentile Reform 
also gave new didactical content to the ^school, a fundamentally 
historical-critical approach, an outlook radically oriented i^J;^® . . , 
sense of idealistic philosophy. With the introduction of *the Stat^ ' 
school leaviVi? examination (equal for everybody) a new type of relation- 
ship betweenVstate schools andi,n,rivate-confessional schools came into 



ship between; state scnoois anai,^rivaxe 
effect, (Prev^iously the * students" df 
final examination in a public school;. 



^•iVate schools had to pass their 



Between 1923 and 1945 the most relevant innovations in the 
secondary sectfer were the following: transformation of the triennial 
(11-14 years) ^cuole comnlementari into scuole seco^4arie di awiament.O 
al lavoro (lower secondary prepara-^ory schools} sub-divided into the 
following branches: agriculture, commerce, industry, domestic economy, 
naval. The industrial, agrarian, naval and commercial schools that 
did not depend oSn the Ministry of Education were absorbed by the school 
system (the 193l\Law defined the precise str\icture*of the Technical 
Institutes), Finally, the Schools of Art (scuole d'arte, istituti d'arte 
licei artisticiTpegin to appear as a Separate and distinct branch of 
the secondary ed\*^ational system. University entrance is, of. course, 
limited in the Gentile Reform, The classical lyceum gives free access 
to all faculties. For students leaving the scientific lypeum^ law am 
humanities are out of reach,. Prom the. technical institutes, some 
faculties are accessible (rarely those corresponding to the relevant 
specialisation) and always with ijiotable restrictions. 

The authoritarian government of 1939 enacted the School Charter 
with an annexed plan of vetovms. The only part of 1ihis programme that 
was carried out, however, "concerned the introduction of the so-called 
unified middle school (1940). In fact^ this new institution only unified 
the lower courses (5 years) of the gymnasium, of the technical - 
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institutes and of the teacher training schools. The preparatory, schools 
(awiamento) and the post-primary course s'^were not included. The unified 
middle .school was gradually introduced, between 1940 and 194? t in 
extremely difficult years* Successively, "liaison-classes" had so be 
created in the scientifical lyceums dnd in the technical and training 
institutes, so as to substitute the fourth class of the old Ipwer courses. 

After 1945, planning for the Testructuring of secondary ^education 
was resumed ^alously enough. First of all, some urgent measiires 
purge the programmes from fascist influences' were undertaken. In teacher 
training schools psychology and direct training were reintroduced^ (they 
had been eliminated under the ^ Gentile administration). And from all iides 
came agreement that extensive reforms were necessaiy. A first official 
project was elaborated in 1951 by the then Minister Mr. Gonella* A 
tripartite middle schoo'l was to be introduced (humanistic school, 
technical\chool, post-elementary school) leading to the traditional 
quinquennial courses. Also in this period, the problem of "mit^t^le school 
for all ** was tackled for the first time: not a simple unification of 
tlie existing Secondary courses, but an unified extension of primary 
compulsory education, which until that time was in fact con^iilsory only 
to 11 years of age. Compulsory schooling until 14 years of age existed, 
but only on paper and in those situations where preparatory schools 
(awiamento) existed ensuring that all boys and girls could benefit from ^ 
this unique institution until their fourteenth birthday.' 

After a long and intense debate, lastirig virtually from 1945 to 
I960, the introduction of tho- new unified .middle school, compulsory for 
all, was decidfed CLaw of 31st December, 1962, No. 1859). V^±Q is the 
school that we have today. On the other h^d, the debate on ti^e structures 
of higher se^condary education came to a halt. Furthermore., between 1950- 
1960 another branch of education -the vocational schools - had grown 
to a considerable importance. u!hey were biennial or more oftenly 
triennial institutes, with admittance at 14 years' olE age, and the task 
of giving qxialif ications for executive work (qualified workers) • 

In 1962 an Enquiry Commission (composed of Members of Parliament 
•and experts) was created to propose new educational structures. These 
• were the proposals of the Coimnission for secondary schools: 

(a) a Ivceum consisting of the tra^ditional classical type and in 
* a modern sectJ.on, sub-divided into science, social sljudies^ 

and, as a part of the Commission insisted, teacher training; 

(b) technical echoolfe, with a common two year -period and a 
differential three year period! 

(c) for the arts sector, a concentration of the existing but 
extremely divercified institutions; 

' (d) vocational training, in the Commission's proposals, was x 
isolated from the rest of secondary education, and formed 
as a separate system albeit with som^ connections with the 
technical schools. 

After the conclusion of the Enquiry Commission's works, the Minister 
of Education Mr. Gui elaborated a series of projects on the re-organis- 
ation of secondary education. However, these projects never reached 
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ttirliament* The hypothesis of modification is included in the docxament 
"Directive Lines of the Development Plan'* presented on 50th September, 
1964 p which is notably different from the proposals of the Commission^ 

The ••Directive Lines" give the following^ suggest ions: short-term 
vocational tralninig , in the old vocational training schools; technical 
education , for which the proposals of the JBnquiry Commission are 
accepted (a common two year period and different three year periods of 
specialisation - commercial, industrial, '^naval, agrarian, domestic); 
the Ivcetuna . of five different sorts: classical, scientific, linguistic, 
teacher training, artistic. The first two year period of all lyceums 
sho\ad have "substantially siniilar study programmes"* In addition to 
these schools, a teacher training school for ihfant school mistresses 
aM artistic schools for arts and m^sic were to remain as well^ These 
.proposals brought no effective resiilts although they did influence the 
Recessive debate cn the reform of secondary education. 

Towards the end of the legislature (1968) a project of reform was 
presented in Parliament "(the Donati Pro.iect ).The modification of the \ 
structure of two year 'periods was propocsd, bringing to 16 the age of 
compulsory schooling, tod introducing, practically, biennial "unified** »^ 
schools in the respective technical, classical and teacher training 
branches. This project too was not carried out. The end of the 1968 
legislature and the beginning of the new legislature rendered the, re- 
organisation of secondary education still more urgent, but no proposals 
permitting even the possibility of consensus were advanced. The only 
relevant fact is an agreement between the parties forming Mr. Rumor's 
centre*left government in November 1968 in which the hypotheses for 
renovation of secondary education repeated those included in the 
"L)irective Lines". 

* Today we have reached the situation where it has to be decided^ 
whether] the projects elaborated in 1967-68 in three different plans 
(vocational education, technical education, lyceums) can be redrawn 
and simply brought up to date or if a radical renovation is necessary 
in our secondary education. 



B. INNOVATIOH AND EXPERIMENTATION 

The situation has been significantly modified by two very recent 
legal dispositions that came into effect in the very first months of 
the current year: the "Law on experimentation in Vocational schools 
(No. 754, dated 27th of October 1969), and the Law providing "Urgent 
dispositions for the Universities" (No*910, dated 11th of Decemuer:i969). 

The first law introduces, in fact, a profoundly new situationV on 
the one hand it consents to the creation of 50 "experimental" cpurseij-- 
within the limits of the actual schools (lasting two years), in which 
"the cultural component of the professional biennial is accentuated • 
On the other hand, the law consents to the institution of 350 "special 
courses**, lasting one, two or three years, apt to consent to "a 
cultural and applicative secondary level formation", equal to that of 
the technical schools. Therefore, where the courses last three years, 
we have a true and proper quinquennial coxirse, at the end of which the 
students can pass the "professional maturity" examination, equivalent 
to all other school leaving exfiCminationsj^ the title obtained corresponds 



to a qualification similar to the one delivered^in technical schools 
and also gives admission to all University fac-lti^ain conformity with 
the recent No. 910 law, mentioned above. In other words7-^fe..4iowhave a 
new "experimental" vocational school, which, instead of lastifir-*«o^ 
three years, now lasts five years, like the other secondary schools^ 
(14-19), and admits graduates to the University. 

The problems coimected with this innovation are relevant. The 
conception of a vocational sector or apprdach, separate and autonomous ^ 
from the technical sector, intended to equip young P^oP^e with simple 
jorking and executive qualifications and without further outlets (except 
integrative exams to pass into th,e technical system) is now definitively 
surpassed. The vocational school, in fact, becomes a "qualification 
course for intermediary technical professions", and at the same time a 
general pre-university secondary course, and for this reason an alter- 
native problem will soon have to be resolved; either, reunification of 
the technical and vocational sectors, or, transformation, albeit on 
special basis, of the "experimental" vocational schools which have 
chosen a five year structure, into technical schools. 

The second Law (No. 910) although it concerns the University, 
contains a very important article which has crucial consequences for 
all secondary education. The article prescribes: "Pending the enactment 
of the University Reform Bill, all degree courses are ope^ to: 
(a) holders of diplomas issued by five years, second degree secondary 
schools, including linguist lyceums recognised by law, as well as those 
who have completed the' complementary courses specified by the law 
authorising their experimentation in vocational training schools? 
(h) holders of diplomas issued by teacher training schools and art 
schoo-ta who have successfully completed a one-year complementary course 
60 be organised in every province by the Provincial Board of Education, 
under the University's didactic and scientific responsibility, on the 
basis of the instructions which shall be issued by the Ministry of 
Education.** * ! 

With this decree, known as the "liberalisation of University 
entrance" Law, all the five-year secondary schools following compulsory 
school (6-14 years) give possibility of access to all University 
faculties with no numerus clausus limitations and no entrance examination.- 

iVith regard to four-year schools (artistic lyceum and teacher 
training schools), the circular No. 3550, dated 29/12/1969, has already 
introduced- COT^plementary courses to be held in 52 universities, for a 
number of teacher training schools determined by the Provincial Board 
of Education} similar decisions have been taken for Art schools. 

1 Vocational schools too now admit to the Universities: the above 
mentioned No. 754 Law, by introducing, albeit experimentally, a three- 
ySar complementary course, held after the first two-year course, has 
btouRht the complete course to five years, thus opening it to^tne 
Uiivirsity. For the arts and crafts schools (consisting of a three-year 
cburse .after middle school) an appropriate Bill (No. 2076) has been 
presented to the Chamber of Deputies; this Law should provide the 
creation of an experimental course similar to that of vocational schools, 
and likewise admitting to University entry. 

r39 
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. It is now evident that practically no secondary school today 
constitutionally excludes the possibility of reaching University; /and 
fStkermore, ad^^ ittance to all faculties is permitted, independently 
from the secondary school attended. 

Opinions and points of view on law No. 910 have, of been 
completely opposite: to some it seemed a bold liberal, egalitarian and 
democratic measure; to others it has been seen as a demagogic measure, 
apt to disrupt the whcle secondary and universitary education system. ; 
sSbstantlalll, it is stigmatized because it permits i'^'^^^f ^^^J;^ . 
access to University, without any control or guidance; and, for instance^ 
a student who has never done any latin or Greek could X^^/?i\^*i«!5d 
a degree course of classical letters; on the other hand, jj.^s answered,, 
?he iecondary system is not necessarily the only channel fit to consent 
or evaluate modes and tyDes of structure. It ^^^^^^^ 
University itself that ^"he student will have to give proof of his . 
preparation or his lack of preparation in the subjects he has decided 
to study. I 

But then again it is said that if the University has to have the | 
function of "controlling", which up until yesterday was the specific 
role of the secondary school, this is such a heavy burden tl^* t^e 
academical institutions will be thrown completely head oyer tails and / 
wtU not be able to cope with the non-motivated rise in the number of i 
students. • I 

The debate could, of course, go on for ever. It is, however, J 
necessary to say that, in the present conditions, the consequences of 
?he 1^910 Lw are not at all Slear. There is no way of saying whether 
its effects will be poaitive or negative: everything depends on tne | 
ways in which the "liberalised demand" will grow, on the reaction of/ 
the academic institutions, and above all on the strategic direction | 
capacities of the administration. i . 

For all we know no other European country has adopted su^ a , 
"phisiocratic" system for its education p^icy. It would be extremely 
iSteresting if the Italian experience could be/ followed with Partio^r 
attention by those research bodies particularly interested in the ^tudy 
of innovations which Introduce such radical transformations in , 
traditional education systems. / 

( 
I 
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LAW OF 27th OCTOBKR> 1969. No, 754 

Art.l - Beginning with the school year 1969-70 special courses aimed at 
enhancing the cultural component of the first professional two-year 
period shall be established in State vocational ^raining^ schools . 
institutes by way of experiment and pending the 'reform of second-degree 
secondary education, by decree of the President of the Republic follow- 
ing a proposal by the minister of Education and with the advice of a 
commission of experts appointed and presided ov«r by the Minister himself • 

Likewise by way of experiment and pending the reform of second- 
d-^gree secondary education, after ascertaining that conditions are . 
adequate, one-year or two-year or three-year courses shall be estab- 
lished as specified in the preceding paragraph in State professional 
institutes of the whole national territory, with the aim of extending 
their length to five years and providing students with the cultural and 
practical training of five-year second-degree secondary school level. 

The couroes specified in the preceding paragraph can also be 
established at technical institutes. 

The number of special courses to be established as specified In \ 
tlie first paragraph of this article shall not be higher than fifty; the ^ 
courses as specified in paragraphs two and three above shall not be more 
than three hundred and fifty. 

The results of the experiment shall be evalxiated by the commission 
mentioned in the first paragraph and its conclusions shall be made known 
tr PM^liament. 

Art.2 - Students attending the courses specified by the preceding, article 
shall be entitled to apply for the scholarships especially provided for 
students of higher secondary schools. 

The Minister of Education is authorised to use, also for the 
purpose of setting up scholarships for the above mentioned students, 
moneys granted but not used for free or subsidized places in^esidential 
colleges as specified by art. 19 of the Law of 5l8t October, 1966, No.942. 

Local administrations and boards shall be entitled to allocate 
additional moneys to those as specified by the preceding pa3?agraphs 
both to increase the amoiint of moneys allocated and to increase the 
n\imber of scholarships granted by the State., Any expenditures voted by 
local administrations for this purpose shall be considered mandatory. 

Art. 3 - At the end of the courses specified by paragraphs two and three 
of the preceding article 1, students shall undergo a State examination 
for the purpose of obtaining a diploma of professional maturity equiv- 
alent to the diploma obtained at technical institutes of' the corres- 
ponding type and valid for admission to the/±nt;ermediate grades of the 
Civil Service and to University degree cotirses.; To the President of the 
Republic's decree mentioned by the preceding article 1 shall be annexed 
a *list specifying the- validity of diplomas issued by vocatio^ial training 
schdols with no corresponding type of school in the technical education 
sector, for the purpose of the above-mentioned admission to the inter- ^ 
mfe'diate grades of the Civil Service and to Hniversity degree courses. 
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Art«4— The guiding programmes and timetables of instruction and exam- 
ination for the courses specified by the first, second and third para- 
graphs, of the preceding article 1, as well as the manner in which the 
examinations mentioned by article 3 above shall be carried out, shall 
be established by the Minister of Education on the advice of the Higher 
Council for Public Education and the commission mentioned by article 1 
above, and may be changed from time to time on the basis of the results 
of the experiment* 

Art.5 * Theoretical and practical instruction in the courses specified 
by the first three paragraphs of the preceding article 1 shall be- 
entrusted to st^If having^ particular, -specific cultural training and 
proved teaching experience, to be selected according to principles 
established by order of the Minister of Education with the advice of 
the ctaomission specified by the first paragraph of the same article 1. 

ASrb«6 - The courses mentioned by paragraphs two and three of sirticle 1 
shall be open to students who have completed successfully^he courses 
of vocational training schools of the same type* 

Art*? - The first paragraph of the single article of the law of 31st 
March, 1966, No*205, is substituted by the following: 

♦*A student who has passed or passes the final examination in 
vocatipnal training school obtains a diploma of qualification which 
shall become valid in employer-employee relations after a period of 
practical activity whose length shall be determined by collective 
bargaining but shall not, in any case, exceed three months. 

Art. 8 - Recognition of diplomas of professional qualifications and of 
diplomas issued by former State technical schools and professional 
schools for girls and by those schools of the same type which were 
legally recognised within the meaning of article 3 of the Law of 
21st April, 1965, No#449, may be granted for three years from the date 
of coming into effect of this law. 

Art.9 - The expenditures deriving from the coming into effect of this 
Law shall be covered by normal budget allocations as well as by those 
spedified by the law of 31?t October, 1966, No. 942, under items 2004, 
2005 , 2007 , 2032 , 2033 1 2035 and 2Q57 of the Ministry of Education 
Expense Estimates for the fiscal year 1969, and corresponding items of 
following years. 
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LAW OP llt>^ DECEMBER. iqfiQ. No. 910 

Art.l - Pending enactment of the University Reform Bill all degree 
courses are open to: 

(a) holders of diplomas issued by five-year, second degree 
secondary schools, including linguistic lyceums recognised by law, as 
well as those who have completed the complementary courses specified 
by the law authorising their experimentation in vocational training 
schools; * 

(b) holders of diplomas issued by teacher training schools and 
art schools who have successfully completed a one-year complem^tary 
co\irse to be organised in every province by the Provinoial Board or 
Education, under the Universities' didactic and scientific responsi- 
bility, on the basis of instructions which shall be issued by tap 
Ministry of Education. , , 

Students following the above-mentioned one-year complementary ' 
courses are 'entitled to a -deferment of their military service according 
to existing legislation on this matter. 

Pending enactment of the Higher Secondary School Reform, diploma 
holders issued from teacher training schools and art schools shall 
still be entitled to admission to those degree courses to which they 
are. entitled under the laws existing at the date of enactment of thrs 
Law: durinf^ the same period of time, moreover, the validity snail 
continue of Decree-Law of 22nd December, 1968, No.l241, converted into 
the Law of 12th February, 1969, Ho. 8, concerning admission to University 
Teacher Training Courses (facolta di magistero) ana Higher Schools of 
Teacher Training (Istituti superiori di magistero). 

Staff teaching in second-degree higher secondary schools, entrusted 
with teaching in -the courses specified by paragraph 1(b) of 
can be exempted for a corresponding number of hours from normal teaching 
duties. Any excess hours above the mandatory number of hours shall be 
paid at the rate of one-eighteenth of the salary due for each wee^y 
hour and for the actual length of the course. ° 

Independently from the higher secondary school diploma held, any 
degree holder is entitled to admission to any other degree course. 

For the academic year 1969-70 students entitled to University 
admission under this article shall hand in their application forms not 
later than 31st December, 1969. 

Art. 2 - For the academic year 1969-70 students can submit curricula ' 
different from those laid down by existing didactic rules, provided the 
subjects are selected among those actually taUght and their number is 
that laid down by existing rules. 

The curricula are submitted for approval,- not later than the month 

of December, to the Faculty Board which issues its decision taking 

account of the cultural formation and professional preparation required 
of the students. o*J 



Art,5 - Students receiving the study grants laid down by the Law of 
2l8t April, 1969, Ho. 162, are exempted from payment of any University 
taxes t surtaxes, secretarial dues and any other charges. 

# 

Art. 4 - c5taff in charge of teaching in Universities or University-level 
Institutes, including Schools of specialisation or perfecting school, 
in' both academic year 1968*69 and 1969-70, are entitled to confirmation 
in their posts fof^ih« academic year 1970-71 on their own request, 
following^ application to be handed in within 90 days from the date 
of coming into force of this Iaw, except in cases of earlier cassation 
as laid down by theXsecond paragraph of article 10 of the law of 24th 
February, 1967, No.62>^ 

• \^ 

Assistant Professors are entitled to the provisions of the 
preceding paragraph even if they have been in charge of coursed only 
during the academic year 1969-7Q. 

The provisions of this article do not apply to Ordinary and 
Extraordinary University Professors in charge of si^pplementary courses^ 

She term of validity of the three-^aan selection lists for 
Ulfldvarsity professorships as specified by existing legislation is 
exteMed by one year* 

Art. 5 - As from 31st October, 1969, articles 8 and ?8*ter, last para- ^ ; 
graph, of the Legislative Decree of 7th May, 1948, No. 1172, as ratified 
with modifications by the. law of 24th June, 1950, hoAS5 and following 
modifications, are abrogated. > " 

Paragraphs one and two of article 4 of the Law of 18th March, 1958, 
No. 349, as substituted by article 8 of the law of 26th January, 19o2, 
Ho. 16, being still valid^ an Assistant Professor who is not Pree 
Professor (Libero docente) is entitled to the second and first salary 
grade on completiiig respectively the sixth and fourth year in the 
preceding grade. 

An Assistajit Professor who is not a Free Professor is entitled, 
on reachin&-th'^ second grade of salary, to the provisions of existing 
legislature in respect of Assistant Professors who are Free Professors. 

The period of service served by an Assistant Professor who is not 
a Free Professor in the third salary grade in excess of the period laid 
down by the second paragraph of this article for passage to the second 
salary grade can be computed for the purpose of passage to the first, 
grade. 

Art. 6 - The greater sum to be allocated in the year 1970 under article 
28 of the law. of 51st October, 1966, No. 942, ife increased by 
5,000,000,000 Lire. 

' Art. 7 - The expenditure deriving from application of this Law in the 
financial year 1970, estimated at 8,000,000,000 Lire, is to be covered 
by reduction of the allocations under item 3523 of the Ministry of the 
Treasury ii^pense Estimates for the same financial year. 

The^Mnj.ster of the Treasury is authorised to provide by his own 
decrees for the necessary budget variations. 
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EXAMPLES OP SECOMDARY REORGANISATION 



by Susanne ViOVkt , 
Centre for Educational Research and Innovation 



/ 

One of the main purposes of .an international workshop is to ' 
facilitate the sharing of experience on an dntemational basis. There- - 
fore it was not surprising that methods and plans for the restructuring 
of upper secondary education in Member coimtries other than Italy was 
a topic that received much attention at the Praacati Workshop. As everts 
from the various countries represented discussed their experience and ^ 
their plans for the future it became obvious that similar problems and 
concerns faced all of them. Under these circumstances, the placing of ^ 
Itsaian plans into an international context was a valuable exercise. 

The following pages attempt to summarise the trends that emerged 
from the discussions and to present in detail some of the national plans 
that were discussed. It is not an exhaustive summaJT» either of upper 
secondary school reform in general- or of the particular plans that were 
discussed in the workshop proceedings. 

The overwhelming fact facing most educators is that more students 
are staying in school for a longer period of time. Partly this trend 
reflects economic necessity; partly it results from conscious government 
decision and partly from individual choice. In order to meet the demands 
of both students and society, educational systems are changing in 
structure and in curriculuic. At the upper secondary level these changes 
manifest themselves in a number of ways. Differentiation or streaming,, 
for example, takes place at a later stage; rather than being selected 
for a particular academic and therefore social future at (perhaps) age 
11, students are receiving a common curriculum for a longer period or 
time. When it does occur differentiation tends to be more flexlj»ie 
structiires designed to permit lateral switching between programmes. 
Gradually the emphasis is moving away from • selection'v^ options . 

Ai the same time curriculup is becoming less standardised, more 
•responsive to local needs and to the individual needs of students. The 
concept of vocational training is changing; it starts later and at its 
most advanced stage tends to concentrate on fairly specific preparation 
-for- particular job opportunities. A vocational training programme may 
be incorporated into the curriculum as a lateral outlet that provides 
students with opportunities to re-enter the general stream at a later 
stage. 

These developments, are not taking place overnight, nor in the space 
of a year or two. The vast reallocations of human and financial resources 
involved require long-range planning and step-by-step implementation. 
Most of the current national developments discussed at the Frascati 
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Woirkshop are extensions of reform movements which began at least 25' 
years ago. Especially when new plans represent a radical departure from 
the past, their implementation has to be a thoughtful and cautious 
process* 

A clear difference in national style can be seen in the extent to 
which planning takes place on a national or central scale or the extent 
to which authority is decentralisedt Of all the countries represented 
at ^the workshop, it is England which functions with the greatest* local 
autonomy. Reorganisation of secondary schooling along comprehensive 
lines has been taking place sincp_1945» As local education authorities 
tiraditionally have been responsible for drawing up their own plans for 
reorganisation there is a great variety of structure among various 
Authorities. (There Is also a great variety of structure to "be found 
within thefli where, for example, the existence of voluntary and grammar 
schools beyond the authority's control have made total abolition of 
selection impossible). The most common reorganisation scheme is 11 to 
18 schools; many more recent plans propose middle school schemes, two- 
tier schemesCl) and sixth form colleges. Several combinations of differ^r 
ent schemes have been developed to suit existing buildings and resources. 
Curriculiun remains the responsibility of the individual headmaster* 

Somerset is one County in England that -is planning a post-16 
college to replace the existing grammar and secondary modem schools 
by 1974 • Under this scheme, which is presented in Pig. I, all students 
in the community will receive a common curriculum until they reach the 
age of 16, at which point all who wish to continue their education will 
enter a community "college**. It is expected that about 50 per^cent of 
the 16-year-old age group will become full-time students taking a one- 
year or two-year programme; about half of the other 50 per cenib whp 
take up employment at the age of 16 will becbme part-time students at 
the college on one or two-year programmes, perhaps studying one day a 
week. Adults already at work will also be able to take advantage of the 
part-time education facilities. The college will consist of about 1,000 
full-time students and 2,000-3,000 part-time students thus enabling a 
full range of options to be presented. Courses to some extent will be 
determined by Iccal needs. 

• * 

The Scandinavian countries clearly show a pattern of long-term 
national planning directed from a central government source* Sweden in 
1940 launched a ten-year investigation into* what society and the 
individual required of a modern educational system. Ten years later the 



(1) The Leicestershire scheme indicates what is meant by "two-tier". 
In 1957 the authority proposed that all children should go to the seme 
"high" school at 11 and at age 14 those whose parents wished them to 
do 80 dould tratnsfer to an "upper" school, "provided they stayed there 
\mtil 16 at least* Gradually this scheme was extended and in 1969 
transfer to the upper school became automatic for all. The high schools 
therefore enjoyed the full ranrfe of pupils, graduate staff, and equip- 
ment better than that of their secondary modern days. Examination 
pressures were confined tO; the upper schools although these schools too 
have gradually become more comprehensive. Furthermore, the schools have 
remained small (500-6bO students) and have been able- to use the 
previously existing small buildir^s^ ' * 
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Swedish Parliament decided that the traditiona;L school system copprising 
a six or seven-year elementary school followed by a large Tariety of 
lower secondary schools should be replaced by a nine*year comprehensive 
school comprising primary education during the six first years and a 
lower secondary education for all Ai^ring the last three years. Nation- 
wide experiments on the functioning of this new school were started^ in 
1950 and lasted until 1962, during which time more than half the natioi^ 
turned over to the new system. 

In 1962 Parliament decided that the' nine-year comprehensive school 
(with some modifications of the tryout models) should be introduced all 
over the nation during the igCO's, Durii^^g this decade upper secondary 
education was broadened to include different types of education and in 
1969 Parliament decided that all vocational education would, from 1971, 
be given within a comprehensive ''gymnasium" • 

The gradual changes are shown in Pig,.II which indicates the 
relationships between different typ^s of education and also rough 
estimates of the total numbers of students that attend different types 
of schools. 

The 1945 diagram, shows the old system with primary and secondary 
schools partly parallel to each other and with very few students 
refceiving secondary education. 

In 1955 the comprehensive school experiments had been conducted 
* for a few years. During this time students in ^ades 7-9 were 
usually streamed into academic, pre-vocational w general 
programmes. At the same- time the building up of the vocational 
school system was started on a broad scale and lasted until the' 
middle of the 1960' s. . ^ 

The 1965 diagram shows the results of a 1962 parliament decision 
that grades 7 and 8 should be non-streamed. Differentiation thus . 
occurred when a student reached 15- Reformation of upper secondary 
education began with the introduction of a new two-year gymnasium 
(«fackskola"7 and a new three-year gymnasium or four years for the 
technical stream. 

Prom 1970 the entire nine-year comprehensive school is non-streamed, 
which means that pupils are not divWled up according to their 
elect ives. The different types of upper secondary schools ("gymnas- 
ium", "fackskoia" and vocational schools) are from 1971/COordinated 
into a comprehensive gymnasium with 21 streams, within which 
gradual differentiation takes place. 

— --"^^"fhegeneral aim of the gym^jasial school is to give the students 
of the former vocational lines a much better basis for their future 
profepcion and also to give them a chance to transfer from one stream^ 
to another during their secondary education, ^ome of the 21 lines 
within the new gymnasial -school include 2-year course^ in building and 
construction, office work, economics, motor vehicle mechanics, agri-- 
culture, social sciences, technology, workshop mechanics or nursing; 
5-year courses in economics, liberal arts, natural sciences, or civics} 
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4-year courses in technology*^ Some of these courses were formerly 
offered in the continuation school, while others (e.g. the 3 and 4-*year 
courses) are of gymnasium origin. 

Jlhe c\irriculum for the vocational sector is characterised by the 
concept of block training in which the vocational preparation of young 
people will be built up in stages from a broad basic introduction phase 
through gradually increasing specialisation. Occupations of similar type 
will be broTOght together in occupational ^'families". The base block will 
contain training usefxil to the entire family of occupations. In the next 
block, training will be differentiated to some extent according to rl5- 
quirements of the different occupations, and finally there will be a 
block with vocational training adequate for each specific occupation. 

Vocational training will also include three general compulsory 
subjects: Swedish, civics and physical training. Students also may choose 
voluntarily another general subject from other lines of the gymnasia?, 
school. This choice would involve 3 ho\irs weekly. In the 3econd-year 
course, it is possible for studentrs to exchange up to 12 hours weekly 
within the professional skill training section and choose among general 
subjects. This choice must be confirmed by the headmaster and must be 
of some value for the pupils' future profession. 

Norway provides another example of how a school system has develop- 
ed a new structure over a long period of time. In 1935 a law was intro- 
duced -which divided the pupils into two different school systems after 
seven years of primary school. When they ^ere foiirteen one group went 
to the Realskole with the possibility of later study at the gymnasium. 
The other group went to the contintiation school and received a more 
practical education designed for people going on to vocational schools. 
In 1955 a law was introduced which allowed c<»nnuni ties, if they wished,, 
to build common schools CMbining these two types. In the next five., 
years many communities built common schools containing two very differ- 
ent tracks more or less equivalent to the previously existing Realskole 
and the continuation school. 

In I960 schools were rearranged so that the 7th grade became an 
orientation route for all students; the last two years were divided into 
two tracks, each containing many subjects. In 1964 tracking was abolished 
in the last two years and students followed a programme of core cxirricu- 
lum and electives through the 9th grade. In mathematics, NozT^egian, Eng- 
lish and German, however, a student could choose to study at one of three 
different levels and (^nly the students who chose the most difficult level 
could enter the gymnasia. Since 1964 experiments have been conducted in 
individualised learning in these four subjects including self-instruc- 
tional material and new teaching/learning systems. Prom 1968 schools 
could offer individualised instruction combined with a flexible teaching 
in Norwegian and mathematics.' Therefore, the 9-year school can be made 
completely flexible when the system is fully developed. 

The future pattern, of the Norwegian school system will consist of 
a 6-year elementary school, a 3-year comprehensive junior high school 
and a 3-year senior high school. The senior high school hac just begun 
to experiment with combined vocational and gymnasium training(l). 



(l) Plans for this project are discudsed extensively in a background ' 
paper written for the Frascati Workshop, Petterson K. Pr*, Education 
for the Age Group 16-lQ vears in Norway (CBRl/Bl/l/70.01). The 
following description borrows heavily from Mr. Petterson' s material. 



This combined school began with the appointment in 1965 of a 
Committee to evaluate the need for education and training of the 16-tl9 
age group and to present; a plan for the development of a school system 
that would offer stude^-^s^of this age group eqxial/Opportunities for 
their education and! personality growth. It was tjfie Committee's feeling 
that all students should have the opportunity to attend at /least three 
years of upp^r secdnda-^/ school; that the choice of an educational course 
should be free and transition from one course/of study to Another poss- 
ible; that must be possible to combine general educatio^i and voca- 
.tional training and to* provide supplementary training in those subjects 
where necessary. PUrthennore it was f elt tnat instruct i#h must , as far 
as possible, be adoptee to the individuaZ's qualificati«^is^ abilities 
and interests. j * / , [ 

The Committee j therefore proposed^ that pupils who chopse upper 
secondary Schooling may choose between a one-vear basic course (funda- 
mental vocational /braining as well/as some instruction iri general sub- 
jects) and a two->?frear basic course (a nucleus of general Isubje/pts, with 
possibilities to add vocational , Subjects which -over a period of two 
years would produce he same competence as the one-year 1|)asic^ vocation- 
al training cc^se, or to add^/special subjects such as art or athletics, 
or to supplement extensively /the general subjects). Pupip taking the 
one-year basic course should 'be able to ap^ly for vocational training 
through a afecond or third year. Pupils from the two-yeaij basic ^course 
should be iible co apply for the same vocational training as pupils from . 
the one-year basic course or for a third additional year of general sub- 
jects. Pupils who choose om.y general subjects in .the t^o-year basic 
course and the third additional year will follow the new gymnasium 
structure with slight changes. 

The Committee's model for the future upper secondary school system 
can be seen in Pig.lII. I 

The National Council for Innovation in Education (NCIE) has planned 
experiments with the new school reform accordinc to a time-schedule 
covering at least the next seven years. It is felt that institution of 
this new structure represents the greatest school refom in Norway in 
this century. 

Another radical break from the past is represented in the plan re- 
cently published in Bildun^sbericlit I9. the report on education policy 
of the Federal Republic of Germany. As can be seen by comparing Fig. IV, 
which represents the existing structure, and Fig.V, the new plan. calls 
for a lengthening of general education and a greater flexibility to 
allow individual needs of students to be met. An orientation phase in 
the first secondary level is followed by the introduction of some option- 
al courses; the second secondary level includes core subjects, special 
subjects and optional courses as well as vocational branching. 

Other national plans were presented to the workshop participants 
and it is unfortunate that space does not allow an exposition of them 
all. It is also unfortunate that exercises such as the. Frascati Workshop 
do not take place more frequently. Judging from the similarity of the 
plans presented, it seems that a strengthening of the informal network 
of educators concerned with secondary school reform wo\ild be mutually 
beneficial. 
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Figure JV 

EXISTING EDUCATIONAL STRUCTURE 
IN THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 
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Figure V 

EDUCATION STRUCTURE FOR THE FUTURE 
IN THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 
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REPORTS OP THE SMAIL WORKING GROUPS 



4 



G ROUP 1 : OBJECTIVES OF THE NEW SECONDARY SCHOOL 
^ ^ • 

/ 

k. Secondary e duGation as a staige complete, in itself t contr^g^gq 
the propaedeutic function (i>e> preparation for further study and voea- 
tlonal training;. It w^s agreed that in general too much importance is 
given to the preparatory function of higher secondary education. In 
Italy until now, too m^uch importance has been given to literary rather 
than to other studies. Even the sciences, to whidh not enough time has 
been devoted anyway, have suffered from a method of teaching which is 
more descriptive than experimental. There are few indications of the 
value of the methods used at present. We feel authorised to hypothesise 
that a scientific and technical training based on px^ctical experiment, 
which does not necessarily coincide with the traditional scientific 
subjects of study, but which is extended to, include the social sciences 
and the humanities, could be extremely effective • 

As regards the requirements of vocational prepsiration, there was 
ieneral agreement that the senior secondary school co\ad be given the. 
Responsibility for general training which, together with a well-planned 
fay stem of options, would guarantee a readiness for vocational special- 
isation. Such emphasis on general training is not a matter of principle, 
/but corresponds to the present and increasipgly wideiiing tendency for 
/education to give more importance to cultural preparation than to spec** 
if ic training for industry. 

This theory is upheld by all indications coming from the techno- 
logically advanced societies. However, it must not be forgotten that, 
although industrial demands must be satisfied, the primary goal of edu- 
cation is to form a self-stiff icient personality capable of contributing 
effectively and decisively to his society. 

B, Functions and objectiv es of vocational traininig, A level of general 
education which fot the moment is completed at the age of 16, after lU 
years of compulsory schooling, is a precondition of vocational training 
in the proposed unified secondary school. A student could begin voca- 
tional training, therefore, either after two years or after four years 
of secondary education, according to whether or not compulsory education 
is extended iwitil the age of 18. Should the age of starting school be 
lowered to 5 years of age, the number of years of schooling and the age 
limit for the beginniiag of professional training remain unchanged. 

In the future, vocational training must consist of a wide diversity 
of choice of study material and subject matter. All this will be offered 
outside the basic scholastic curriculum, but should be organised within 
the particular geographic area by authorities, including representatives 
of local government, labour and industry* 
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The school should make full use of its existing resources and 
equipment* \ 



C. Equality of opportunity . As far as equality of opportunity is con- 
cerned t one must point out the necessity of achieving this goal by en- 
deavouring to provide: 

(a) an adequate distribution of Schools; 

(h) economic assistance to pupils and their families; 

(c) provision of the necessary infrastructure; 

(d) use of every means at hand to overcome deficiencies caused 
hy environmental conditioning. 

D. Individualiaatlon , Prom the instructional point of view the pro- 
blem is extremely complex, but ^not impossible^* There was general agree- 
ment upon the following points: 

(a) usefulness of work in small groups guided by student teachers} 

(b) remedial education, especially for the basic skills, where 
necessary; 

(c) use of new. techniques and methods of learning and quality con- 
trol (including programmed instruction, teaching maqhinestetc* ); 

(d) experiments of teachers teaching each other and of encouarage- 
ment of self -assessment. It is necessary, however, that the 
problem of teachers* preparation and keeping up to date should 
be faced seriously. 



E. Freedom of choice of content and method of learning. It is advis- 
able that the pupil proceeds from group work to individxxal study accord- 
ing to his age and experience. This gradual process should take into 
account both the practical behaviour but also the intellectual behaviour 
of the student. The difficulties of such a procedure, are notable: 
psychological difficulties inherent in the developing child and diffi- 
culties inherent to. the paternalistic attitudes which have prevailed 
until now in education. In this sector notewortl:^ experiments in demo- 
cratisation are being made possible and carried out even if first exam- 
ples have been ineffective, 

\ 
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mm 2 : REIATIONSHIPB TO OTHER EDUCATIONAL IKSTITUTIOSS 

The first problem considereo^was that of decidiwg the optiiaum age 
for university entrance. Psychological! pedagoipLcalf sociological and 
econcmic arguments lead to the reconmendation tuat preparatory sti^ies 
should ei^ at the age of 18, quite djaart from the question of beginning 
elementary schooling at age 5 • Pixingythe elementary schooling frcao 5- 
10 years would help to eliminate a certain scholastic discrimination 
which takes place in the pre-school ye^s aiui has lasting adverse con- 
sequences of disorientation* (Research and experiments in Italy as well 
as elsewhere bear out this theory of discrimination and disorient6(tionj* 

This chfimge in the age of school attendance from 5 to 18 yeara\ 
requires a change in teaching methods which\ together with the earliter 
maturity of pupils, generally existing toda^V should lead to a reduction 
in the age at which the student finishes highXschool. * 

The group also agreed that lowering the- diversity entrance age to 
18 years cannot be achieved immediately without the danger of a break- 
down of the university system. Following the experience of the (^noan 
Federal Republic, the following possibility was considered, namely the / 
introduction of special courses allowing for greater flexibility the 
duration of the high school studies. These courses could be given with- 
out provoking, undue social as opposed to intellectual discrimination 
because they would lack traditionalism and would be independent frcHa 
the normal currictilum. Large groups would be given to technical, social 
and economic subjects. 

As regards the relationship of the. new secondary school to the 
versity, it seems advisable that the xiuiversity itself be able to pro- 
vide two or three-year programmes leading to more practical qualifica- 
tions than those of the present degree programmes, but which would per- 
mit continuation of higher studies. 

As- regards free access to the university by any student who has 
completed a fiVe-year course in a secondary school, no matter what type 
it may it was clearly affirmed that the present regulation regMding 
unqualified admission to any department cannot necessarily be considered 
feasible for the future. (This does not mean that the value of the lima* 
vatlon which tobk place in the present situation is not recognised;. In 
then^ture it would seem wise to suggest a single high school diplwna 
witk b or 7 streams or branches of etudy which could be connected, to the 
options taken in the course of high school study and which would permit 
free access to a faculty of the university corresponding to these bran- 
ches of study. For other institutes, faculties, or degree courses, the 
student should be admitted on a 6-month trial period in which special 
preparatory courses are given as already provided for in the existing 
draft law approved by the Education Committee of the Senate. This law 
provides for comptilsory examination at the end of said courses* 
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With regard to the final examinations (esame di maturita) of the 
secondary schools, general dissatisfaction was expressed with the pre- 
sent form (experimental). It was emphasised that the examination should 
refer specifically to the optional subjects chosen in the new tjrpe of ' 
secondary school and that it should include questions of a general and 
interdisciplinary nature* (Dhis would provide a comprehensive evaluation 
including a judgement on the basic subjects common to all pupils gradu- 
ating from that particular school* 

Two plans were submitted with regard to remedial education and for 
reorientation* The first is a "vertical" plan and concerns those stu- 
dents who have not followed a normal course of study because they have 
dropped out or for som^ other reason, and who wish to catch up with 
their studies. Tijie second, "hoirizontal" plan is for reorientation ana 
concerns those students ^o have requested to change their field- of 
study or to enter another course, Vt is necessary to. distinguish between 
the terms "permanent education" . (educazAne permanente) and "recxirrent 
education" leduca|Sione Ticorrente). The^ former is more vague and in- 
cludes non'-school forms of instruction and sources of information such 
as mass media, etc. The latter involves ,a periodic return to institu- 
tionalised education. These refresher courses are essential today because 
of the rapid obsolescence of technical and scientific knowledge* 

According to this way of thinking, it was strongly reaffirmed that 
all men, fi^om the most skilled to the least skilled land particularly 
the latter) have an inalienable right to the same amount of organised 
education throughout their lives. As continuing education obviously • 
concerns mainly adults and workers, it is to be hoped that the problem 
will be studied at the political and trade union levels (government, 
union, industry) before the scholastic level, a law is considered necess- 
ary whereby the financial burden of such instruction should be borne by 
the community and whereby an adult worker temporarily on leave in order 
to study or retrain should continue to receive his' full salary* 

The firm should be obliged to retain the employee's place for his 
return and to contribute to the financial costs of his study, in the 
same way as it does for social security. 

The probleni of the training of teachers for this specific task of 
adult education .(this applies particularly to teachers of scientific 
and technical subjects) must be given the most profound attention. It 
has been suggested that public and private industry should grant leave 
to enable their executives and technicians to attend university semin- 
ars giving the necessary teachers' training in view of their possible 
collaboration in continuing education to which their contribution could 
be invaluable* ' 

The necessity for a teaching system which, by avoiding horizontal 
"breaks" or "divisions" corresponding to traditional scholastic levels, 
would assure a continuity between elementary and secondary schools was 
pointed out.> This teaching system would be appropriate to the degree of 
psychological development of its students with balanced programmes avoid- 
ing harmful emphasis on particular types of education of the sort which 
are traditional in the Italian schools. 
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She ^Stetral administrative structureiipl^'the school with its **ver- 
tical** divisions completely independentroi* one another (elementary, 
middle and uppe g^sc hoola) an d ^ho rizontal** compartments (classical, tech- 
nicalt vocationa5^lN^rtistj?SlP*^should be replaced by departments res- 
ponsible for the variws general problems of the scholastic development* 
Ihe delegates from Berlin and Sweden contributed valuable information 
to this discussion* 

Relating to evalua;tion or "grades" (paper presented by Professor • 
Visalb#rghi), the Italian educational system »'« serious lack of prepara- 
tion on this subject was noted* Teaching staff lack knowledge of evalu- 
ation procedures and preparation in psychology} J;here is no practice of 
objective evaluation and joint discussion of programmes and pupils* 
level of achievement, apart from recent experiments with teachers' meet- 
ings in the middle schools* At the present stage, however, the fevalu- 
atioBs made are more or less subjective and intuitive. The group unani- 
mously agreed that the following steps should be adopted: 

(a) the establishing of a central office dealing with^valuation, 

. (b) adequate educational research on this subject, 

(c) the establishing of departments of educational science as part 
of the future university reforms, 

(d) preparation emd training^i'of teachers in this specific field, 

(e) an efficient medical-psychological service for guidance in each 
school* ' 



The group emphasised that work leading to the solution of scholas- 
tic problems related to evaluation and grading is urgent and necessary 
even ore any action may be taken on reforming the secondary schools* 
A sound solution to the former problem could contribute positively to - 
a solution to the latter. 
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gHOUr 3 1 PROGRAMMES^ CURRIgUIA^ DIFPEREMTIATIOH 



In accordance with the general guidelines approved by the plenary 
session, the Group began by discussing points (d) and (e) of the Topics 
for Discussion Ix^lcated, l«e« the steps to be taken for the carrying 
out of the proposed curriculum reform and the possible stages of devel- 
opment for the realisation of this reform in a new comprehensive secon- 
dary school. 

However, it soon became necessary to refer back to points (a), .(b) 
and (c) which appeared to be crucial, i«e« to define the role and t 
relationship respectively between the common core c\rrriculum and the 
group of possible options, and how differentiation would arise and de- 
velop from this relat:^^n8hip. 

Agreement was reached on a statement of principle that all pupils 
should receive a common core of instruction, especially in the first 
phase of the curriculum, i.e. the orientation phase of 1 or 2 years* 
There was no disagreement on the proposal that differentiation should 
be increased gradually. 

Basically, the assumptions which emerged can be reduced to two 
general points: 

(a) A group of common subjects and activities (common core} and 
a group of optional subjects and activities, plus a certain amount of 
time to be made available in the school timetable (as well as the necess- 
ary equipment, resources and staff) for activities, to be freeJ^ chosen 
on the students' own initiatives, independently of the streams that they 
are following. 

Th* common core can be fixed according to either (i) content con- 
sidered Essential for all students or* (ii) on the basis of a central 
axis of the "formal preparation** type (that is, of subjects which may 
be preliminary instruments for other subjects, e.g. logic, mathematics, 
theoretical £uad practical technology). 

Options, according to the various views expressed, may be disci- 
plines or activities not contemplated in the core, or may be more ad- 
vanced studies, for example where a basic level is provided for all dis- 
ciplines and for all pupils, and at least two advanced courses can be 
followed (only one in the final year). . 

.(b) After a period of ccwnmon studies, in which all pupils are ta\aght 
in all fields, which is mainly a period of orientation (six months or a 
year), the pupil chooses Miong various "constellations", in which 4 or 
5 types of courses already discussed in the plenary sessions (linguistic, 
social, artistic, scientific, and/or technological) are all present but 
with different emphases. 
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. It this point the grou| agre.^d not to spealc of "subjects'* or 
••subject-matters'* in order to avoid using old terminology which might 
compromise the need for radical innovation in curriculum, but rather 
of ••fields*' or. related groups of disciplines, open to different inter- 
disciplinary combinations. 

The majority of the group, although appreciating and approving^he 
desire for radical reform underlying hypothesis (b), which would certai 
ly merit a trial, preferred hypothesis (a), or rather tie various alter- 
natives possible within the framework of hypothesis (a). 

Whatever the solution or solutions adopted in the future , certain 
pre-conditions appear necessary, without which any change in the curric- 
culum might wellT remain academic # 

(1) The new school should be tall time, and should unite all the 
various internal arrangements under one roof • 

(2) The abolition of the rigid separation into classes and years 
by adopting systems along the lines of non-graded instruction. 

(3) The endeavour to secure the maidmum degree of ii^ividualisation 
both in instructional proc^ures and in the orientation of - 

^ choices which should be as flexible as possible* 

(4) Maximum flexibility in the individual and general curriculum 
with maximum freedom for teachers and students. 

(5) Maximum switch!^ possible between options. 

(6) Maximum indicative approach in general instruction in order ^ 
to elimixjate wherever possible the separation between "subjects 
azui fields and the consequent arbitrary fixation of opinions as 
to content and methodology. 

Finally! as regards stages and levels of execution, the group pre- 
ferred to indicate only certain measures which should be taken prior to 
the reform or. simultaneously with the first phase of its execution. 

(a) Revision of the- curriculum of the Middle School (Scuola Media) 
and in partic\aar the abolition of the teaching of Latin in 
any form. 

(b) Institution of an immediate general building programme on 
comprehensive lines. 

(c) Experimentation for one or two years with a range of possible 
solutions to be guided hy a special institute (to be set up) 
for school experiment at ion i which would co-ordinate and promote 
combined actions of university research, of teachers and of the 
administration. 

(d) Preliminary retraining of teachers for their new tasks and the 
immediate institution of team-teaching, of psychological obser- 
vation and guidance services, new forms of teacher-pupil rela- 
tionships, etc* ^ 

(e) Control of education to be removed from the, central Ministry of 
Public Instruction and to. be given to the organisations to be 
set up as under (c); 
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QRQUP 4 ! TRAINING AND RETRAINING OP SECONDARY SCHOOL TBACnJatS 

\ 

- • 

The Group dealt with the followir^ themes: 

(a) how teachera already in schools should be retrained; 

(b) .how to train new teachers for the secondary schools of tomorrow* 

With regard to the first problem, the Group made the following 
recommendations : 

(1) That the new legal status of secondary school teachers shoiild 
Drovide for differentiation of functions (eig# teaching, guid- 
jince7~organisation, assistance, etc») and mobility between their 
in relation to the future comprehensive commxmity school. 

'(2) That encouragement should be given to. the institution of per- 
manent regional centres for in-service teacher-training. 

(i^ These centres should be established with the co-operation 
6t the universities and of the existing administrative and 
professional organisations, especially as regards their 
organisation. 
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(ii) They should promote the retraining of teachers, even those 
..belonging to different grades of instruction, corresponding' 
to reasonably sized areas, developing methods based on the 
active exchange of practical experience, and avoiding the 
academic f orms ''of the traditional lecture, and promoting 
scientific study of problems, practical experimentation and 
^' the verification of methods. Such educational research will 
be supported by a National Institute for Educational Research 
and by local University Departments of Pedagogy. 

(iii) The centres must be granted complete autonomy and indepen- . 
dence and should be managed by the teachers themselves, in 
conjunction with experts and the school administration. For 
this purpose, it is recommended that there should be a reform 
in the school administration to permit self-government and 
participation of represeirtatives of local administration, 
parents, labour, etc. 

(3) Visits Of representatives of the administration and of leading 
teachers to forei^^n countries shoiild be organised in order that they 
become acquainted with foreign experience in school reform. 

As regards the second problem, the Group consider that: 
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(1) The professional training of prittiary school teachers should 
come after they have completed their secondary, studies and 
should consist of a two-year University cou/se in the educa- 
tional sciences and a semester of practice-teaching in schools* 

(2) Ihe training of secondary teachers should t^Eike place after the 
\miversity degree course > in the form of an additional year 
devoted to the study of education and a semester of teaching 
practice. 

(3) University courses and particularly those devoted to teacher 
♦ training should develop research and study groups, shoixld 

abandon acadetAc and authoritarian methods, and should develop 
co-operation wxth serving teachers and the professional organ*- 
isations concerned* 
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GROUP 6 r THE STRATEGY AND MECHANISMS FOR CHANGE 



The fifth work group was instructed to study strategies and mech- 
anisms needed to bring about the change in existing school structures^ 
Thie-^i^QUp noted in the first place the great difficulty of bringing 
about inJiovations on a vast scale in Italian schools at any level in 
view of the rigidity of the Italian legal and administrative structurest 
After a lengthy and profitable discussion, the Group formulated a model 
for decentralisation of decision-making and of educational eiqperimenta- 
tion which to some extent takes account of Italy's administrative struc- 
tures, but above all of the prevailing tendencies to modify them.. 

In school, teachers should be concerned not only with teaching^ 
but also with other research and experimental activities. In addition 
to the teachers there should be an expert responsible for paromoting 
change in conjunction with other schools and research centres* \ 

At provincial level, an "Inno^tion Office** should promote ''quali- 
tative" programming, that is should be concerned with teaching methods 
and instruments, and should transmit the results of the various experi- 
ments ter a regional co-ordination and programming service* The regional 
services in turn would report to a central office for the co-ordination 
of all national educational activities, including the creation of new 
tjrpes of school* Furthermore, this office would be responsible for docu- 
mentation and information activities. All ministries concerned with edu- 
cation problems amd Parliament itself would refer to this office* 

Apart from this central office, there shoxad be an office respons- 
ible for studying possible alternatives for the future, based on dxperi- 

/ments carried out* 

i 

Parallel xo this organisation there should be provincial research 
centres responsible for studying, in conjunction with the universities 
(or within themy>. problems arising from activities in education, and to 
inform the expertsN^ the results achieved* The publishing world could 
play its part in thia^cheme by preparing the necessary learning mater- 
ials. 

The following diagram was proposed for discussion: 

\ 
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Obviously, these regional or provincial services would have to be 
disengaged from bureaucratic organisations and entrusted to committees 
representing the various local communities and groups concerned with 
school life* 

In order that this scheme may be put into effect, it seems nece«s-f 
ary to undertake a large-scale training and retraining activity for 
teaching and administrative staff and for researchers, by involving 
them in the processes required for the transformation and by making them 
aware of the significance of the transformations themselves* 

For this purpose it would be possible to use the method of Indivi- 
dualised Prescribed Instruction, IPI, (Research for Better Schools, Inc^ 
(RBS), Philadelphia) starting from one or more central units from which 
clusters of other units would spread out, according to the following 
diagrasx; 



Both these models might be tested in various ways in 5 or 4 regions 
during a given period of time and in relation to a particular sector of 
the school system, possibly the first two-year course of the Senior 
Secondary School, 

As an alternative to these models, consideration might be given to 
the method of px-oject programming at present under study at the ISPB, 
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TBg POIMTS OP C0NCL03I0H ADOPTED BY THE WORKSHOP 



At the conclusion of the international Workshop, after examining 
and discussing the documents prepared by the various small groups, the 
participants indicate in the following ten points the broad lines for 
the gradual restructuring of education at senior secondary level which 
they consider most appropriate to meet educational, social and economic 
needs of the Italian nation, within a framework of similar developments 
throughout Europe* 

Im The senior secondary school should consist of a unitary struc- 
^ ture, within which would exist feowBon subjects or 

activities, spue optional ones and some elective (i;, so as 
to permit a gradual educational orientation in specific direc-- 
tions* The common pedagogical axis ensures, in a flexible form, 
an education in the linguistic, logical and mathematical fields, 
and in the technological ft^'^^ scientific ones, and a critical 
introduction to historical and social problems. The individual 
choices integrate it without creating water-tight compartments./ 

2« The senior secondary school leads, after a five-year course, to 
a single final certificate or diploma, in which the educational 
stream followed is stated* 

5. After an initial period of common instruction likely to develop 
the pupil and to determine his individual aptitudes and inter- 
ests, differentiation is achieved in such a way as to encourage 
common activities and exchange cf experience between pupils in 
different streams or tracks throiighout the whole secondary 
course* Thus every secondary school should offer its pupils the 
opportunity to choose between all the curricula provided. These 
might be broadly classified as literaiy-linguistic, social 
studies, scientific, iechnological and artistic. 

4. Secondary studies are not themselves of a vocational nature* 
The school offers the opportunity for pre-vocational training 
at various levels and allows lateral outlets* Vocational train- 
ing proper takes place after these outlets (not earlier. than 
the third year of study) and is the responsibility of the region 
al authorities or of private initiatives co-ordinated by the 
latter, in which professional land trade union associations also 
co-operate. Higher technical and vocational training takes place 
within the scope of the university, or in any case at university 
level, through two or three-year courses, all of which give apce 
to further university studies on higher degree programmes. 



(1) The distinction is between courses which are parallel {optional 
choices) and elective extras. 
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5« The comprehdnslve senior secondary school is located and Is 
of such a size as to meet the educational requirements of a 
definite school district. It will have to he free and fully 
allow the right to access without any discrimination* Free 
transport services and/or acc(»mnodatlon should make full-time ' 
attendance possible. In addltlony it should be a centre for 
permanent or continuing education and for this purpose organise 
evening courses and correspoodence courses » if necessary supple- 
mented by the use of appropriate instructional technology* The 
right to benefit from continuing education in its various forms 
is guaranteed by law. The school and its facilities are at the 
disposal of the students for their own voluntary activities aM 
of the community as a whole for cultural activities* 

6. The gradual orlen'*^«=itlon of the pupils is made more effective 
by guidance and counselling services inside the school itself » 
in which all teachers co«*operate* The effectiveness of each 
institution's teaching methods will be tested by regular nation- 
al surveys, using modem methods* The methodical holding of such 
surveys or assessments will make it possible to accredit the 
school to make a final opinion on the fitness of its pupilSf ^ 
which would be valid for university entrance* 

7. Students should complete the senior secondary school by the Iflth 
year of age* For this ptirpose to be attained gradually by flex- 
ible procedures, it will be necessary to' provide for inq?rovement 
in instruction, by means of individualised teaching, the use of 
modem technologies of instruction and evaluation, and the stim- 
ulation of creative capacities; as well as by the reducing of 
negative environmental conditioning* For this purpose, compul- 
sory schooling should begin at 5 years of age rather than 6, 
which would imply retraining primary school teachers for the 

"Siew and delicate tasks Involved* The school-leaving age should 
be raised, inanediately to 15 and subsequently to 16* 

8. The training and retraining of teachers should be achieved by 
means of a basic programme for iriaich the universities and apjpro- 
prlate regional organisations woxtLd be responsible* All future 
teachers will be tralnfd in the universities, receiving thorough 
scientific training as well as completing appropriate practice- 
teaching aiming at degree level for all* This will make possible 
a substantial degree of unification of primary and secondaiy 
(middle) schools and a smooth transition to the senior secondary 
school* . ^ 

9. School government must, be democratic, with self -management co- 
ordinated at the level of the commune, the province, and the 
region and open to the participation of students and their 
families, and organised civil society. At the national level, 
the broad lines of the programmes and the inspection of eJ3>eri- 
ments are the responsibility of a mixed body consisting of 
Members of Parliament and educational experts nominated by the 
latter. A National Institute of Educational Research is reepous- 
ible for inspection and scientific experimentatlbn and will 
avail Itself of tmlverslty co-operation, at r^gi^naJ^^ local • 
levels. 
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10. The new higher secondary school should be brought into oper- 
ation by carefully planned successive stages, with particular 
regard to an organic plan for school building, planned .from 
the beginning along the principles of comprehensive schooling 
and of the concept of a self-sufficing school district, and 
by means of a continuous process of experimentation and inno- 
vation, such as to draw the maximum advantages from the stmic- 
tural flexibility which should be permanently guaranteed to 
the new institution by the law. 



A PERSONAL COMMENT 

by 

Stuart MACKJRE, Editor, 
The Timee^- Educational Supplement 



\ 

[ ^ \ 

To a foreign pai^'ticipant the Prascati Workshop was a strange, some- 
times frustrating, yet ultimately impressive affair. \ 

It was strange because for much of the time - especiallys^ during 
the plenary sessions - the visitors from, outside Ita]^ were m3.1dly baf- 
fled by what was going on. Pew of them were closely acquainted^ with the 
Italian educational scene before they came. i!ach knew enough ab^out com- 
parative education to know its first principle - that education is in- 
timately connected with the total social circtamstauces in which it takes 
p3ace. Por the foreign visitors, then, the workshop was as much k learn- 
ing experience as an occasion for the sharing of expertise. iSxpeirt know- 
ledge at an elevated level of generalisation was of limited valuew What 
was needed was the testing of experience gleaned elsewhere in different 
conditions against the facts of the Italian situation (which themselves 
had to be established) - an iinremitting search for those aspects of the 
international experience which were relevant in the Italian setting* 

This was what the international part of the workshop was all about, 
and for much of the time communications were imperfect. It is no criti- 
cism of the indefatigable simultaneous translators to say that there 
were periods when a foreign participant might wait for a long time on 
the threshold of comprehension without actually crossing over and enter- 
ing fully into a real understanding of what was being said. There were 
those (among the translators) who were prepared to put some of the blame 
for this on the complexities and the richness of the Italian language; 
others blamed the banalities of educational jargon which is unique among 
specialised languages in being designed to make communication not more 
precise but less} yet others suggested that there were times when the 
obscurity of the translation reflected obscurities in the discussion 
among the Italian members of the ,workshop - who understood each other 
well enough to read between the lines. 

To add to this there were the moments when national traditions and 
temperaments collided. The OECD contribution tended to reflect a certain 
briskness and brashness which could be loosely linked with Scandinavia 
and Northern Kurope. The Italian representatives observed this with 
tolerance and good humour - fascinated, it may be, by the administrative 
patterns expounded, and the administrative styles which went with them, 
yet determined to maintain their own tempo and their own culttxral mores. 
It may be thought frivolous to start on this note# Yet it was everyone *s 
effort to penetrate the barriers of language, temperament and culture, 
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vhloh made the vorksbop a genuine /international occasion* This was the 
i&presslYe side of iiit when^ mainlsF in the email group discussions and 
the social contacts 'i(hlch a residential meeting made possible » the mists 
of obsctirity began to clear €Uid the workshop came into its own, sorting 
out the multiplicity of ideas into some order, and formulating a series 
of conclusions and recommendations* 

The cultural clash helped to crystalise ideas* The discussion was 
led away from abstract philosophical disputation to practical matters • 
the nuts and bolts of educational reform* Attention was concentrated on 
the alternative models for the sup^Jor secondary schools, and in par^ 
ticular for the first biennlum* iPne models provided shorthaxid comments 
on the pl^losophy; they represented an attempt to build on what appeared 
to be some kind of consensus as to the possible next steps in Italian 
educational reform* Not everyone present was happy with this technique* 

On the whole those who opposed a move towards a more comprehensive 
or unified secondary system forebore to say so stralght\^ut* This seemed 
stx'ange to the outsiders present* In England, for ezamp^f any represent-* 
ative group of educators meeting to discuss thB reorganjj&tion of secon*- 
dary education would be likely to have some fairly eloquent defendears of 
the statug quq . But the absence of direct and open opposition to the next 
stage in Italian educational reform meant that many of the doubts which 
some felt about the projected models for refona were expressed indirectly 
in a desire to talk about - say - the philosophical and cultural basis 
of secondary education irtxich could be said to be a proper prior consid- 
eration to any discussion of any pcurticular organisational model* 

This was the key to the first day's plenary sessions, obscure as 
these seemed at times to those otitside Italian educational circles* 
Large qtiestions were being raised which were not answered* What should 
be the ccnmnon core of Italian culture which should provide the basis of 
a unified secondary education? Implicit in some of the doubts eicpressed 
(or unexpressed) about the idea of a unified '^system, was an inclination 
to regard the high prestige curricula of the existing general secondary 
schools - the lyceums through which all or most of those present at the 
conference had themselves passed ^ as the core of secondary education 
per ae * They IujA many criticisms to voice on methods of approach and 
points of detail but, for them, the process of secondary education, as 
a link between primary education below and univeraity education above, 
was the initiation into a common cultural heritagd, a set of common 
languages, verbal and ntamerical, artistic, . historical and philosophical; 
an idea aimed at producing the cultured and ctiltii^teu Italian citizen, 
noble in itself, but raising all the fundamental questions about the 
nature of social and cultural values, and the relationship between cul«* 
ture (elite or otherwise) and society as a whole* 

Here the unspoken question was still whether there can, either in 
theory or in practice really be a common core curriculum which at the 
same time takes due account of individvial difference among pupils of 
the whole range of intellectual ability and social backgroxxnd, and yet 
also provides a genuine initiation into the Italian cialtural heritage* 

This question was never fully confronted, and the inevitable ' vague- 
ness with which the common cor0 curriculum tends to be discussed shrouds 
a profound ambiguity on this issue* Some would say - and have gone to 
great lengths to demonstrate - that a true common core can be created 
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vhich la tltxlble Mough to allow for the dlffeirences of learning pace 
and of motivation among ohlldren vhose capabilities and Interests vary 
vldely^ Ihey vould argue for tne cosnnon school and the unified curricu- 
lum as the Instrument for achieving a less divided community as veil as 
for widening educational opportunity* 

' Others would argue for th? common school on exactly opp08lta'''s^gu- 
ments. They would start by recognising the pluralistic nature of^the 
cultural heritage, and the pluz^lstlc values which the schools must 
Increasingly re-elect. They would see the common core curriculum and 
the common cultural heritage as a f^hiw^i^Yft serving only to mislead and 
distract the schools from what should be their larger aims: the matching 
of individual educational opportimity to individual need. They would 
argue that the broadly historical basis of many educational traditions 
must. be \indermined by what Professor J.H. Plumb has called ^the death 
of the past^ the deH&ythologising of national history, the liberation 
of historiography from its more obvious dependence on culttxral tradition; 
the end of history *s role as the handmaid of national self^-consclousness 
and cultural imperisQ.l8m. j 

• . ■ I " 

On this hypothesis, too, the likely introduotldn of the social 

sciences into th^ secondary school curriculum wlXl have the same effect 
of undermining the idea of the single, unifying, | cultural concept, and 
substituting for it a battery of coorpeting currloular themes, all ln« 
fluenced by the pluralism reigning in society beyond the classroom. Dis- 
covery methods, learning through experience, integrated studies - all 
these fashionable ingredients of progressive education pre-suppose a 
combination of individtial goals and objectives - jsome of them, it may 
be, in conflict with each other - matching the multiple goals of educa- 
tion in general. 

All these conflicting views were latent in the discussion, but 
usually were only indirectly expressed. This is important in connection 
with the recomm^dations of Oroup 3 (see page ^4} where two alternative 
curricular designs are presented* It mast also influence any considera- 
tion of the merits of a comprehensive system compared with those of a 
polyvalent scheme of organisption. Afccording to what philosophical, cul- 
tural - and it should ^^^^ ^ritSed, sociological - premises you Intend to 
build your reformed secondary system on will depend whether you envisage 
the uxiifled school as a single coimDunlty sharing a common curriculum 
(with an Increasing number of elective subjects and options as the pupil 
progresses through the school) or as an institution or group of institu- 
tions combining a series of largely separate courses corresponding more 
or less with the present divisions. 

Paradoxically, it will be those who have the clearest idea of the 
lineaments of the Italian high cultural tradition who are most likely 
to want the latter (or polyvalent) solution, while those whose conception 
of the common core Is most vague or sceptical whoi will, all the same, 
insist most strongly on the foraer or comprehensltve model, for compelling 
social reasons. 

This is not a controversy which can be resolved by any appeal to 
authority - the evidence is, by its nature, not such that educational 
research can'Wlleve lndlvldU£Ll educators or individual citizens of 
their own responsibilities of judgement. lAiere good men continue to 
differ, progressv can only be on the basis of compromise. Tacitly, this 
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was what the workshop concluded; it is a compromise which emerges from 
the resolutions and group reports. The biennium would have to be an 
analgam between the common core and the principle of progressive differ- 
entiation. There will be endless argument about how much differentiation 
is acceptable, how soon, and how much the differentiation "shovuLd be by 
the choice of optional extras or by the choice between curricvuLar alter- 
natives which automatically sets up critical periods of decision-making 
where the road forks and children begin to be sorted out according to 
their unequal talents. 

Within the terms adopted in the resolution there could be a wide 
variation in form and content, possibly necessary to t ke accotint of ^ 
regional as well as ideological differences. The critical questions 
arise, as co^itJ--tetvg"T?een predicted, over vocational studies and the 
extent to whicJii a future unified structure should include among it's' 
"sides", "tracks" or "streams" courses corresponding to those now offer- 
ed in the vocational schools • 

The view which prevailed at the workshop (and which is reflected^ 
in the recommendations and the small group reports) was that vocational 
education should follow the main secondary school course and be provided 
under different auspices from those responsible for schools. On this 
reading of the educational scene, the schools should draw from the trad- 
ition of vocational education its understanding of handicrafts and prac- 
tical work, and these should become a part of general education, but 
should recognise that, as recommendation number 4 puts it, "secondary 
studies are not of themselves of a vocational .nature". This assiomes that 
secondary education to 16 should be a "precondition of vocational train- 
ing" (Group I) and envisages it as taking place ^"outside the basic scho- 
lastic curriculum ... organised ... by authorities including representa- 
tives of local government, labour and industry". 

All this, of course, implies a major change which would demand con- 
sequential adjustments on the part of industry. Much time was devoted 
to discussing this, and as a foreign observer, one had the feeling that 
only the angels were represented in the discussion which n ight have been 
modified somewhat had the powers of darkness been more in evidence. But 
this was perfectly understandable and does not invalidate the point which 
the educators were making. 

A caveat . however, was entered with some force by Professor A. Prost, 
one of the French experts who pointed out the high motivation which voca- 
tional studies can draw upon. France like Italy has had highly developed 
vocational studies and on the basis of French experience he argued for 
the integration of vocational studies within a unified secondary system 
rather than the stipulation on grounds of principle that all vocational 
studies must be postponed till 16 plus* 

This was not a view which commanded much support, though it was 
widely recognised that till the school leaving age was raised by law, 
schools would have to offer courses which were attractive enough to 
pupils and parents to persuade them to stay on at school voluntarily. 
The prospect of vocational courses with a direct utilitarian value in 
employment appeal to many potential school-leavers as the figures for 
the growth of the vocational schools show. To ignore this and exclude 
vocational studies without a general overhaul of vocational training 
would be to invite other bodies, public and private, to compete for the 
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full-time attendance of 15 and 16 year olds at trade schools, outside 
the main education system. ' 

This seemed a real, enough danger, but one to be met if necessary 
by changes in orgcmisation and by the payment of grants to encourage 
pupils frcMn poor homes to stay on at school. Much of the discussion on 
this and related issues suffered from diffuseness and from a lack of 
background information abo'ut juvenile employment (and unemployment) and 
the true level of earnings foregone by youngsters staying on at school. 
What was quite clear was that in its present form, the vocational school 
is manifestly incompatible with unified secondary education and that the 
way in which vocational studies - in some modified form - are incorpor- 
ated in the new comprehensive school will be of critical importance to 
its success. 

One proposition which seemed to collect almost universal support 
at the Prascati meeting was that differentiation in the middle school 
woxild be unacceptable, given the concept of a unified biennium from 14 
to 16. In particular this implied the abolition of latin in the middle 
school with its powerful sociological and academic function as an aca- 
demic selector holding high prestige for middle class parents. More than 
this, it implied that the completion of the middle school reform was in 
itself, a prerequisite of the reformed secondary school, with an end to 
the widespread repeating which now keeps many pupils in the middle school 
during their fifteenth year. There was some discussion about the validity 
of the middle school leaving certificate, and some pertiiient questions 
were asked as to whether a middle school leaving certificate would be 
required at all, if all pupils were to transfer automatically to the 
superior secondary school. This, of course, is tied up with the leaving 
age, and the various reasons of a legal or administrative nature why 
teenagers may be required to produce a certificate for employment or 
for other purposes. It seemed that there were those who were less than 
convinceii that this dependeuce on certificates of doubtful value was 
necessary, and reference was made to parliamentary attempts to strip 
examination certificates of their legal significance. 

Clearly what can and cannot be done depends on the national atti- 
tude towards examinations. But no one can mistake the unsatisfactory 
nature of the present situation, or doubt that the middle school leav- 
ing certificate examination exercises a malign influence on the reform 
of secondary education. As one of the small groups concl^ed, there are 
other ways of monitoring the q\iality of the education offered by the 
middle schools than by the operation of a pass-fail leaving examination 
whose importance is enhanced by the administrative uses to which it is 
put. 



At the heart of the discussion of the secondary school curriculum 
was the idea of the single school, five years successful attendance at 
which would qualify a boy or girl for university entrance, irrespective 
of which kind of course had been taken. Here again the influence of 
recent radical legislation was obvious, together with all the consequen- 
tial uncertainty about \iniversity ref ormt The attempt to ensure "parity 
of esteem" between different "sides" of the unified secondary school by 
granting open entry to higher education to all who get a secondary school 
certifigate, is both bold and ingenious, provided that the resulting 
disparity of standards among candidates for university education does 
not discredit the whole approach* ^ 
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This was one of the considertations which caused the workshop to 
revert from time to time to the topic of remedicuL education and recurr- 
ent education - the first as a means of enabling pupils to catch up 
lost ground in basic subjects, the. second, as a gesture to those who 
develop late, having dropped out into employment before completion of 
the secondary co\irse# It was assumed that this work ol recurrent educa- 
tion was a. job for the schools in the evening or by^-CGfrrespondencet not 
for specially created institutions for "further*^ education. It seemed 
that one obvious need was to prune the courses which late deve^^opers 
had to follow of all inessential elements, and to tailor courses spec- 
ially for their needs^ limiting the course material strictly to what 
is relevant and required. The advantage. of making the school sensitive 
to the needs of those who have only discovered their educational inter- 
ests afljer reaching mature years is obvious. But" nothing should conceal 
the fact that the teaching methods and social atmosphere appropriate 
for the older age-groups in recurrent education will be totally differ- 
ent from those normally prevailing in the school, and that the mature 
student, picking up lost threads, needs to be considered in his owii 
right, not as a superannuated Schoolboy. 

Much of the discussion on the links between secondary and higher 
education concentrated on the age of transfer, it being widely thought 
that there would be merit in completing the secondary course at IB in- 
stead of 19. This sparked off the inevitable debate on over-crowded 
syllabuses and what to leave out. The technical difficulties were enor- 
mous - so great, in fact, that it was plain that if left for decision 
at a purely technical level, nothing would happen. Some interest attach- 
ed to a study of ways in which there could be altjemative outlets from 
the secondary school, soae at 18, others at-19f all leading on to fur-* 
ther studies* i 

For some members of the workshop these ideas werei linked with an ^ 
earlier school starting age - 5 instead of 6. It was forcibly argued 
from Sweden that the two questions were entirely sepaifate. In Sweden, 
where the school starting age is seven, it is claimed jthat the secondary 
school leaving age does not need to be cprre spend ingl3^ delayed, aal that 
achievements in ^arly adolescence do not reflect differences in school 
starting age* :< 

Against this, the English experience (where the starting age is 
five) shows that pupils' performance at 11 is directly related to the 
number of terms of primary education they have received. This, of course, 
does nothing to confirm or dispute the suggestion that an earlier start- 
ing age could be linked with an earlier age for finishing secondary edu- 
cation^ but it may suggest that a certain agnosticism is in order# At 
all events, the trend towards early education seems to be generally in- 
dependent of any implication at the top end of the age range and should 
be considered on its own merits and on the needs of young children them- 
selves. Much depends on what kind of programme is envisaged for five 
year olds in sqhool. Having taught the world much about the education 
of young children, Jjhis is no doubt ^something on which the Italians have 
strong views. 

Simple solutions to secondary school reform can bf* discounted by 
the nature of the problem and ^y the formidable pressure groups in de- 
fence of doing nothing - always, the least controversial of policies. 
One thing which the workshop showed to those who attended from-outsi^ 
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Italy was a remarkable measure of agreement abouit what needs to be done, 
given the political determination needed to tackle any concerted, organ- 
isational change. No mere foreign observer couldlassess the political 
implication of this .consensus, nor yet appraise ihe political realism 
of the educational experts. But considering the intensely controversial 
issues which were under discussion, the points ofl agreement were far 
more impressive than the points of disagreement. \ 

Under the stimulus of the OECD representation, the workshop devoted 
some tiisr to the technique of innovation and the possible steps toward? 
reform which need to be taken alongside any legislative initiation. It 
was again depressing to discover how little confidence the Italian 
experts had in the Italian teachers' capacity to play a leading part in 
educational reform. Many people would argue that the training and re- 
t-.aining of the teachers is a ^ine -Qua non of any ucoessfttL proigraiMae 
of reform, and that ^Tae teachers themselves must persuaded to play-^-- 
a leading part in it. The gulf between the teachex-s and \he professional 
students of education in the universities was distressingly wide and 
calculated to perpetuate the lack of understanding. 

This made the suggestion for local teachers' centres to spear-head 
in-service training of considerable i/^terest, provided the circumstances 
were such that the teachers themselves could be given -a genuine measure 
of control over the way they develop. 

This again offered a reminder of a tneme which ran right throxagh 
the worksnop. This was that while for much of the time the workshop was 
concerned with organisation and the structure of different types of 
course in one or more aohools, it was also, all the time concerned also, 
with teach:,ng attitudes and methods. Criticism of school structure, for 
example, could not be separated from criticism of the pedagogic methods 
and assximption which these structures incorporated. 

Thus heuristic methods of science teaching demand changed attitudes 
on the part of teachers, no less than do the tmification of the first 
biennium of superior secondary school; the retraining to help teachers 
adjust their methods to mixed ability groups and individualisation has 
to be regarded as part and parcel of the introduction of modern methods 
elsewhere in the curriculum. 

It would be easy to underestimate the importance of this - the uni- 
fied secondary school will provide a stiff and very probably unwelcome 
challenge for those now accustomed to the present different kinds of 
secondary school. Many will be out of sympathy with the new methods, as 
with the changes of organisatixr^r- ai^d as indicated already, their lack 
of sympathy will be clothed in philosophical terms about the nat^acre of 
culture. Add to these doubts, the technical difficulties which reorgan- 
isation will present them with - the mixed ability teaching groups, the ^ 
broader syllabuses, the disciplinary problems implied by, say, a raising 
of the school leaving age, coupled with the demand for a less authori- . 
tarian mode of pedagogy, and more school djmiocracy - and the importance 
of retraining the teachers and winning their support so that reform 
becomes a movement from within the schools, not imposed from outside, 
is abundantly obvious. ^ 

As for teacher education generally, the workshop had little diffi- 
culty in agreeing on the need for a proper method of training graduates 
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for secondary school teacjkiing, and putting the training of primary school 
teachers on a propter footing as a post-secondary course to be carried 
out in institutions associated with the universities. The need for these 
long-term changes in initial training has been recognised for some yea^s; ^ 
when action comes, it will not replace the immediate need also to retrain 
and refresh the existing teachers by recurrent education of one form a^ 
another. ' ' i 

Any programme of reform is likely to make heavy demands on the pre- 
sent structure of educational administration and throughout the woAshop 
there were suggestions for more decentralisation and new forms of inno- 
vative institutions. The need for a central educational research insti- 
tution has already been recognised and 'great hopes are bein^ set upon 
this ao a long term asset to Italian education. But no less 'important , 
was the need for agenei^s -devoted tc/' development, so that new ideas and . 
techniques coiild be introduced as quickly and as effectively as possible. 
There was considerable interest in the Scandinavian suggestion for the 
creation of some national body concerned with the sponsoring of* innova- 
tion, alongside the Ministry of Public \fnstruction, and linked to local 
centres of innovation throughout Italy. i Some of these suggestions would 
on:iy make any sense at all, given a political commitment to decentralis- 
ation no less strong than the political j commitment which is needed to 
educational reforms. No one at the workshop was disposed to expect the 
present central administration to welcoriie an initiation of this kind. 
' Some of the foreign members of the workshop had some misgivings about 
the relationships between thq ^ucationil experts and the administration 
which seemed to b^ as bad as their relationship with the teacher A 
minister who was determined to press alt^ead with the radical reform of 
secondary education would look for way^ of strengthening the machinery 
of consultation which brings together School teachers, university teach- 
ers, politiciano and administrators tcV share their expertise and get to 
know each other, breaking down the suspicion which now impedes the form- 
ulation of policy and its translation^ into action. 

On one topic the workshop was, /not .surprisingly, remarkably unin- 
formative. It had nr+hing to say about the cost of the "new approaches 
to superior second? r\ education" which it outlined. It goes without say- 
ing that to will th/^'nds without Willing the means would be to ensxire 
that.^any reform programme was still bom. Some of the costs would be 
very considerable, 'consider^ for example, the added expense of a bigger 
uptake of secondary education - the wider participation in extended edu- 
cation which is a principal objective *^of all the suggested reforms. The 
statistics show that, already, Italian secondary education is expanding 
fast. If the suggested new a-ppnoaches are successful, they must quicken 
the demand for secondary educa^tTR still more. This has a price attached 
to it - the price of simply prpMding more. Other costs are attached *to ^ 
providing better.. * / 

Teacher training, for example, in the form advocated by the work- 
shop, must cost more than it does not. In-service training is expensive 
to organise on a large-scale. More curriculum innovation means bumping 
up the gums now allocated to experimental work and the development of 
new materials. Here the sums involved may not be very large but they 
all add up* ' 

One of the, recommendations is for a secondary school building pro- 
gramme. Just how much building would be needed depends on many factors 
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outside the detailed knowledge of the workshop. But it also depends in 
some measure on an aspect of secondary school reorganisation which was 
touched upon. This concerns the extent to which a unified school system 
can he achieved using the present buildings of the various separate and 
distinct types of school. Common sense decrees that it must be organised 
in existing buildings as far as is practicable - the capital value of 
the buildings is too great to be replaced quickly by new custom-built 
comprehensive schools if this can possibly be avoided* 

But one Important conclusion of the workshop was that "every secon- 
dary school should offer its pupils the opportunity to choose between . 
all the courses provided" (recommendation number 3)» In other words what- 
ever else progressive differentiation comes to mean, it must not meaji 
the existing types of schools continuing as separate entities after uni- 
fication has taken place. And whether there will be four or five separ- 
ate constellations of subjects for each pupil to choose from which will, 
to some extent, correspond to the former types of school, the suggestion 
is that each institution should have the whole range of options. 

The Scandinavians were at pains to point out that this meams a uni- 
fication of curriculiM but not necessarily of physical structures - 
courses, not schools. In Sweden each group of schools, primary as well 
as secondary, which forma a comprehensive xuiit is brought under the peda- 
gogic direction of. a rector who ensures that it operates as a single 
system and that, therefore, the curricular opportunities of no children 
prejudiced by which school building they happen to be in. 

But it is plain that this implies big programmes of improvement for 
the less good buildings if a common standard is to be achieved throxagh- 
out each school system. And it also implies that each school unit must 
be big enough to provide the full range of options for each child up to-, 
the minimum age at which differentiation has begun to affect the whole 
of the course. 

In England where reorganisation within existing schools is proceed- 
ing at an uneven speed, with political and pedagogic controversy still 
abounding, the concept of a "school" is such that teachers and parents 
would not readily accept tjie idea that a series of disparate units, co- 
or^nated from above by a rector, constitutes the kind of community 
which has been traditionally regarded as a' school. There is, therefore, 
more inclination to argue that the speed at which reorganisation can 
take place must depend on the existence of suitably sited buildings 
which can easily be adapted to a wider range of pupils, or the ^avail- 
ability of f\inds for school building, the size of each unit being deter- 
mined by the age-range for whom it is intended, the range of courses 
which must be programmed, and the particular teaching skills which must 
Ve provided. 

In the Italian context, therefore, the cost will depend on what 
answer is given to the question of differentiation - how far this is to 
be equated with existing schools - and what kind of a school community 
is envisaged. Plaiiay there is a large and open-ended financial commit- 
ment which it would be a mistake in a docviment of this kind to overlook. 
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SUMMARY OP STATEMENTS RELEASED TO THE^RESS 
FOLLOWING Tm^ FRASCATI WORKSH^ 

by 

Oddo BIASINI // 
Under-Secretary of Edup^tion 

/ 



Under-Secretary Biasini described the urgency of the problem aris- 
ing from the tension bet'^een economic /and social development on the one 
hand and the static nature of educatibnal structures on the other. He 
noted that this tension had by now reached a point "beyond which the 
risk is no longer that of merely inpreasiiag the time-lag or gap, but 
that of triggering an abrupt and violent social dislocation which^icouia 
spare nothing of existing structures", ^ 

The Frascati workshop demonstratedtbtt$;;--slMlar problems are bein^ 
tackled in many coxxntries and thaWftpJroaches^i^or'these-^Xobl are re- 
markably similar. The Under-Secretary siammed up in seven points the 
trends most clearly endorsed during the workshop, especially as they 
related to Italian prospects. These trends, he felt, should be included 
in a. lex generalis which would be aimed at their progressive realisation. 



1, First, it is recognised that there is a need to unify the sec- 
ondary system. Unification, however, does not mean a single 
school equal f6r all. Rather it means a system based on poly- 
valence and complex inter-dependencies existing within a uni- 
tary framework of goals and furthermore on the identical value 
given to the results. \To some extent such unity exists in the 
university which tends to achieve, through flexible, inter- 
changeable and individualised timetables, a common educational 
result, an identical levelN of preparation, regardless of the 
methods or guidelines through which this education is achieved. 

2, The shift from the existing multiplicity to a unified, compre- 
hensive and polyvalent system must be achieved gradually • A 
step-by-step timetable must be worked out which takes the entire 
education system into account, as well as all necessary stages 
involved in the change. Co-ordinated enactment of strategies 
must give support to the political will. 

3, The fundamental characteristic of the changes to be made in 
the secondary system is the gxiarantee that a democratic proce - 
dure will be followed at all levels. Such procedure would not 
only take into account the proposals of experienced professional 
educators but would also provide consistent answers to che de- 
mands of youth for participation and shared responsibility as 



well as to the involvement of the family, trade unions, and 
the representatives of business and industry. The existence 
of democratic procedure is also reflected in the internal re- 
lationships between students and institutions and teachers and 
students. Democi^atic procedure is reflected above all in the 
teaching-learning process in which individual characteristics 
and differences are respected and possibilities are offered 
that satisfy the interests of each and every student. Thus the 
rhythms and methods of teaching itself are individualised as 
well. / 



4. Another fundamental principle is that^ of basic autonomies 
which cut off the obsessive spiral of legislation and extreme 
centralisation and give joint responsibility to all levels, 
including those of a public nature as represented by regional 
and local agencies and those of intermediate groups directly 
concerned with education. One autonomy which must be broadened 
concerns the essential element in education, the relationship 
between the teacher and the student. This means that the con- 
cept of autonomy coincides with that of didactic freedom, of 
research, experimentation and innovation. 

5. A fundamental point of reference for the suggestions that 
emerged from the workshop is that of the need to promote new 
methods, stimuli and activities in order to prepare teachers 
for their new .tasks and functions, for different methods of 
teaching, for the new levels of professional requalif ication 
(particularly in the fields of psychology and evaltxation) 
demanded by the new secondary school. Heretofore our personnel 
policies have been policies of concessions, either freely 
joffered or extorted, in a climate of disheartenment. Access 

to the lists of state teachers and permanent positions, secur- 
ity, and a career are just rewards and tmquestionable rights 
of labour; however qualification and> the ability to carry out 
what may be considered a most delicate social function cannot 
be replaced by systems of benevolent understanding or set aside 
merely to substitute for an overdue compensation for services 
rendered.' They must fit into a framework of vigorous and serious 
policies of verification. Moreover, such matters must not be 
handled from above alone, which is the case with qualifying 
examinations and competitions for various posts that are offered 
they must also be handled from below, with the pr-rticipation 
and objective evaluation of those benefitting from the social 
service of education, operated by public action and supported 
Dy public expenditures. 

6. Another important point is that the intervention on the secon- 
dary school cannot be confined merely to the setting up of 
models and organisational patterns , unitary though they may be. 
They must go deeper. It is the ways of actual educatior^al inter- 
actions that confirm the value of these models, that ratify or 
reject them* The new didactic methods must take into account 
the /various forms of personal participation, the techniques of 

^ ?li-instruction, the new communication media, the interdisci- 
plinary nature 'of scholastic activity, the breaching of rigid 
distinctions between subject and subject, and the global nature 
of evaluation. 
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7# This new policy also presupposes determined action in the 

establishment of bodies that do not conflict with the! fulfil- 
ment of administrative or educational functions, but Which in 
a certain sense fulfil a function of osmosis, of promotion, 
of research and development . If a broadly based pedagogical 
research organisation must be created on the national 1 level , 
it is no less necessary and urgent that regional educaitional 
innovation organisations be established capable of carijrying 
out the double task of research in innovation and upda^ting of 
teachers. The -time appears to .have come, therefore, even to 
recast in this light a number of organisations - already con- 
tested and no longer vital - which until now were called upon 
by law to carry out the didactic and pedagogical promotion 
function whose concepts have now become outdated and which 
must be brought into line with new needs and situations. The 
reform of organisations such as the Didactic Centres or the 
Centre for Audiovisual Aids and similar institutions must fit 
into the framework of a global view of the restructuring of 
secondary institutions. 

Having defimd the principles upon which l^ere was most agreement, 
Under^-Secretary Biasini indicated a restructuralisation of the Ministry, 
a sweeping decentralisation, and the establishme^it of new democratic 
agencies on various levels as instruments indispensable for putting these 
principles into effect. It will then be necessary to ensure that the new 
schools are all xmitary schools and centres of both experimentation and 
dissemination of the nev orientations. It will also be necessary to en- 
sure use of new evaluation methodologies and didactic technologies and 
careful selection and training of future teachers; these, combined with 
more democratic procedures of running the school itself, may pave the 
way for the spreading of the new orientations. The updating of teachers 
already employed must be functionally and critically linked to other 
innovative trends. Finally, a national pedagogical research organisation 
which makes use of the collaboration of autonomous regional research 
centres will provide continuous and scientific feedback of the entire 
process. 

"Whatever manner we may choose", the Under-Secretary' concluded, 
"it is now time to undertake concrete action. It would b^ a fine thing 
if this action were to begin precisely a& a result and as an attempted 
practical application of the discussion that came to an end here this 
morning". ^ • 
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BASIC DATA ON COMPOSITION AND TREND OF ENROLMENTS 
IN VARIOUS TYPES OF SENIOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



Students and teachers by type of senior secondaiy school 
from 1946-47 to 1968-69. 

Increase in number of secondary school students over the 
period 1961-1969. 

Percentage distribution of students by type of school 
from 1961 to 1969. 

Percentage distribution of Ist-year enrolments by type 
of school in 1965 and 1969. 

Percentage distribution of technical institute students 
by study course in 1965 and 1969. 

Percentage distribution of vocational institute students 
by study course In 1965 and 1968. 

Graduates by type of senior secondary school from 1959-60 
to 1966-67. 



ATTENDANCE RATES 



Attendance rates in I960 and 1967 by sex. 

Attendance rates by occupational status of head of 
household and age of student (1967)» 

Attendance rates by educational level of head of house- 
hold and age of student (1967). 

Percentage of graduates leaving school or continuing to 
higher levels (1964 to 1968). 



REGULARITY OP ATTENDANCE - DROPOUTS 



Regularity of attendance in senior secondary schools by 
type/ -of school in I960 and 1967. 



TABUE 3.2 - Retardation of 2nd-year students in vocational 
institutes in 1967. 

" 3.3 - Rates of success in senior secondary schools. 



4. SOCIO-ECONOMIC DIPPERENCBS BiiTWBEN STUDENTS IN 
VARIOUS TYPES OP SENIOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



TABLE 4.1 - Graduates by social status, of father (1967). 

4.2 - Senior secondary school students by social status 
of father. 



5. ACCESS TO UNIVERSITY ON LEAVING SENIOR SECONDARY SCHOOL 



TABLE 5.1 - Relationship between secondary school gradiiates 
university enrolments in the following year. 
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TABLE 1.2. INCREASE IN NUMBER OF SECOOTARY SCHOOL 
STUDENTS OVER THE PERIOD 1961-1969 
(1961 = 100) 





Type or ocnooi 


-Lyo J. 






1 QfiQ 


annual 
increase 


Vocational insti- 
tutes 


100 


175.7 


190.1 


215.4 


+ 5.55_^ 


Technical insti- 
tutes 


100 


156.8 


186.9 


189.9 


+ 4.9Q 


Teacher training 
colleges 


100 


168.9 


54.6 


254.5 


+ 8.50 


Senior secondary 
schools ( Science ) 


100 


150.2 


254.2 ■ 


298.1 


+18.7 


Senior secondary 
schools (Classics) 


luO 


117.2- 


152.3 


154.9 


+ 3.55 


Senior secondary 
schools (Pine Arts) 


100 


198. « 


520.7 


576.1 


+17.5 


TOTAL 

1 


100 


152.7 


189.7 


198.8 


• + 6.85 


Absolute values 


745,649 


1r138,463 


1,414,485- 


1,482,729 





SOURCE: ISTAT - CENSIS calculation 

Increase in student enrolments (+) in \iniversity education: 

1961 = 100 (268,181) 
1968 = 186.5 (500, as) 

) 

Average annual increase 196^^-i'9 = +8.35 
(+) intramural and extrain\ia?al 
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TABLE 1.3. PERCENDAGK DISTRIBUTION OP STUDENT^ 
\ BY TYPE OP SCHOOL - 1961-1969 



Type of School 

-- ' - --- ■- * 


1961 


1965 


1968 


1969 


Vocational institutes 


13.4 


15.2 


13.4 


14.5 


Technical institutes 


43.7 


44.9 


43.1 


41.8 


Teacher training 
colleges 


14.3 


15.8 


17.6 


16.8 


Senior secondary 
schools (Science) 


8.3 


/ 

8.2 


11.2 


12.5 


Senior secondary 
schools (Classics) 


19.7 


15.2 


13.8 


13.4 


Senior secondary 
schools (Pine Arts) 


0.6 


0.7 


0.9 


1.0 . 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



\ 



iiource: ISTAT - CENSIS calculation 
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TABLE 1.4. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OP FIRST- YEAS 
BNROIMENTS BY TYPE OP SCHOOL IN 1965 
AUD 1969 



Type of School 


Absolute values 


Percenta|;es 










i-yoy 


Vocational institutes 


66,380 


100,285 


18.2 


22.5 


T'jChnlcal institutes 


162,562 


171,181 


44.6 


38.5 


Teacher training 
colleges 


64,667 


69,134 


17.8 


15.5 


Senior secondary 
schools (Science) 


26,806 


60,230 


7.4 


13.5 


Senior secondary 
schools (Classics) 


43,873 


44,431 


12.0 


10.0 


TOTAL 


364,288 


445,261 


100.0 


100.0 ' 



Source: ISTAT - CENSIS calculation 
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TABIE 1.5. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OP TKCHNIO/O, INSTITUTE 
STUDENTS BY STUDY COURSE IN 1965 AND 1969 



Type of Technical Institute 


1965 


1969 


AflT^ieulture 


2.4 


2.4 


Nautical studies 


1.7 


1.9 


Totirism 


0.2 


0.3 


Commerce 


36.4 


36.1 


Surveying 


12.8 


17.4 


Business management 


1.5/ ■ 


1.8 


Industry 


41.5 


38.1 


Women's Technical Institute 


3.5 


2.0 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


Absolute values 


611,178 




619,000 



Source: ISTAT - CBNSIS calculation 




V 



TABLE 1.6. PERCEmGE DISTRIBUTION OP VOCATIONAL INSTITUTE 
STUDENTS BY STUDY COURSE IN 1965 ABD 1968 



Type of Vocational Institute 


1965 


1968 


Agriculture 


11.1 


12.1 


Industry 


, 42.1 


42.6 


Nautical studies 


1.3 


2.5 


Commerce 


38.1 


32.8 


Hotel industry 


2.4 


4.0 


Women's Vocational Institute 


5.0 


6.2 


TOTfL ^ 


100.0 


100.0 


Absolute values 


173,278 


189,670 



Source: ISTAT - CENSIS calculation 
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TABLE 2.1. ATTENDAHCB RATES IN I960 AM) 196? BY SEX 



Ago 


Males 


Females 


I960 


1967 


V I960 


1967 


in 


95.7 


99.0 


94.0 


97.7 


XJ. 


87.4 




f o . ^ 




12 


74.3 


90.2 


56.9 


78.4 


13 


61.6 


80.9 


44.1 


66.6 


14 


39.8 


61.6 


26.2 


48.2 


15 


31.5 


49.0 


20.4 


37.1 


16 


25.4 


39.0 


16.0 


?8.0 


17 


20.6 


31.6 


12.3 


21.0 


18 


16.6 


25.4 


9.3 


15.6 



Source: I3TAT 
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TABLE 2.2 ATTENDANCE RATES BY OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OP HEAD 
OP HOUSEHOLD AMD AGE OP STUDENT (196?) 





Age groups 


Occupational statixs of head of 
household 


11-15 


14-18 


19-23 


24-26 


Entrepreneurs, professional, 
managerial and clerical workers 


99.0 


87.2 


47.5 


17.4 


Self-employed workers, assistants 


91.2 


44.8 


13.7 


4.1 


Dependant workers 


90.4 


41.5 


14.5 


0.1 


No occupational activity 


88.8 


36.8 


12.1 


5.8 


TOTAL 1 


91.6 


47.2 


14.7 


4.8 



Source: I STAT 
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TABLE 2.3. ATTENDANCE RATES BY EDUCATIONAL LEVEL OP 

HEAD OP HOUSEHOLD AND AffE OP STUDENT (196?) 





Age group 


Educational level of 
head ox uousenold 


11-13 


14-18 


19-23 


24-26 


Total 


University degree 


100,0 


97.6 


80.0 


32.6 


82,0 


2nd level diploma 


100.0 


91.4 


52.3 


15.8 


62.5 


Low^r secondary leaving 
certificate. 


99.1 


82.3 


32.1 


7.9 


54.0 


Primary leaving certificate 


93.5 


47.4 


12.1 


3.4 


38.9 


Literates with no 
certificates 


84.7 


29.6 


5.4 


1.4 


25.0 


Illiterates 


72.3 


18.9 


3.6 


1.1 


20.6 


TOTAL ' 


91.6 


47.2 


14.7 


4.8 


37.8 



Source: CENSIS estimates 
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TABLE 2,4. PERCENTAGE OP GRADUATES LEAVING SCHOOL 

OR CONTINUING TO HIGHER LEVELS (1964-1968) 



Level of educa.'ti.on 


/ 1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


Primary school 


t 










Total graduates 


87#1 


8o»2 




91»5 


95.0 


of which: continuing to 1st 
cycle secondary 


74.4 


(O.b 


7o,l 


ol«U 






IP 7 


11-6 


10-8 






Lower secondary school 












Total gradixates 


50.9 


55#9 


60,9 


59#0 


60.7 


of which: continuing to 

senior secondary 


40, e 


43.8 


49.4 


49.4 


ITT C 

51.5 


school leavers 


10,1 


12,1 


11.5 


9.6 


9.2 


Senior secondary school (a) 












Total graduates 


15.8 


16.6 


16.8 


19.1 


22.0 


of which: continuing to 

senior secondary 


12.1 


13.3 


13.0 


14.0 


16.5 


school leavers 


3.7 . 


3.3 


3.8 


5.1 


5.5 


University 












Total graduates 


3.2 


. 3.5 


3.9 


4.3 





(a) excluding vocational education 



Source: CENSIS calculation 
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TABLE 3.2. RETARDATION OP VOCATIONAL INSTITUTE 
2ND-YEAR STUDENTS IN 1967 



Position of Students 


1.967 


Hales 


Females 


Normal (or in advance) 


28.2 


43.0 


1 year retarded 


30.1 


29.9 


2 or more years retarded 


41.7 


27.1 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 



Source ; ISTAT 
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TABLE 4.1.. GRADUATES BY SOCIAL STATUS OP FATHER (1967) 



Type of graduate 


Status of Father 


Total 




Profes- 
sional 


Manage- 
rial and 
clerical 


Self- 
employed 

\ 


Dependent 


Technical 
institutes, 
of which: 


6.4 


29.7 


30.0 


^33.9--. 


100.0 


industrial 


3.4 


X 25.2 


29.4 


42.0 


100.0 


commercial 


7.8 


33.9 




28.5 


100.0 


Teacher training 
colleges 


6.2 


33.6 


y^4.6 


25.6 


100.0 


Senior secondary 
schools (classics) 


19.6 


48./ 


21.5 


10.6 


100.0 


Senior secondary 
schools (science) 


15.6 


// 
// 

/50.3 

// 


23.3 


10.8 


100.0 



/■ 

Source: ISTAT-CENSIS calcxila-^ion 
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TABLE 4.2, SENIOR SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 
BY SOCIAL STATUS OP FATHER 



Occupational status 
of father 


Technical and 
vocational in- 
stitu-^es 


Teacher train- 
ing colleges 


Senior secon- 
dary schools, , 


Entrepreneurs 


1.1 


0.7 


3.0 


Professional 
workers 


0,6 


l.'l 


6.1 


Mknagerial workers 


1,1 




8.5 










^e If -employed 
workers 


26.1 


28.5 


""■-22.4 


Dependent workers 


42.5 


34.5 


17.3 - 


Assistants ' 


0.4 


0.7 


0.3 


No occupational 
status 


12.2 


12.4 


10.6 




100.0 


100.0 


100 .0 



Source: ISTAT-CBNSIS calculation. 
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TA^LE 5.1. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SECONDARY SCHOOL GRADUATES 
AND UNIVERSITY ENTRANTS IN THE POLLOWINS YEAR 



Type of education 


Graduates 
in 1966-67 


Ist-year 
enrolments 
in 1967-68 


Transition 
coefficient 
(1) 


Technical_^oficiency 
cez^xii icaxe * 








- industrial - 


29,148 


15,155 


51.9 


nautical 


1,458 


1,014 


70.5 


- agricultural 


' 2,125 


1,941 = 


91.5 


- commercial 


30,984 


18,899 


70.0 


- surveying 


11,786 


7,664 


65.0 


- women's 


4,122 


2,017 


48.9 ■ 


'•Maturity" 
certificate: 








- science 


14,701 


16,865 


114.7 ' 


• classics 


29,721 


55,547 


119.6 


- fine arts 


2,076 


873 


42.1 


Teacher training 
certificate 


42,555 


22,700 


55.5 


TOTAL 


168,656 


122,655 


72.7 



Source: ISTAT-CENSIS calc\ilation 

(1) Transition coefficients are overestimated since they include 

students enrolling for the second time in Is.Vyear courses owing 
to change of Faculty or for other reasons* 




APPENDIX II 



PARTICIPANTS AND OBSERVERS 



OFFICIAL PARTICIPAHT3 
AASE Lars 

ARDIQO* Achille 
ARMSTRONG Michael 

BERTIN Sioyanni Maria 
CARUSO Bnanuele 
CORDA COSTA Maria 
DALIN Per 
EVBRS €arl-Heina 

PLORES D'ARCAIS Giuseppe 
PRANKOVIC Dragutin 

SLIOZZI Mario 



- Por8^^k8radet for Skoleverket, 
Sandakervn 56 (vi), Oslo-Dep ■ 
(Norway) 

- Professor of Sociology. 
Universita di Bologna (Italy) 

- School Teacher and Educational 
Researcher, Countesthorpe College, 
Winchester Road, Countesthorpe, 
Leicester (England) * 

- Professor of Education. 
Universita di Bologna (Italy) 

- Direttore di Divisione, Ministero 
della P.I., Homa (Italy) 

- Professor of Education, 
Universita di Roma (Italy) 

- Head of Proiect Group, CMll/OECD, 
2, rue Andre Pascal, Paris XVIeme 

- Former Senator for Education 
(Berlin) Am Schlachtensee 120 A, 
Berlin 58 

- Professor of Education, 
Universita di Padova (Italy) 

- Director for the Educational 
Institute, Ul Draze Pavlovisa 25 t 
Belgrade (Yugoslavia) 

- Professor of History of Science, 
Universita di Torino (Italy) 
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/ OOZZBR Olovanni 

SRUSSU Silvino 
lANNI Francis 
MACnJRB Stuart 

MANACOfiBA Mario Alighiero 
HARKLUND Sixten 

MOWAT Susanne 
PAB£BR Robert 

> PESCU Livio ^ 

PROST Antoine 
' RESUZZONI Mario 

SANTORO Aries 

SAJEVA Benedetto 

SANIONI RUGIU Antonio 

SILVESTRI Muardo 

100 



Dlrettore CentiH) Buropeo 
Educazione, Villa FalconleTlr 
Frasoati (Italy) 

Rlcercatore- Ist* Studl e 
fvogrmmazlono Economioa (ISFE) 
Via P. Cornaro, 37 - Roma (Italy) 

Director, Horace Mann Lincoln 
Institute, Columbia University * 
New York 10027 (USA) 

Editor, The Times Educational 
Suppliant « Times Nevspapars 
Ltd., Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4. (England) 

Professor of Education, 
Universita di Cagliari (Italy) 

Head of Division, National 
Board of Education 104 22 
Stockholm (Sweden) 

OERI/OSCD^ 2, rue Andre ^sgal, 
Paris IVIeme \ 

Chief Education Officer, Somerset 
County Council Education Depart- 
ment, County Hall. Taunton, 
Somerset (England ) 

Resecuroher « CENSIS ^ Via Torre 
Rosea, 94 - Rome (Italy) 

Universite d' Orleans - Orleans > 
(France) 

Writer - P.za San Fedele,.4f 
Milano (Italy) 

School Principal, Via S. Giordani, 
6 - Firenze (Italy) 

High School Teacher, Via della 
Lupa, 22 - Rome (Italy) 

Professor^ of Education, 
Universita di Firenze (Italy) 

Direttore di Divlsione, Ministero 
P.I. Rome (Italy) 
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fROTTA Antonio 



TBI«ON Vittorio 



VEBiffiSCHLAG Roger 



VALITUTTI Salvatore 



VISAIBBRGHI Aldo 



VITA Katteo 



Ispettore Centrale Ministero 
della P.I* Rome (Italy) 

Institute of Education. 
Universita di Bologna (Italy) 

Inspect eur d'Enseignement. 

3, Avenue Buisson, Paris (Prance) 

Consigliere di State, 

Via L. Magalotti, 2 - Rome (Italy) 

Professor of Education, 
Universita degli Studi di Roma, 
(Italy) 

Dirigente AHCIFAP, National 
Association of IPX Centers for 
Vocational Training, Viale Tito 
Livio, 28A, Rome (Italy) 



OBSmVERS 
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4 

GOZZER Vittorio 
TINI Laura 



- Universita di Roma,„ (Italy) 

- Educational Consultant, 

Via Palest rina, 28, Rome (Italy) 

- Universita Cattolica di Milano, 
citaly) 

• Institute of Education, 
4Jniversita di Roma (Italy) 
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WORKING DOCUMENTS 



CERI/EI/I/70.Q1 



CERl/El/l/70.02* 



CBRI/El/l/70.03 



CEBI/Bl/l/70.04 



CERl/El/l/70.06 



Education for the Age (xroup 
16-19 Years in Norway - Plans 
UndeJ Consideration for 
Reforms in the 'Seventies 

New Approaches in Italian 
Secondary Education 



Problems and Conditions of 
Italian Secondary Education 



Secondary Re-organis^tion in 
England 



The Swedish Gymnasia School 
from 1971 



K.Pr.Pettersen 
(National Council 
for Innovation in 
Education, Norway) 

S* Hacluret 
(Editor, Times 
Educational 
Supplement, 
Uxiited Kingdom) 

Prof. G. Gozzer 
(European Centre 
of Education, 
Prascati, Italy) 

A. Corbet t 
(Edudati'on 
Correspondent 
for the New 
Society. United 
Kingdom) 

L. Cervall 
(National Board 
of Education, 
Sweden) 
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* Reproduced pp. 25 - 38 of this volume under the title "A Brief 
History of Italian Educational Reform". 
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